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now  miss 
TwO‘Thirds 
of  Chicago's 
WoTnen 
with  any 
single 

Chicago  Daily 
Newspaper* 


It  takes  two  (or  more) 
Newspapers  to  cover  Chicago 
...and  these  are  Chicago’s 
Top  Two  for  the  money 


♦Though  7  of  10  Chicagoans  read  a  news¬ 
paper  every  day...  you  now  miss  from  63.7*0 
to  81.5*0  of  Chicago’s  women  readers  with 
any  single  Chicago  newspaper. The  source? 
"Chicago  NOW",  a  revealing  new  A.  R.  F. 
approved  market  study.  If  you  don’t  al¬ 
ready  have  a  copy,  ask  your  Sun -Times 
and  Daily  News  representative  today. 


MODELS  '  ®  ®  ' 

Fully  automatic  with  push-button  controls. 
Brush  aiTO  retracts  after  paste  cycle;  Reel 
automatically  rotates  into  running  position. 
Tension  system  includes  variable  speed  run¬ 
ning  belt.  Flying  pasters  made  automatically 
with  Electrotab  Autopaster. 
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Every  Index  Points  to  a  Continuing  Growth  F actor 


as  WICHITA  goes,  so  goes  KANSAS 


MARKETING  SUCCESS  rides  high  on  this  curve 


The  vigorous  growth  of  Wichita,  Kansas,  becomes  increasingly  evident 
as  each  new  marketing  study  is  released.  The  U.  S.  Census,  Sales 
Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  Editor  and  Publisher  Market 
Guide  (and  others,  of  course)  all  agree  that  this  market  is  terrific. 

In  this  21  county  trading  area  are  31%  of  the  Kansas  population,  32% 
of  the  Retail  Sales  in  the  state  and  32%  of  the  spendable  income. 

In  this  market,  your  future  sales  success  is  delivered  by  the  Eagle  and 
Beacon  with  a  greater  family  coverage  than  you  can  secure  in  most 
of  the  favored  markets  on  your  list. 


STATISTICALLr  TREMENDOUS 


Wichita  rises  to  the  top  in  almost  every 
comparison  with  previous  market  evalu¬ 
ations.  Growth  comparisons  in  Wichita 
have  a  way  of  addinx  zest  to  statistical 
explorations  into  its  new  found  prosperity. 
Characteristics  of  the  market  are  triven  in 
these  publications,  available  for  the  asking : 

1  Wichita,  Kansas,  Growth  Market  —  a 
colorful  report  on  Wichita’s  booming 
population  and  business  indicators  from 
a  variety  of  sources. 

2  Test  Market  Characteristics  —  A  com¬ 
pilation  of  factors  required  for  inclusion 
in  the  Glendinning  Certified  Test  Market 
group. 

3  Consumer  Analysis  1981  —  A  thorough 
study  of  Consumer  Brand  Preferences  in 
Wichita  over  the  past  five  years. 

4  Kansas  County  Maps  /or  Sales  Compari¬ 
sons  —  A  group  of  Sales  Volume  and 
Distribution  maps  covering  Food,  Drug, 
Liquor,  Retail  Sales  and  Population  Sta¬ 
tistics. 


‘It  belongs  on  your  schedule' 


Micliita  (ffagU  %  Ueatott 


Natloial  Represeitatives:  O’Mara  &  Omshee 

NEW  YORK,  CHICA60,  DETROIT,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  LOS  AN6ELES 


KOtIDA'S  MST  HCWSPAflt 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


OCTOBER 

15-1^— Adv»rfising  Managers  Bureau,  New  York  State  Dailies,  Hotel  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

I5-I7— Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

15-17 — PNPA  Classified  Clinic,  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

15- 21— National  Newspaper  Week. 

16 —  New  England  Newspapers  Advertising  Bureau,  meeting  and  dinner, 
Statlor  Hilton  Hotel,  Boston. 

16-17 — New  York  Associated  Press,  Sheraton-Ten  Eyck  Hotel,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

16- 18 — Inter- American  Press  Association.  General  Assembly.  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

17 -  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Plaza,  Boston. 

18- 20— Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association.  Shoreham  Hotel, 
Washington. 

19- 20 — Interstate  Press  Association.  Hotel  Mayfair,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

19- 20— Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

20- 21— Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Ad  Managers,  Park 
Heathman,  Portland. 

20- 21 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association  Executive  Committee, 
Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

21- 24— Central  Region  Promotion  Workshop.  Jack  Tar  Hotel,  Lansing,  Mich. 

22- 25— Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers.  Warwick 
Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

25 — Newspaper  Comic  Council,  Hotel  Park  Lane.  New  York. 

25-28 — Sigma  Delta  Chi,  National  Convention,  Hotel  Fontainebleau,  Miami 
Beach,  Fla. 

27-28— Georgia-Alabama  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association. 
Dinkler-Tutwiler  Hotel,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

27- 29 — Rocky  Mountain  Mechanical  Conference,  Brown  Palace  Hotel. 
Denver. 

28—  Nebraska  Press  Women,  Hotel  Yancey,  Grand  Island. 

28 — Wisconsin  DPI  Newspaper  Editors.  Lorraine  Hotel,  Madison. 

28- 31 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  &  Finance  Officers,  Brown  Palace. 
Denver,  Colo. 

29 —  AP  Association  of  Florida,  University  Inn,  Gainesville,  Fla. 

31 — Arizona  AP  members.  Flagstaff. 


NOVEMBER 

2-3 — Freedom  of  Information  Conference,  School  of  Journalism,  University 
of  Missouri,  Columbia. 

2-4— Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 
Hotel  Marion,  Salem,  Oregon. 

2-4— Association  of  National  Advertisers,  The  Homestead,  Hot  Springs,  Va. 
5-6— Kansas-MIssourl  AP  Association,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

5- 7 — NNPA  Eastern  Regional  Workshop,  Somerset  Hotel,  Boston. 

6- 17— New  Methods  of  Production  Seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
9-11 — West  Virginia  Press  Association,  Stonewall  Jackson  Hotel,  Clarksburg. 

12- 15 — Public  Relations  Society  of  America,  Shamrock-Hilton  Hotel,  Hous¬ 
ton,  Texas. 

13- 15 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Boca  Raton.  Horlda. 

14- 17 — National  Editorial  Association.  Hotel  Sheraton  Jefferson,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

14-18 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors,  Sheraton-Dallas  Hotel,  Dallas. 
Texas. 

16-18 — Copley  Newspapers  Seminar  for  Classified  Advertising  Managers. 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 


DECEMBER 

2-3 — North  Carolina  AP  News  Council,  Robert  E.  Lee  Hotel,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C. 

4-15 — American  Press  Institute,  City  Editors  Seminar,  Columbia  University, 
New  York. 


1962 

JANUARY 


8-19 — American  Press  Institute.  Circulation  Managers  Seminar,  Columbia 
University.  New  York. 


Once  upon  a  time  an  agency  landed  a  whop¬ 
ping  account. 

It  was  the  sort  of  thing  to  gladden  the  Head 
Man  —  plus  enrich  his  life. 

But  there  he  sat,  eyes  glazed,  cold  cigar, 
before  the  spread  layouts. 

At  last  he  spoke.  "Son,”  he  said  to  the  Acet 
Exec,  "there  are  five,  count  them,  possible 
copy  themes  here.  If  we  choose  wrong, 
pouf!” 

The  Acet  Exec  knew  when  not  to  talk. 


The  Head  Man  continued,  "We  can’t  waste 
time  testing  all  over  the  country.  What  we 
need  is  one  test  market  as  scrambled  as  a 
fruit  cake!  But  where.^” 


The  Acet  Exec  had  his  cue.  "The  test  mar¬ 
ket  you  want  is  St.  Petersburg.  People  from 
every  state  in  the  union.  Loaded  with  moo¬ 
lah,  to.  And  compact.  Covered  up  to  here 
by  The  St.  Petersburg  Times.  In  a  small 
county  where  we  can  get  fast  distribution 
and  immediate  reaction.  It’s  the  perfect  lab¬ 
oratory!” 

Slowly  the  glazed  look  left  the  Head  Man’s 
eye.  He  re-lighted  the  cigar.  A  fatherly  hand 
patted  the  Acet  Exec’s  shoulder. 

"Son,”  said  the  H.M.,  "be  my  guest  for 
luncheon.  We  will  have  fruit  cake  for  des¬ 
sert!” 


9t  Petersburg  altmes 


IUpr«s«nt*d  by 

Story,  Brooks  ond  Finloy 
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PRESENTING 

“THE  ASTROLOGER’S  ASTROLOGER” 

SYDNEY  OMARR 

THE  MOST  KNOWLEDGEABLE  ASTROLOGER  OF  OUR  DME 

AND 

A  GREAT  PROFESSIONAL  WRITER 
WITH  A  HIGHLY  SKILLEO  NEWS  BACKGROUND 

AUTHOR  OF  4  LEADING  BOOKS  ON  ASTROLOGY 

*  Born  in  Philadelphia  and  now  living  in  Beverly  Hills,  California,  Sydney  Omarr 
is  an  experienced  reporter  and  trained  writer.  He  attended  Temple  University 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Mexico  City  College  in  Mexico.  He  was  a  member  of 
United  Press  Bureau  and  senior  editor  of  CBS  News  in  Los  Angeles.  He  was 
editor  and  publisher  of  ASTROLOGY  NEWS,  the  leading  trade  journal. 

*  Omarr  is  the  only  man  who  has  ever  been  assigned  by  the  Armed  Forces  to 
full-time  duty  as  an  astrologer.  This  most  unusual  assignment  was  in  1945 
while  he  was  in  the  Service  and  on  duty  in  Okinawa.  The  assignment  was  to 
conduct  a  regular  astrological  radio  program,  answering  questions  astrologic- 
ally  on  every  conceivable  subject,  from  people  in  the  Services  as  well  as  the 
civilian  personnel  within  the  range  of  his  wide  South  Pacific  area  coverage.  His 
program  produced  more  mail  and  favorable  comment  than  any  other  Armed 
Forces  Radio  Service  program  ever  put  on  the  air. 

*  Before  enlisting  in  the  Service  he  had  already  gained  wide  acclaim  as  an 
astrologer,  writing  for  such  leading  magazines  as  HOROSCOPE,  AMERICAN 
ASTROLOGY,  CURRENT  ASTROLOGY  AND  EVERYDAY  ASTROLOGY.  He 
accurately  forecasted  the  end  of  World  War  II  and  predicted  Roosevelt’s  fourth 
term  election  and  death  in  office. 

*  Omarr  has  commanded  the  attention  and  respect  of  people  in  many  fields,  in¬ 
cluding  the  praise  of  countless  famous  authors,  columnists  and  leading  person¬ 
alities  in  business,  government  and  the  arts.  His  work  has  also  brought  high 
acclaim  from  fellow  astrologers,  and  he  is  recognized  by  his  colleagues  as 
“the  astrologer’s  astrologer.’’ 

*  No  other  astrologer  since  the  late  Evangeline  Adams  has  attracted  as  much 
attention  and  respect.  He  has  often  debated  over  radio  and  TV  with  leading 
astronomers — on  astrology  and  astronomy. 

*  Due  to  his  exceptional  writing  experience,  Omarr  has  the  rare  ability  to  make 
this  complex  subject  crystal-clear.  His  books  and  feature  articles  have  appeared 
in  many  languages  throughout  the  world. 

*  He  combines  enthusiasm  with  knowledge  and  research,  and  his  concise,  colorful 
descriptions  and  forecasts  for  the  various  signs  make  him  the  most  readable 
astrologer  in  the  country  today.  Omarr  says,  “The  wise  man  controls  his 
destiny  .  .  .  astrology  points  the  way.’’  His  record  and  accomplishments  show 
that  he  is  the  most  knowledgeable  astrologer  of  our  time. 

Write  or  wire  for  samples  and  rates 

BEING  LAUNCHED  TO  START  PUBUCATION  DEC.  10th 

FOR  7-TIMES-A.WEEK 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 


250  PARK  AVENUE 


PHONE  YUKON  6-7625 


N.Y.C.  17,  N.Y. 
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Night  editor  Russell  P.  MacFall,  Chicago  Tribun  \  and 
Frank  Joseph  Baum  are  co-authors  of  “To  Please  a 
Child”  (Reilly  &  Lee),  a  biography  of  Mr.  Baum’s  lather, 
L.  Frank  Baum,  who  was  author  of  “The  Wonderful  Wizard 
of  Oz.”  .  .  .  Mac  Trusnik,  Indianapolis  News  police  rejxrrter, 
suffered  a  broken  right  leg  while  serving  as  catcher  for  a  soft- 
ball  team.  .  .  .  Memorable  lead  to  a  long-ago  story  in  the 
New  York  Sun,  written  by  the  late  Edwin  C.  Hill;  “If  turkey 
trotting  must  perish,  it  will  die  with  its  little  rhinestone  buckle 
shoes  on.”  Another  historic  Hill  lead;  “The  greatest  marine 
disaster  in  the  history  of  ocean  traffic  occurred  last  Sunday 
night,  when  the  Titanic  of  the  White  Star  Line,  the  greatest 
steamship  that  ever  sailed  the  sea,  shattered  herself  against  an 
iceberg  and  sank  with,  it  is  feared,  fifteen  hundred  of  her  pas¬ 
sengers  and  crew  in  less  than  four  hours.  The  monstrous  modem 
ships  may  defy  wind  and  weather,  but  ice  and  fog  remain  un¬ 
conquered.  It  was  Ed  Hill  who  coined  the  “smoke-filled  room” 
phrase  in  covering  the  1920  Republican  convention  which 
nominated  Harding.  .  .  .  Sports  ^itor  Bill  Potter,  Fairfield 
(Iowa)  Daily  Ledger,  wrote  this  heady  headline;  “Homer  No. 
61;  Roger — Over  &  Out!”  Incidentally,  Mr.  Potter’s  column  is 
called  “Pottering  Around.” 


INVESTIGATIONS  AND  REPORTS 


PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 


PLANT  REARRANGEMENT 


PLANT  EXTENSION 


NEW  PLANT 


CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 


— Under  the  caption  “Why  Newspapers  Are  Like  Women,”  Son 
Beam,  house  journal  of  the  Baltimore  Sunpapers,  lists  these 
reasons: 

— they  have  forms. 

^they  are  bold  face  type. 

—they  always  have  the  last  word. 

— they  are  well  worth  looking  over. 

— back  numbers  are  not  in  demand. 

—they  carry  news  wherever  they  go. 

they  have  a  great  deal  of  influence. 

— you  can’t  believe  everything  they  say. 

— if  they  know  anything  they  usually  tell  it. 

—they  are  never  afraid  to  speak  their  minds. 

— they  are  much  thinner  than  they  used  to  be. 

—every  man  should  have  one  of  his  own  and  not  bother  his 
neighbor’s. 


— Mrs.  Simeon  Shy  Higgins,  descendant  of  a  distinguished 
Alabama  family,  observed  her  100th  birthday  in  New  York. 
She’s  the  mother  of  Miss  Rosalie  Armistead  Higgins,  once  a 
feature  writer  for  E&P.  ...  Joe  Kobylka,  Beloit  (Wis.)  re¬ 
porter-photographer,  straining  for  life-like  action  in  pictures 
of  a  Green  Bay-Detroit  professional  football  game,  was  caught 
at  the  sidelines  between  two  players  and  went  down  under  both, 
but  luckily  suffered  no  inj'uries.  .  .  .  Editor  Ross  Garrigus, 
Vincennes  (Ind.)  Sun  Commercial,  and  his  wife  are  on  a 
world  tour  until  Jan.  18,  during  which  they  will  visit  their 
Methodist  missionary  son  at  Karachi,  Pakistan.  .  .  .  Barbara 
Farrow,  resigning  from  the  Portland  Oregon  Journal  to  get 
married,  noted  that  in  a  little  over  a  year  she  had  written  more 
than  2,000  weddings.  She  discovered  from  a  survey  of  wedding 
questionnaires  that  there  are  at  least  27  variations  in  the  spelling 
of  the  flower  “stephanotis.”  It  is  no  sinecure,  she  reported,  to 
make  each  wedding  sound  a  little  different.  She  cited  “the 
monotony  of  orchids  and  Chantilly  lace  all  day  .  .  .  every 
day.”  ...  A  sketch  about  Manny  Perlmutter,  colorful  Run- 
yonesque  character  who  is  a  top  New  York  Times  reporter 
after  beginning  as  a  copyboy  30  years  ago,  in  Times  Talk,  the 
newspaper’s  house  journal,  is  headed;  “The  World  Is  Perly’s 
Oyster.” 


. .  who  make  the 

decisions  in  sales,  marketing  and  advertising. 


—Managing  Editor  Irving  Leibowitz,  indianapolia  Times,  re¬ 
ports  a  Purdue  professor  toasted  the  press: 

Drink  to  the  Press,  hut  do  not  press  to  drink 
The  gentlemen  whose  task  is  “slinging  ink.” 

They’re  equally  men  of  sober  views 

And  ne’er  should  be  full— of  aught  but  news. 
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tlxe  women, 
go  Buy! 

The  Portland  retoiler,  with  one  eye  on  the 
cash  register  and  the  other  on  selling  costs, 
chooses  The  Oregonian  as  his  base  adver¬ 
tising  medium.  Last  year  he  ran  more  lines  i 
in  The  Oregonian  than  ever  before...  the 
most  in  110  years!  Experience  has  taught 
him  that  Oregonian  advertising  pays  the 
fastest  and  the  most.  You,  too,  will  get  more 
results  faster  in  the  one  medium  that  covers 
the  entire  Oregon  Market . .  .The  Oregonian. 

the  CDreapntan 

PORT  UNO.  OREGON 

Growing  Medium  in  One  of  America  s 
Grow  ingest  Markets. 


Represented  NotioooUy  by  Moloney,  Regon  &  Schmitt,  Inc. 
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Newspaper  Week  Prayer 

As  A  nation  proiul  of  its  newspa|x,*rs  uiulertakes  this  week  to  salute 
the  press  ami  mark  National  Newspajjer  Week,  I  ask  Your  bless¬ 
ing,  dear  Father  of  all  onr  freedoms,  upon  all  who  are  involved  in 
communicating  the  printed  word,  tletlicating  themselves  to  accuracy, 
clarity,  thoroughness  and  completeness  so  that  readers  may  know 
abmit  thc'inselves  and  the  worlil  they  live  in,  about  their  govern¬ 
ments,  ami  alxmt  the  people,  their  actions,  their  thoughts,  their 
foible's  and  faults,  their  education  and  their  aspirations.  Protect  for¬ 
ever  the  basic  freedom  of  communication,  dear  Lord,  as  set  forth  in 
our  sacred  Bill  of  Rights. 

For  the  heritage  of  truth  that  is  entrusted  to  our  .American  press, 
dear  Gotl  of  truth,  I  pray  gratefully.  During  this  j)eri(Kl  when  our 
newspajjers  are  under  sjjecial  scrutiny  help  each  reader  to  discern 
and  to  appreciate  that  the  press  is  truly  a  Frontier  of  Frc*edom,  alert 
to  community,  national  and  world  j>roblems,  seeking  to  rejxirt  and 
to  explain  them,  and  meanwhile  crying  out  against  the  infringement 
of  individual  and  collective  lilx.Tties,  whether  they  stem  from  attempts 
at  private  monojxilies,  from  lalsor  union  monojx)ly,  or  from  ever- 
expanding  government:  from  one  jxslitical  party  or  another,  from 
conservatives  or  lilserals,  from  those  t(X)  ardent  or  tm)  cynical  alnnit 
our  .American  heritage. 

Oxie  Reichler 
Editor 

Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  Herald-Statesman 


Advertising  Criticism 

^  I  'he  survey  of  thought  leaders  conducted  for  the  .American  .Asso- 
ciation  of  .Advertising  .Agencies  has  come  ujj  with  a  fairly  obvious 
conclusion  that  the  main  reason  for  criticism  of  advertising  is  an 
absence  of  readily  available  information  on  the  functions,  achieve¬ 
ments  and  limitations  of  advertising. 

Not  mentioned  in  the  study  report,  but  fairly  apparent  to  us, 
is  that  this  lack  of  information  on  advertising  is  accompanied  by  a 
plethora  of  misinformation  on  the  subject  and  a  high  degree  of  ig¬ 
norance  on  the  economic  facts  of  life  in  this  country. 

As  an  example,  one-third  of  those  interviewed  said  they  were  in 
favor  of  spending  more  money  on  schools,  etc.,  and  less  on  “unneces¬ 
saries.”  In  this  context  “schools”  are  about  in  the  same  class  as  mother¬ 
hood,  and  we  assume  that  “unnecessaries”  includes  advertising.  The 
people  who  answered  the  question  affirmatively  have  no  conception 
of  where  the  money  for  schools  comes  from.  It  comes  from  goods  and 
services  from  which  tax  money  is  fed  into  the  public  coffers.  .Ad¬ 
vertising  promotes  the  purcha.se  and  use  of  those  goods  and  services 
and,  to  the  extent  that  advertising  is  successful,  increases  the  tax 
take.  If  advertising  is  curtailed,  less  gootls  are  sold.  -And,  regardless  of 
what  anyone  describes  as  “unnecessaries,”  removing  them  from  re¬ 
tailers’  shelves  will  also  reduce  the  tax  budget. 

The  4-.A  is  on  the  right  track.  It  never  will  be  able  to  eradicate  all 
criticism  of  advertising,  but  if  it  can  find  a  way  to  provide  educa¬ 
tional  information  on  advertising  and  correct  the  misinformation 
now  prevalent  it  will  perform  a  distinct  service  for  all  the  .American 
people. 


Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  hut 
by  every  word  that  prrweedeth  out  of  the 
mouth  of  God,— Matthew,  IV ;  4, 
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CARTOON  IDEA  OF  THE  WEEK 


letters 

TAX  EXPLAINED 

In  an  editorial  (Sept.  9)  entitled  “Tax 
on  Reading,”  you  make  the  statement  that 
the  Texas  Attorney  General  has  ruled  that 
the  2  i)er  cent  sales,  excise  and  use  tax 
should  be  applied  to  newspaper  subscrip¬ 
tions. 

Thi>  statement  is  factually  incorrect  in 
that  under  Article  20.11  of  the  Tax  Act 
it  is  stated  that  the  Comptroller  is  given 
rule  making  power  and  authority  to  rule 
on  and  interpret  the  Act.  He  did  make  a 
ruling  substantially  as  you  reported  in 
your  editorial  in  Comptroller’s  Ruling  No. 
15.  dated  August  31,  1%1,  a  copy  of  which 
is  enclosed  for  your  information. 

The  tax  problem  behind  this  ruling  is 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  daily  news¬ 
papers  will  regard  themselves  as  render¬ 
ing  a  service  rather  than  selling  corporeal 
personal  property.  If  they  are  rendering  a 
service  and  not  selling  |>ersonal  property, 
they  become  the  ultimate  user  of  the  news¬ 
print  and  other  supplies  purchased  in  the 
production  of  a  newspaper  and  are  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  a  2  per  cent  sales  tax  on  the 
purchase  price.  If  the  sale  of  the  newspaper 
is  regarded  as  the  sale  of  corporeal  per¬ 
sonal  property,  then  they  are  not  required 
to  pay  a  sales  tax  on  the  purchase  of  the 
supplies  used  in  making  the  newspaper 
since  it  becomes  a  manufactured  article 
and  the  supplies  are  component  parts  of  a 
manufactured  article  and  as  such  not  tax¬ 
able.  But  under  this  theory  they  must  pay 
a  sales  tax  on  the  subscription  price  of 
the  paper  as  the  ultimate  sale. 

The  Comptroller  has  ruled  that  the  sec¬ 
ond  interpretation  is  the  correct  one.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  many  daily  pa¬ 
pers  are  not  planning  to  contest  this  rul¬ 
ing  for  the  reason  that  they  have  deter¬ 
mined  that  they  will  pay  less  sales  tax 
by  paying  2  per  cent  of  their  subscrip¬ 
tions  than  by  paying  2  per  cent  of  the 
purchase  price  of  their  supplies. 

This  is  more  understandable  if  you  fully 
appreciate  the  basic  premises  of  the  Texas 
sales  tax  which  is  that  there  is  a  2  per  cent 
on  the  ultimate  sale  of  corporeal  personal 
property.  Personal  property  that  becomes 
a  composite  part  of  a  manufactured  article 
is  not  taxed  upon  sale  to  the  manufacturer 
but  his  final  product  when  finally  sold  at 
retail  is  taxed. 


MAGIC  CARPET 

Yohn,  San  Bernardino  (Calif)  Evening  Telegram 


This  is  the  central  problem  involved  in 
your  editorial  discussion.  It  occurred  to 
me  that  if  taxes  are  simply  regarded  as  a 
business  matter,  this  does  not  become  a 
“tax  on  reading”  as  you  suggested. 

Will  Wilson 

Attorney  General  of  Texas, 

Austin,  Texas. 


POX  ON  PAAR 


Jack  Paar's  recent  assertion  that  all 
members  of  the  press  are  “deadbeats, 
bribe- prone  and  free  loaders”  set  our  col¬ 
lective  teeth  on  edge. 

Our  firm.  Dasho-Rogers.  Inc.,  is  the  old¬ 
est  public  relations  company  in  the  mid¬ 
west.  We  have  been  in  daily  contact  with 
newspaper  men  and  women  for  30  years. 
We  know  them  as  business  associates  and 
as  friends.  No  other  profession  has  higher 
ethics. 

When  Paar  attacked  two  Chicago  news¬ 
paper  men  of  distinguished  reputation  and 
l>osition.  and  took  a  Chicago  newspaper  to 
task  for  inaccuracy  and  error,  our  bad  boy 
of  TV  compounded  his  own.  Paar  is  surely 
living  in  a  bygone  era,  not  only  because 
he  called  on  his  listeners  to  send  in  their 
protests  on  a  penny  postcard,  (It’s  1961, 
Jack,  and  a  postcard  costs  three  cents), 
but  also  because  his  image  of  the  modern 
newspaperman  is  as  dated  and  yellowed 
as  the  original  script  of  “Front  Page.” 

We  know  of  no  reputable  public  rela¬ 
tions  person,  and  we  know  many,  who 
would  offer  a  newspaperman  a  bribe. 

Public  relations  people  are  continually 
swamping  members  of  the  press  with  in¬ 
vitations  to  press  parties  introducing  a 
new  product,  personality,  or  campaign.  As 
public  relations  people,  we  know  these 
so-called  “free-loading”  affairs  are  plain 
work  to  working  newspaper  men  and  wom¬ 
en.  They  would  much  rather,  even  as  you 
and  I,  go  home,  take  their  shoes  off,  and 
relax  with  a  good  book.  We,  and  our 
clients,  are  pleased  and  grateful  when 

Weekly  Editor  .  74  they  do  attend.  Many  a  worthwhile  proj- 
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ect,  civic,  corporate,  or  charitable,  would 
l)og  down  without  their  cooperation. 

(iod  bless  our  newspaper  men  and 
women  and  a  jwx  on  you,  Mr.  Paar. 

WiLLi.^M  A.  Dasho 

President, 

Dasho-Rogers,  Inc., 

Chicago. 

*  *  * 

BEAUTY  CONTEST 

The  layout  and  headline  (E&P,  July 
8)  “Where  there’s  cheesecake  you’ll  find 
a  photographer”  ties  in  jierfectly  with  a 
conversation  I  had  with  Joe  Benetti  in  San 
Francisco  during  the  last  Flying  Short 
Course.  At  that  time  I  expressed  to  Joe 
my  feeling  that  the  public  image  of  the 
press  photographer  will  not  be  improved 
to  any  great  extent  until  we  can  get  rid 
of  our  close  and  frequent  association  with 
lieauty  contests.  Every  healthy,  red-blooded 
male  enjoys  the  company  of  the  opposite 
sex  .  .  .  and  pictures  of  the  same  are,  I 
suppose,  the  next  best  thing  to  being 
there.  However,  my  personal  feeling  is 
that  NPP.\’s  continued  sponsorship  of  an 
annual  contest  .  .  .  and  its  subsequent  re¬ 
porting  in  the  press  and  specialized  jour¬ 
nals  .  .  .  only  perpetuates  an  impression 
of  the  news  photographer  which  we  would 
like  to  eliminate. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  know,  cheese¬ 
cake  photos  don’t  rate  very  high  with 
readers,  according  to  every  readership 
study  I’ve  seen.  Unfortunately,  many  edi¬ 
tors  seem  to  use  their  own  version  of 
reader  interests  when  they  select  photos 
...  so  we  still  see  quite  a  few  cheesecake 
pictures  in  newspapers. 

I  can  hardly  blame  E&P  for  reporting 
the  NPPA  beauty  pageant,  and  the  snap¬ 
shooting  which  took  place  .  .  .  facts  are 
facts.  I  do  question  the  advisability  of 
NPPA’s  official  connection  with  such  an 
activity. 

James  A.  Fosdick 

School  of  Journalism, 

University  of  Wisconsin, 

Madison.  Wis. 

Short  Takes 

Headlines: 

Pornographic  Acts 
Outlined  To  Club 
By  U.S.  Officer 

— Sunbury  (Pa.)  Daily  Item. 

• 

King  Expects  a  Baby 
— Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Times 

• 

Food  Costs  May  Be  High 
But  They’re  Also  Cheaper 
— Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Mirror 

• 

Summer  Resident 
on  Trout  Lake  Dies; 

Muskies  Hit  Hard 

— Eagle  River  (Wis.)  VUas  County 
News-Review 

• 

Work  Outbreak 
Reported  in  Alabama 
— Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Arkansas  Gazette 
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lAPA  Gathers  in  New  York 
For  17th  General  Assembly 


Cuban  Subversion  in  Argentina 
Takes  Top  Priority  on  Agenda 


Leading  newspapermen  of  the 
Americas  were  arriving  in  New 
York  this  week  to  attend  the 
17th  General  Assembly  of  the 
Inter- American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  which  opens  Monday,  Oct. 
16.  Sessions  and  headquarters 
will  be  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  meetings,  the  Committee  on 
Freedom  of  the  Press  went  into 
discussion  of  its  report  Thurs¬ 
day  and  Friday.  The  chairman, 
Jules  Dubois,  Chicago  Tribune 
correspondent,  posed  this  ques¬ 
tion  to  committee  members: 

“Are  we  using  all  the  instru¬ 
ments  that  we  have  at  our 
disposal  to  combat  the  encroach¬ 
ment  of  the  totalitarian  forces, 
especially  Communism,  which 
seek  to  undermine  and  destroy 
all  of  our  cherished  freedoms 
just  as  it  has  been  done  in 
Cuba?  If  not,  what  should  we 
do  and  how  should  we  better  use 
the  weapons  which  are  available 
to  us  to  preserve  our  freedoms?” 


This  will  take  place  at  the 
annual  dinner  Oct.  18. 

Monday  afternoon  will  be 
given  over  to  a  panel  on  “The 
State  of  the  Americas.”  Tues¬ 
day  afternoon  is  reserved  for 
the  report  of  the  Freedom  of 
the  Press  Committee,  the  debate 
to  be  continued  into  Wednesday 
morning. 

Sabotage  Documents 

A  matter  of  chief  concern 
before  the  committee  will  be  the 
Cuban  documents  published  in 
Miami  recently  that  reveal  a 
plan  to  sabotage  the  free  press 
in  Argentina.  Mr.  Dubois  has 
invited  Vitalio  de  la  Torre  y 
Perez,  former  Cuban  consul  in 
Buenos  Aires,  to  attend  the 
committee  meeting  Oct.  13  to 


certify  the  authenticity  of  the 
documents.  He  is  said  to  have 
taken  them  from  the  Cuban 
embassy  in  Argentina. 

The  following  statement  was 
made  by  John  R.  Reitemeyer, 
publisher  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant  and  chairman 
of  lAPA’s  Executive  Committee: 

“The  Inter-American  Press 
Association  has  learned  with 
astonishment  of  the  secret 
instructions  sent  by  the  Cuban 
foreign  office  to  its  representa¬ 
tive  in  Buenos  Aires  in  order 
to  encourage  subversion  in 
Argentina,  as  they  have  done  in 
other  American  countries. 

“These  instructions  must  be 
strongly  denounced  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  nations  which  do  not  toler¬ 
ate  such  intervention  in  their 
domestic  affairs. 

“The  lAPA,  devoted  to  the 
defense  of  freedom  of  expression 
in  the  Americas,  singles  out  the 
Cuban  foreign  office  letters  dated 


Demo  Bailey  Answers 


GOP  MiUer’s  Blast 


The  press  freedom  committee 
includes  representatives  of  news¬ 
papers  from  every  country  in 
lAPA  membership — all  of  Latin 
America,  the  West  Indies,  Can¬ 
ada  and  the  United  States. 

400  Expected 

.More  than  400  members  and 
interested  persons  are  expected 
to  attend  the  General  Assembly, 
in  New  York  for  the  first  time 
since  1950.  Jack  R.  Howard, 
president  of  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  is  chairman  of  the 
host  committee. 

Dr.  Ricardo  Castro  Beeche, 
publisher  of  La  Nacion  of  San 
Jose,  Costa  Rica,  will  deliver 
the  welcoming  address  Monday 
morning.  The  luncheon  speaker 
Monday  will  be  Adlai  E.  Steven¬ 
son,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations. 

A  highlight  of  the  program 
will  be  the  presentation  of  the 
Hero  of  the  Free  Press  Medal 
to  Dr.  Jose  I.  Rivero,  publisher 
of  Diario  de  la  Marina  in 
Havana  until  the  paper  was 
confiscated  by  the  Castro  regime. 


John  M.  Bailey,  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  this  week  ques¬ 
tioned  Republican  Chairman 
William  E.  Miller’s  interest 
in  freedom  of  information. 
Comment^inK  on  Chairman 
Miller’s  a.’*ic!e  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  'i)  t.  7,  page  9), 
Chairman  Bailey  asked  why 
his  Republican  counterpart 
did  not  encourage  a  debate 
between  the  candidates  for 
Governor  in  New  Jersey. 
Chairman  Bailey  said: 

“If  Miller  really  believed 
in  freedom  of  information,  he 
would  advocate  that  the  Re¬ 
publican  gubernatorial  can¬ 
didate  in  New  Jersey  stand 
up  to  his  opponent  in  open 
debate.  It  is  disgraceful  to 
witness  a  political  party  at¬ 
tempting  to  hide  its  products 
and  policies. 

“The  partisan  propaganda 
which  Rep.  Miller  has  sent  to 


Editor  &  Pubusher  is  an  in-  I 
suit  to  the  intelligence  of  its  | 
readers.  I 

“Miller’s  implication  that  | 
the  reporters  who  cover  the  | 
White  House  are  dupes  and  | 
dopes  is  unfair  to  those  men  | 
and  women.  I  have  the  high-  | 
est  regard  for  the  honesty  I 
and  ethics  of  the  great  ma-  f 
jority  of  working  journalists.  | 

“It  would  seem  that  these  | 
reporters  and  their  editors  | 
and  publishers  are  the  proper 
judges  of  the  conduct  of  the 
.Administration’s  information 
program.  Certainly  they  ap¬ 
pear  better  qualified  to  judge 
news  than  a  lawyer-Congress- 
man  from  upstate  New 
York.” 

The  Democratic  National 
Committee  promised  E&P 
that  a  full  reply  to  Chair¬ 
man  Miller’s  charges  would 
be  forthcoming  for  the  issue 
of  Oct.  21  (next  week). 
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June  29  and  July  2,  which  con¬ 
tained  instructions  for  subver¬ 
sive  infiltration  and  actions  to 
undermine  the  economic  struc¬ 
ture  of  Argentine  newspaper¬ 
publishing  concerns  and  to  wreck 
the  spiritual  and  material  organ¬ 
ization  of  Argentina  journalism 
in  a  way  that  recalls  the  methods 
which  brought  about  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Cuban  free  press. 

“The  lAPA,  which  will  review 
these  new  developments,  strongly 
condemns  the  crude  and  cynical 
methods  by  which  the  Havana 
government  threatens  the  entire 
free  press  of  Latin  America.” 

Social  Functions 

At  a  business  session  Sunday, 
the  Board  of  Directors  will  vote 
on  a  by-law  amendment  aimed  at 
attracting  membership  frtnn 
regional  news  services,  feature 
and  photographic  services  and 
syndicates. 

Social  functions  arranged  by 
Mr.  Howard’s  committee  in¬ 
clude:  Thursday  —  Americas 
Foundation  dinner ;  Friday — 
Reception  by  Governor  Rocke¬ 
feller  and  Mrs.  Rockefeller, 
followed  by  Vision  Magazine 
dinner;  Saturday — La  Prensa, 
New  York,  reception;  Sunday — 
Manhattan  island  boat  tour; 
reception  by  AP  for  lAPA 
directors;  Monday — luncheon  by 
New  York  newspapers;  recep¬ 
tion  by  United  Press;  Tuesday 
— Time,  Inc.  reception;  after¬ 
noon  bus  trip;  Reader’s  Digest 
reception;  Wednesday — Fashion 
show  and  luncheon  for  ladies; 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co. 
reception. 

«  «  « 

CASE  AIRED 

President  Luis  A.  Somoza  of 
Nicaragua  has  informed  the 
Inter-American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  that  the  charges  made 
against  the  editor  of  La  Prensa 
of  Maruigua  are  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  courts  and  he  de¬ 
clined  any  responsibility  of  the 
Executive  in  such  case. 

In  a  message  to  the  chairman 
of  the  lAPA  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  John  R.  Reitemeyer, 
publisher  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  President  So¬ 
moza  also  said  that  the  editor. 
Dr.  Pedro  J.  Chamorro,  could 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  in 
i  his  defense. 

The  lAPA  had  protested  Oct. 
i  5  to  the  Nicaraguan  President 
against  an  order  for  the  arrest 
i  of  Dr.  Chamorro  and  a  fine  im¬ 
posed  against  La  Prensa.  Presi¬ 
dent  Somoza  said  that  the  news- 
{Contmued  on  page  80) 
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A.  W.  Shipton  Retires 
From  Copley  Press 


La  Jolla,  Calif. 

Two  changes  in  the  executive 
structure  of  Copley  Newspapers 
were  announced  this  week  by 
James  S.  Copley,  chairman  of 
the  corporation  of  the  Copley 
Press,  Inc. 

Audus  W.  Shipton  of  Spring- 
field,  Ill.,  will  retire  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Copley  Press,  Inc. 
William  Shea  of  San  Diego  will 
become  publisher  of  the  San 
Diego  Union  and  the  Evening 
Tribune,  of  which  he  has  been 
associate  publisher  and  general 
manager  since  1948. 

Both  changes  become  effective 
Nov.  1.  Mr.  Shipton’s  resigna¬ 
tion  is  for  reasons  of  health. 
There  was  no  immediate  an¬ 
nouncement  of  his  successor 
pending  a  meeting  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  Copley  Press. 

Mr.  Copley  said  Mr.  Shea’s 
advancement  to  publisher  results 
from  growth  of  the  San  Diego 
operations  and  his  own  wish  to 
devote  broader  attention  to  the 
overall  activities  of  the  Copley 
Newspapers,  now  the  third 


A.  W.  Shipton 


William  Shea 


largest  group  of  newspapers  in 
the  country. 

Mr.  Shipton  has  been  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  Copley  Press  for 
45  years.  He  started  as  an  ad- 
v'ertising  salesman  with  the 
Copley  newspaper  in  Aurora, 
Ill.  In  1942  he  became  the  cor¬ 
poration’s  second  president. 

“We  who  have  learned  much 
through  the  years  from  the  wise 
counsel  and  advice  of  Mr.  Ship- 
ton  will  greatly  miss  him  in  the 
daily  activities  of  our  newspa¬ 
pers,’’  Mr.  Copley  said.  “How¬ 
ever,  we  find  consolation  in  the 
fact  that  he  will  never  let  re¬ 
tirement  deny  any  of  his  asso¬ 
ciates  advice  and  counsel  when 
desired.’’ 

Optimistic 

In  paying  tribute  to  Mr.  Ship- 
ton,  Mr.  Copley  recalled  that 
through  the  years  of  their  asso¬ 
ciation  “Mr.  Shipton  never  ac¬ 
knowledged  adversity  and  al¬ 
ways  found  optimism  where  pes¬ 
simists  were  in  the  majority. 
And  it  was  this  attitude  that 
made  all  his  associates  rise  to 
greater  accomplishment.”  He 
said: 

“Mr.  Shipton,  through  his  45 
years  of  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  my  father,  the  late  Col.  Ira 
C.  Copley,  and  to  me  since  my 
assumption  of  control  of  our 
newspapers,  leaves  indelible  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  character  and  tal¬ 
ents  upon  the  growth  and  im¬ 
portance  of  our  organization.” 

Mr.  Shipton  has  been  active 
in  civic  and  newspaper  organi¬ 
zations  in  Illinois  and  national¬ 
ly- 

Speaking  of  Mr.  Shea’s  added 
responsibilities,  Mr.  Copley  said : 

“Our  greatly  expanded  oper¬ 
ations  have  made  it  necessary 
for  me  to  relinquish  my  status 
as  publisher  of  The  San  Diego 
Union  and  the  Evening  Tribune 
to  my  associate  of  many  years, 
William  Shea. 

“In  addition  to  assuming  the 
title  of  publisher,  Mr.  Shea  will 
continue  as  general  manager  of 
the  San  Diego  newspapers.” 

The  two  San  Di^o  newspa¬ 
pers  for  years  have  been  ex¬ 
panding  rapidly,  to  match  the 
city’s  great  growth.  Mechanical 
operations  have  been  enlarged 
greatly,  with  a  third  new  series 
of  press  units  now  being  in¬ 
stalled.  News  coverage  has  also 
been  broadened,  locally  and  in¬ 
ternationally.  The  newspaper 
plant  in  San  Diego  is  home  of¬ 
fice  of  the  Copley  News  Serv¬ 
ice,  which  serves  a  total  of  120 


James  S.  Copley 


newspapers,  including  the  Copley 
group,  and  has  a  client  circula¬ 
tion  of  5,000,000. 

Mr.  Shea  began  his  career 
with  Copley  Newspapers  as  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Culver 
City  Star-News  when  the  late 
Col.  Ira  C.  Copley  acquired  it 
and  other  newspapers  in  San 
Diego  and  the  Los  Angeles  area 
in  1928. 

Mr.  Shea  later  was  publisher 
of  the  San  Pedro  News-Pilot, 
one  of  the  16  Copley  newspa¬ 
pers.  He  is  vice  president  and 
director  of  the  Copley  Press,  Inc. 

Mr.  Copley  will  continue  to 
operate  from  the  La  Jolla  gen¬ 
eral  offices  of  the  Copley  News¬ 
papers  and  will  retain  an  active 
interest  in  the  San  Diego  publi¬ 
cations. 

In  addition  to  the  San  Diego 
newspapers,  Copley  publications 
in  California  include  the  San 
Pedro  News  -  Pilot,  Alhambra 
Post- Advocate,  Burbank  Daily 
Review,  Cidver  City  Star-News, 
Glendale  News-Press,  Monrovia 
News-Post,  South  Bay  Daily 
Breeze,  Venice  Evening  Van¬ 
guard  and  the  Borrego  Sun.  Illi¬ 
nois  newspapers  are  the  Aurora 
Beacon-News,  Elgin  Daily  Cour¬ 
ier-News,  Joliet  Herald-News, 
Illinois  State  Journal  and  the 
Illinois  State  Register,  Spring- 
field. 

Mayor  Bans  Weekly 

Torrance,  Calif. 

The  Weekly  People,  official 
organ  of  the  Socialist  Labor 
party,  was  banned  from  the 
streets  on  orders  of  the  mayor 
“because  it  is  garbage.” 

The  paper,  published  in  New 
York  City,  was  being  distributed 
on  racks  on  two  street  comers 
alongside  the  racks  of  Los 
Angeles  metropolitan  papers  and 
local  papers  in  this  suburban 
city  of  90,000. 

Mayor  Albert  Isen  said  he 
had  received  several  complaints 
from  citizens  that  the  news¬ 
paper  was  subversive. 


Stock  Tables 
Into 


N.Y.  Post 

The  New  York  Post,  oldest 
and  once  a  leading  New  York 
financial  newspaper,  resumes 
publication  of  a  complete  finan¬ 
cial  section  Oct.  16. 

Under  editorship  of  All)ert  L. 
Kraus,  formerly  of  the  New 
York  Times,  the  four-page  sec¬ 
tion  will  carry  complete  tables 
of  the  New  York  and  American 
stock  exchanges,  data  on  mu¬ 
tual  funds,  and  daily  digests  of 
business  and  investment  news. 
Sylvia  Porter’s  financial  column 
will  be  continued. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Schiff,  pub¬ 
lisher,  declined  to  reveal  costs 
involved. 

Mr.  Kraus  said  dry-runs  had 
shown  typesetting  problems  can 
be  handl^  by  the  tabloid.  Oth¬ 
ers  added  to  the  financial  news 
staff  are  Brad  Henderson,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  American  Banker, 
and  Phil  Kanter,  transferred 
from  city  side. 

Mr.  Kraus  was  on  the  finan¬ 
cial  department  of  the  Times 
from  May  1956  until  he  left  to 
join  the  Post  Sept.  18.  He  be¬ 
gan  his  newspaper  career  on  the 
Providence  (R.  1.)  Journal  and 
Bulletin  in  1947,  becoming  a 
business  news  reporter  for  those 
papers  in  1950.  He  was  a  Nie- 
man  Fellow  at  Harvard  in  1954- 
55. 

• 

Publisher’s  Demurrer 
Sustained  by  Judge 

Lewistown,  Mont. 

District  Judge  LeRoy  McKin¬ 
non  sustained  the  demurrer  of 
the  Fike  Publishing  Co.,  defend¬ 
ant  in  a  $250,000  libel  suit,  but 
gave  plaintiff  Ray  Wilson  30 
days  in  which  to  file  an  amended 
complaint. 

The  suit  is  the  first  of  two 
filed  by  Mr.  Wilson’s  attorney. 
Mr.  Wilson  was  a  Lewistown 
Daily  News  reporter,  working 
for  Fike  Publishing  Co.,  when 
three  shots  were  fired  into  the 
Edward  Fike  home  Aug.  10, 
1960. 

He  subsequently  was  tried  and 
acquitted  of  a  charge  of  second 
degree  assault. 

In  addition  to  the  $250,000  libel 
suit,  Wilson  filed  a  second  one 
a  month  later  in  August,  1961. 
In  that  action  he  seeks  $150,000. 

The  first  alleges  Wilson  was 
libeled  when  the  Daily  News 
printed  a  letter  to  the  editor 
concerning  the  shooting  inci¬ 
dent.  The  second  suit  also  al¬ 
leged  libel. 
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The  ‘Right-to-Know’  Battle  Rages  On 


Self-Censorship 
Plan  Praised 
By  Chandler 

Los  Angeles 

Charges  that  the  American 
press  lias  released  information 
of  value  to  the  Communists  are 
unfair,  Otis  Chandler,  publisher, 
Lot  Angeles  Times,  declared. 

Many  articles  have  been  with¬ 
held  which  would  have  damapred 
national  security,  he  told  a 
Rotarj’  Katherinff. 

The  real  villains  in  releasing 
reports  which  have  caused  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  press  within  recent 
months  are  those  departments 
and  persons  at  the  source  of  in¬ 
formation,  Mr.  Chandler  said. 

Those  interested  in  preserving 
security  would  do  better  to  di¬ 
rect  their  attention  to  those  in 
public  life  who  damage  security 
by  leaks,  he  declared. 

Those  in  government,  in  the 
military  or  in  related  fields  of 
science  and  industry  must  have 
a  clear  and  concise  vmderstand- 
ing  of  what  should  become  pub¬ 
lic  knowledge,  he  asserted. 

Distortions  Hit 

The  publisher  also  warned 
against  the  governmental 
practice  of  releasing  distorted 
information  as  trial  balloons  to 
establish  a  particular  impression 
or  to  develop  a  reaction. 

President  Kennedy  has  been 
a  source  of  much  of  the  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  press,  Mr.  Chandler 
said  in  pointing  to  the  White 
House  conference  early  this 
year. 

Stories  which  jeopardize  se¬ 
curity  could  not  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  imless  the  information 
had  been  given  by  persons  en¬ 
gaged  in  government  work,  the 
publisher  observed. 

If  information  damaging  to 
security  can  be  uncovered  by  a 
newspaperman,  it  also  can  be 
learned  by  a  trained  enemy 
agent,  he  added. 

“In  summary,  it  is  my  per¬ 
sonal  opinion  that  the  nation’s 
newspaper  press  is  doing, 
basically,  a  most  comprehensive 
job  of  self-censorship  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  best  interests,”  he  said. 

“Certainly  the  press  would 
agree  to  do  more  if  it  was  felt 
the  administration  is  cooperat¬ 
ing  by  being  entirely  honest  in 
its  dealings  with  all  segments 
of  the  press  on  the  releasing  of 
information  designed  for  public 
consumption.’ 


APME  Urges  War  SDX  Group 

Hits  Secrecy 

On  Official  Secrecy  In  Foreign  Aid 


The  continuing  cold  war 
against  governmental  secrecy 
saw  see-saw  action  in  the  last 
year,  with  the  FOI  front  pushed 
at  least  inches  forward,  the 
1961  Associated  Press  Manag¬ 
ing  Editors  Freedom  of  Infor¬ 
mation  Committee  asserted  in 
its  continuing  study  report. 

The  committee,  of  which  Ken¬ 
neth  R.  West,  Lansing  (Mich.) 
State  Journal,  is  chairman,  as¬ 
serted: 

“It  is  the  committee’s  view 
that  editorial  apathy  toward  the 
vital  issue  of  the  Right  to  Know 
can  be  overcome  only  by  con¬ 
stant  finger-pointing  at  the  sore 
spots  and  at  any  successful 
therapeutic  treatment  adminis¬ 
tered  locally  or  regionally  by  de¬ 
fenders  of  FOI  principles.  .  .  . 

No  Fixed  Formula 

“The  committee  has  no  fixed 
formula  for  the  future.  The  best 
results,  it  is  felt,  can  be  achieved 
by  flexible  but  unyielding  pres¬ 
sure  against  secrecy  at  all  levels. 
Editors  must  continually  be 
alert  themselves  to  encroach¬ 
ments  on  the  Right  to  Know. 
They  must  constantly  and  forci¬ 
bly  remind  their  readers  that 
it  is  a  public  —  not  a  press  — 
right.  They  must,  usually,  de¬ 
vise  their  own  methods  of  fight¬ 
ing  closed  doors  and  sealed  rec¬ 
ords.” 

The  APME  group  noted  that 
Rep.  John  E.  Moss  hailed  an 
executive  order  declassifying 
considerable  information  in  the 
federal  government,  but  it  ob¬ 
served: 

“Despite  these  developments, 
others  of  our  committee  mem¬ 
bers  felt  the  Kennedy  adminis¬ 
tration  has  tried  to  make  a  sur¬ 
face  showing  of  candid  behavior 
while  actually  concealing  much, 
playing  favorites  among  media 
and  reporters,  and  cultivating 
the  faceless  device  of  back¬ 
ground  briefings  to  dodge  in¬ 
dividual  responsibility  for  the 
divulging  of  information. 

Grassroots  Zeal 

“Despite  irresistible  attention 
to  the  Washington  scene,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  major  developments 
there,  our  conunittee  activities 
through  the  year  were  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  stimulating  FOI  in¬ 
terest  and  action  at  lower  levels. 
Earnest  effort  was  put  forth  to 


regenerate  grassroots  FOI  zeal 
through  fairly  comprehensive 
bulletins  such  as  were  first  at¬ 
tempted  in  1966. 

Geographical  Areas 

“Committee  members  were 
made  responsible  for  specific 
geographical  areas  in  keeping 
abreast  of  significant  develop¬ 
ments.  These  ranged  widely 
from  school  board  and  city  coun¬ 
cil  secret  sessions  through  the 
gamut  of  favorable  and  adverse 
court  decisions  and  legislative 
setbacks  and  successes.” 

It  was  the  committee’s  stated 
conviction  that  no  previous  year 
recorded  so  many  vigorous  edi¬ 
torial  defenses  of  FOI  funda¬ 
mentals. 

“Such  a  performance  could 
scarcely  help  but  filter  down 
through  newsroom  ranks,  laying 
fallow  ground  for  a  future  news 
harvest,”  the  report  jubilantly 
predicted.  The  report  added: 

Publishers  Interested 

“Intensified  interest  at  the 
publisher  level,  perhaps  piqued 
by  the  Kennedy  self-censorship 
hint,  also  was  a  good  augury. 
Our  committee  sought  to 
strengthen  links  with  ANPA 
and  assisted  that  group  in  test¬ 
ing  out  a  new  law  containing 
typical  bureaucratic  secrecy  pro¬ 
visions.” 

New  Right  to  Know  laws  in 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Ne¬ 
braska,  Missouri  and  California 
were  hailed. 

The  committee  spared  neither 
the  AP  nor  news  editors  in  mak¬ 
ing  insistent  demands  that 
greater  pressure  be  brought  to 
bear  in  forcing  open  closed  offi¬ 
cial  doors.  The  report  asserted: 

Cynical  Editors 

“Developments  did  give  com¬ 
mittee  members  a  feeling  on 
occasion,  however,  that  AP  was 
sometimes  neglecting  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  alert  the  public  to  the 
perils  implicit  in  governmental 
secrecy  at  whatever  level.  Possi¬ 
bly  the  fault  lay,  however,  with 
cynical  or  apathetic  news  edi¬ 
tors  who,  perhaps,  only  too 
acutely  judged  the  public’s  own 
indifference  toward  its  Right  to 
Know  and  hence  failed  to  pry 
into  tight  papers  significant 
stories  pertaining  to  the  sub¬ 
ject.” 


“The  cloak  of  bureaucratic  se¬ 
crecy”  should  be  flimg  complete¬ 
ly  off  the  foreign  aid  program 
and  particularly  in  that  pertain¬ 
ing  to  Latin  America. 

This  was  asserted  by  V.  M. 
Newton  Jr.  in  submitting  the 
federal  government  phase  of  his 
annual  report  as  chairman  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information 
Committee  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 
The  professional  journalism  so¬ 
ciety  opens  its  annual  conven¬ 
tion  at  Miami  Beach,  Oct.  26. 

Other  releases  from  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  deal  with  freedom  of 
information  in  the  50  states,  the 
news  camera  in  politics,  and  the 
courtroom  and  press  freedom  in 
Latin  America. 

Hits  Foreign  Aid  Secrecy 

Secrecy  regarding  foreign  aid 
should  end  “not  only  to  give  the 
American  people  their  rightful 
knowledge  of  the  expenditure  of 
their  tax  funds  but  also,  and 
equally  important,  to  give  world 
opinion  a  true  picture  of  Ameri¬ 
can  efforts  to  improve  the  lot  of 
distressed  peoples,”  said  Mr. 
Newton,  managing  editor  of  the 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune  and 
former  national  president  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Editor  Newton  and  the  com¬ 
mittee,  which  he  has  headed  for 
nine  years  in  a  continuous  bat¬ 
tle  for  the  people’s  “right  to 
know”,  recommended  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy,  himself,  give 
monthly  speeches  directed  to  the 
world’s  peoples  which  “not  only 
will  tell  the  full  and  complete 
story  of  American  foreign  aid, 
but  also  will  tell  the  story  of 
freedom  and  what  it  means  to 


Public  in  Dark 

Actually,  it  is  asserted  in  the 
report,  the  only  glimmer  of  light 
which  has  reached  the  American 
people  on  the  expenditure  of 
their  foreign  aid  funds  has  come 
from  Congressional  investiga¬ 
tions  and  from  such  books  as 
“The  Ugly  American”  and  “A 
Nation  of  Sheep.” 

The  Freedom  of  Information 
Committee  reports: 

“Since  the  close  of  World  War 
II,  Stalin,  Khrushchev  and  other 
Russian  leaders  have  made  great 
propaganda  gains  in  the  Cold 
War  by  their  promises  that 
(Continued  on  page  77) 
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Bank’s  Report 


A  study  by  the  Bank  of  New 
South  Wales  noted  that  televi¬ 
sion  has  “somewhat  reduced  the 


HolyPeoplCf 
It’s  That 
Food  Editor! 


THERE  I  WAS  minding  my  own 
business  (lhaf's  me  on  the  left) 
when  trotting  into  the  barn  comes 
this  food  editor,  Betty  Nicholas. 
Seems  that  she  casually  mentioned 
her  skill  at  milking  cows  a  few 
days  ago  and  her  buddies  on  the 
San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  and 
News  challenged  her  to  prove  it. 
Note  that  I  turn  my  back  on  the 
whole  thing  .  .  . 


THE  JOB  done,  she  flashes  a  tri¬ 
umphant  smile  to  the  onlookers. 
Note  her  costume,  somewhat  un¬ 
orthodox  for  farm  labor,  but  per¬ 
fectly  proper  for  a  food  editor 
engaged  in  basic  research.  I'm 
told.  Also  note  I  deign  not  to 
acknowledge  my  part  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  with  so  much  as  a  glance. 
How  could  17  That  photographer 
wasn't  shooting  my  best  side,  I 
tell  you  .  . . 

EDITOR  ac 


PROVING  WHATEVER  she  set 
out  to  prove.  Miss  Nicholas  re¬ 
linquishes  her  place  to  my  milking 
machine.  Over  there  on  the  left 
is  Ray  Gaddis,  district  sales  man¬ 
ager  for  Borden  (say,  what  ever 
happened  to  Elsie?)  who  sat  up 
the  demonstration.  And  next  to 
him  is  Manuel  Cardoza,  who  sup¬ 
plied  me  to  the  proceedings.  Now, 
about  that  Mercury  and  News 
photographer  .  .  . 
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Australian 
Competition 
Step-up  Seen 

San  Francisco 

A  further  step-up  in  competi¬ 
tion  for  newspapers  is  being 
talked  in  Australia,  according 
to  Eric  Riel,  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational  correspondent. 

This  is  developing  from  in¬ 
dications  of  a  move  for  a  new 
group  of  television  stations  in 
that  country,  the  former  man¬ 
ager  for  UPI  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  reported  during 
a  visit  here  last  week. 

Observers  believe  additional 
TV  stations  will  be  provided  if 
Robert  Gordon  Menzies  is  re¬ 
elected  prime  minister,  he  re¬ 
ported. 

Dual  System 

Presently  Australia  has  a  na¬ 
tional  television  system  and  a 
series  of  commercial  stations. 
The  national  system  —  Austral¬ 
ian  Broadcasting  Company  — 
has  an  estimated  1000  corre¬ 
spondents.  ABC  carries  no  com¬ 
mercials,  but  obtains  $10,000,- 
000  in  support  annually  from 
the  receipts  of  the  government 
licensing  system.  The  time  dif¬ 
ferential  with  many  of  the 
world’s  news  centers  has  caused 
the  government  stations  to  em¬ 
phasize  news  —  especially  that 
breaking  after  the  deadlines  in 
Australian  cities. 

The  commercial  stations  op¬ 
erate  on  funds  from  advertis¬ 
ing.  The  competition  is  cutting 
into  the  newspaper  dollar.  News¬ 
paper  organizations  with  inter¬ 
ests  in  stations  include  the 
Adelaide  Advertiser,  Adelaide 
News,  Ltd.,  Melbourne  Herald, 
Sydney  Morning  Herald  and  the 
Brisbane  Courier  Mail. 

Complexities  of  the  situation 
are  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
the  Melbourne  Age  holds  a  small 
interest  in  GTV-9.  This  station 
has  recently  been  purchased  by 
Sir  Francis  Packer  of  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Press,  Ltd.,  publishing 
Sydney  newspapers. 


news  value  of  evening  newspa¬ 
pers.” 

This  has  had  the  effect  of 
pushing  evening  newspapers 
more  into  magazine  and  editorial 
features,  thus  narrowing  the 
field  for  news.  It  also  has  en¬ 
couraged  the  newspapers  in  gen¬ 
eral  to  devote  more  space  to  TV 
advertising  and  information,  the 
bank  report  stated. 

Advertising  in  both  press  and 
radio  appears  to  have  increased, 
but  television  expenditures  now 
account  for  9%  of  all  adver¬ 
tising,  the  report  added. 

Mr.  Riel  joined  UPI  in  Shang¬ 
hai  in  1949.  Shortly  later  he 
was  bound  for  Hong  Kong  in 
advance  of  the  Chinese  Commu¬ 
nist  move.  He  left  China’s  main¬ 
land  four  days  in  advance  of 
Frank  H.  Bartholomew,  now 
president  of  UPI,  who  enplaned 
on  the  last  flight  department  be¬ 
fore  the  Communists  took  over 
the  city. 

Previously  Mr.  Riel  was  for 
more  than  two  years  city  editor 
of  the  Tientsin  Evening  Journal. 
Communists  warned  that  they 
would  “get  him”  for  his  news 
reports,  obtained  because  of  a 
knowledge  of  both  Russian  and 
Chinese  langruages. 

He  is  being  re-assigned  to 
UPI’s  bureau  at  Los  Angeles. 


Cartoon  Display 

Hartford,  Conn. 

An  exhibit  of  60  political  car¬ 
toons  by  Hartford  Times  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonist  Edmund  Valt- 
man  is  on  display  at  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Public  Library. 


Pa.  Group 
Buys  Daily, 
3  Weeklies 


Niles,  Ohio 

A  group  of  Pennsylvania 
newspapermen  has  purchased 
the  Niles  Daily  Times  and  three 
weeklies  in  adjoining  communi¬ 
ties. 

The  new  corporation,  the  Niles 
Publishing  Company,  bought  the 
daily  and  weeklies  from  Milton 
I.  Wick,  publisher,  and  James 
L.  Wick  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  Ohio  papers  operated  under 
the  name  of  Mahoning  Valley 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

In  addition  to  7,600  circulation 
of  the  Times,  the  purchase  ar¬ 
rangement  includes  the  Weekly 
Girard  News,  Hubbard  News, 
Suburban  Reporter,  and  a  com¬ 
mercial  printing  business. 

Chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
new  corporation  is  E.  P.  Boyle, 
president  of  the  Derrick  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  and  publisher 
and  editor  of  the  Oil  City  (Pa.) 
Derrick. 

W.  K.  Ulerich,  president  of 
the  Progressive  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  and  publisher  of  the  Clear¬ 
field  (Pa.)  Progress,  is  presi¬ 
dent. 

L.  W.  Stauffer,  publisher  of 
the  Danville  (Pa.)  News  and 
Belief  ante  (Pa.)  Centre  Demo¬ 
crat,  a  weekly,  is  executive  vice- 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
new  corporation. 


Other  members  of  the  board 
are  John  H.  Biddle,  of  Hunting¬ 
don;  R.  W.  Rhoades,  and  S.  A. 
Breene,  all  of  Oil  City.  Mr. 
Biddle  is  publisher  of  the  Hunt¬ 
ingdon  (Pa.)  Daily  News,  and 
is  affiliated  with  three  other 
daily  newspapers  and  two  weekly 
newspapers  in  Pennsylvania.  He 
is  president  of  Radio  Station 
WHUN,  Huntingdon,  and  is 
associated  with  several  other 
radio  stations. 

Mr.  Rhoades,  former  circula¬ 
tion  supervisor  for  the  Curtis 
Publishing  Company,  serv^  as 
circulation  manager,  sales  man¬ 
ager  in  charge  of  circulation  and 
advertising,  and  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  before  being  nam^^d  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
of  Venango  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Mr.  Breene  holds  directorship 
in  the  Derrick  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany. 

• 

Rain  Knocks  Out 
Wires  Temporarily 

Augusta,  Me. 

The  Daily  Kennebec  Journal, 
operating  in  its  new  $750,000 
plant  less  than  two  months,  was 
isolated  from  the  outside  world 
during  a  heavy  rainfall  that 
was  related  to  Hurricane  Esther, 

Water  in  an  underground 
cable  deadened  the  newspaper’s 
Associated  Press  wires,  it’s 
leased  wires  to  two  other  Maine 
newspapers  and  its  telephones. 
To  get  the  news  the  KJ  used 
the  AP  teletype  at  the  State 
House  Bureau  and  reporters 
received  local  news  by  using 
telephones  in  nearby  gas  stations 
and  a  motel. 
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‘SE>D  US  A  POSTCARD* 

Chi  Tribune  Replies 
To  Paar  Writers 


Chicago 

A  “substantial  amount”  of 
mail  has  been  received  by  the 
Chimyo  Tribune  as  a  result  of 
lack  Paar’s  urging  of  TV 
viewers  to  send  postal  cards  or 
letters  to  the  ^itor  and  the 
Tribune’s  invitation,  in  turn,  to 
“Send  Us  a  Postcard.” 

The  exact  amount  of  mail 
received  as  of  Oct.  10  was  not 
available  from  the  Tribune  as 
efforts  were  being  made  to  sort 
the  mail  into  responses  from  the 
two  groups,  the  TV  viewers,  and 
those  who  read  the  Tribune  edi¬ 
torial  of  Oct.  6,  after  Paar’s 
repeated  urging  to  write  to  “Don 
Maxwell,  Chicago  Tribune,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.” 

‘Send  Us  a  Postcard’ 


purpose  and  intention,  warning 
that  U.S.  must  remain  vigilant 
against  “convert  attacks”  upon 
the  freedom  of  press. 

“It  is  the  cause  of  America 
that  makes  the  Tribune  a  news¬ 
paper,  and  it  is  in  that  cause 
that  we  have  labored  for  more 
than  a  century,  and  labor  to¬ 
day,”  asserted  the  Tribune  in  its 
editorial  which  went  on  to  ask: 

Outlines  Its  Position 

“If  you  were  the  editor  of  this 
newspaper,  bound  by  your  lights 
to  present  the  news  as  completely 


and  fairly  as  lay  within  your 
power,  and  laboring  under  the 
injunction  of  an  honored  prede¬ 
cessor  to  speak  as  ‘an  advocate 
of  political  and  moral  progress,’ 
how  would  you  address  yourself 
to  the  jumble  of  our  times?  .  .  . 

“The  best  prescription  the 
Tribune  can  offer  for  dis¬ 
charging  its  responsibilities  is, 
first,  to  endeavor  to  see  things 
clearly;  second,  to  judge  them 
calmly ;  third,  to  determine  what 
is  best  for  America  and  for  the 
survival  of  liberty  both  at  home 
and  wherever  it  still  exists  in 
the  world,  and,  fourth,  to  offer 
counsels  of  wisdom  and  courage.” 

The  editorial  reminded 
readers,  “We  have  never  felt  the 
need  to  yield  to  the  clamor  of 
the  claque,”  and  added,  “The 
editor  of  this  newspaper  was 
reminded  of  that  when  he  once 
inquired  of  a  Hungarian  refugee 
in  Canada  at  what  precise  point 
the  man  had  decided  to  flee  his 


homeland.  The  reply:  ‘When  all 
the  newspapers  be^n  printing 
the  same  editorials’.” 

After  discussing  some  of  the 
issues  as  viewed  by  the  Tribune 
regarding  the  Berlin  situation, 
the  editorial  closed  with  the 
comment:  “We  know  that  not 
always  will  all  our  readers  agree 
with  us.  Indeed,  our  Voice  of 
the  People  is  hospitable  to  dis¬ 
sent.  But,  when  we  think  we  are 
right,  we  shall  persevere.” 

• 

Salisbury  to  Radio 

Rockford,  Ill. 

David  W.  Salisbury,  former 
radio  station  sales  manager  and 
more  recently  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Rockford 
Morning  Star  and  Register- 
Republic,  has  been  named 
general  manager  of  WROK, 
affiliated  with  the  Rockford 
Newspapers. 


Minor  ‘Great  Debate’  Aired  in  New  York 


The  Tribune’s  reply  to  Paar 
was  a  brief  lead  editorial, 
stating: 

“Anyone  who  is  not  a  regular 
subscriber  to  the  Tribune  but 
'  wishes  to  know  where  we  stand 
on  matters  of  public  concern  is 
invited  to  send  us  a  postcard 
stating  the  subject  of  his  inter¬ 
est.  We  shall  be  particularly 
happy  to  send  television  viewers 
reprints  of  recent  editorials 
bearing  on  the  conduct  of 
visitors  to  Berlin.” 

Because  of  the  public’s  inter¬ 
est,  judging  from  the  volume  of 
mail  received,  W.  D.  (Don) 
Maxwell,  Tribune  editor,  has 
decided  to  send  copies  of  six 
recent  Tribune  editorials  dealing 
with  the  Berlin  situation, 
including  three  that  mention 
Paar  specifically,  to  all  who 
respond,  whether  at  Paar’s 
urging  or  at  the  Tribune’s  invi¬ 
tation,  if  a  return  address  is 
given. 

The  editorials  appeared  in  the 
Tribune  from  Sept.  8  through 
Oct.  8,  the  latter  being  a  special 
editorial,  restating  the  Tribune’s 
editorial  independence  in  behalf 
I  of  “The  Cause  of  America,”  with 
i  no  reference  to  Paar. 

Note  from  Editor 

Accompanying  the  editorial 
reprints  is  a  brief  note  signed 
by  Mr.  Maxwell,  stating: 
“Thank  you  for  writing.  Your 
comment  is  interesting.  We 
believe  you  will  want  to  read  our 
editorials  on  the  subject.  Repro¬ 
ductions  are  attached  .  .  .” 

The  Tribune’s  lead  editorial  of 
Sunday,  Oct.  8,  reaffirms  that 
paper’s  independent  editorial 


Televized  political  debates  got 
a  shot  in  the  arm  this  week  when 
Mayor  Robert  F.  Wagner  and 
his  challenger  in  the  coming 
November  mayoralty  election. 
New  York  Attorney  General 
Louis  J.  Lefkowitz,  debated  cam¬ 
paign  issues  for  an  hour  over 
station  WPIX. 

The  format  was  virtually  a 
reenactment  of  the  Kennedy- 
Nixon  “Great  Debate”  which 
pioneered  this  style  of  cam¬ 
paigning.  Wagner  and  Lefko¬ 
witz  traded  political  blows  in  a 
television  arena  which  contained 
some  of  the  same  furniture  and 
podiums  used  in  the  Kennedy- 
Nixon  debate.  The  props  were 
dusted  off  in  TV’s  “theatrical 
warehouse”  and  set  up  again 
for  the  local  campaign  fight. 

There  was  little  deviation  from 
the  format  of  the  presidential 
debate.  Except  for  a  four-and-a- 
half  minute  summary  allowed 
each  rival  at  program’s  end,  the 
opponents  were  confined  to 
answering  questions  put  to  them 
by  three  newspapermen  who  had 
b^n  chosen  by  lot:  Oliver  Pilat 
of  the  New  York  Post;  Keith 
Johnson  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  Edward  O’Neill  of 
the  New  York  Daily  News. 

Each  candidate  was  asked 
several  questions  and  each  was 
permitted  to  comment  on  replies 
made  by  his  opponent.  Each  man 
had  two  minutes  to  reply  to 
questions  and  one  minute  to 
comment  on  his  rival’s  replies. 
The  moderator  of  the  debate, 
John  Tillman  of  the  WPIX  news 
staff,  sounded  a  warning  chime 
15  seconds  before  one  of  the  par¬ 
ticipant’s  time  ran  out  and  a 


double  chime  when  his  time  was 
up.  The  candidates  were  not 
given  advance  notice  of  the 
questions  and  they  were  not 
permitted  to  bring  any  notes  or 
research  material  into  the  studio. 
Each  man  spoke  from  a  standing 
position  behind  podiums.  The 
camera  focused  on  each  speaker 
but  no  “reaction”  shots  were 
made. 

In  an  enthusiastic  interview 
after  the  show,  which  took  place 
Tuesday  night,  Mr.  Lefkowitz 
proposed  “a  series  of  old- 
fashioned  debates,  if  possible  on 
the  steps  of  borough  hall  in 
every  borough,”  as  well  as  other 
TV  encounters. 

Mayor  Wagner  closed  the 
door  on  further  TV  debates  with 
his  opponent.  “They  would  just 
be  a  rehash  of  last  night,”  he 
said  Wednesday,  adding  that 
even  last  year’s  Kennedy-Nixon 
debates  trailed  off  in  public  in¬ 
terest  after  the  first  encounter. 
Other  forums,  he  claimed,  were 
more  suited  to  the  presentation 
of  “bread-and-butter  issues.” 
Both  sides  had  agreed  to  a  sin¬ 
gle  TV  debate. 

WPIX’s  decision  to  present 
the  debate  was  made  after 
several  New  York  networks 
decided  to  bypass  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  because  of  the  FCC  equal 
time  rule.  Three  city  radio  sta¬ 
tions  —  WNYC,  WOR  and 
WNCN-FM — along  with  WPIX, 
carried  the  Wagner-Lefkowitz 
debate,  thereby  committing 
themselves  to  giving  equal  time 
to  minority  party  candidates. 
Radio’s  WNEW,  which  did  not 
carry  the  program,  objected  to 
the  ground  rules  set  up  by  the 


candidates  which  prohibited  the 
use  of  excerpts  for  broadcasting 
rather  than  the  entire  debate. 
The  station’s  general  manager, 
John  V.  B.  Sullivan  said  WNEW 
refused  to  “play  second  class 
citizen  to  TV  and  newspapers.” 

During  the  Kennedy-Nixon 
debate,  the  candidates  did  not 
place  prohibitions  on  use  of 
material.  The  networks  also 
viewed  the  first  debate  more 
favorably  because  in  that 
instance  Congress  suspended  the 
equal  time  law. 

On  Wednesday  WMCA  radio 
flouted  the  ground  rules  by 
broadcasting  tape-recorded  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  the  show  in  their 
newscasts.  A  WMCA  spokes¬ 
man  said,  “Our  lawyers  have 
advised  us  the  material  is  in  the 
public  domain.”  He  added  that 
some  of  the  sequences  were 
broadcast  at  10:45  P.M.,  Tues¬ 
day,  15  minutes  after  the  Wag¬ 
ner-Lefkowitz  show  ended. 


PUT  UP  YOUR  GLOVES 

Crook,  Newsday 
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MEET  DAVE  MEADE 


On  The  Job — No.  12:  The  Rehgion  Writer 


By  Rick  Frie<lman 

Chicago 

THE  MAN— Dave  Meade,  39, 
married,  and  the  father  of  three 
children,  was  bom  in  Chicago 
and  raised  in  one  of  its  suburbs. 
Western  Springs  (w'here  he 
lives  today). 

From  1940  to  1943  he  attended 
Grinnell  College,  Iowa,  majoring 
in  English  and  Journalism,  then 
entered  the  Navy  V-12  Program 
at  the  University  of  Dubuque. 

A  year  later  he  had  a  B.A.  from 
Grinnell  by  way  of  transferred 
credits,  and  a  midshipman’s 
commission  in  the  Navy. 

Dave  Meade  left  the  Navy  in 
1946  and  took  his  first  reporting 
job  with  the  Clinton  (Iowa) 
Daily  Herald,  then  a  35,000-cir¬ 
culation  newspaper.  Eighteen 
months  later  he  was  out  of  the 
news  field  and  half  of  a  partner¬ 
ship  which  sold  war  surplus. 

In  1948  Dave  Meade  entered 
the  State  University  of  Iowa 
where  the  following  year  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  M.A.  in  Education. 
After  graduating  from  Iowa  he 
taught  English  and  Journalism 
and  supervised  student  publica¬ 
tions  in  Chicago  area  schools. 
In  1951,  a  job  as  editor  and  ad 
manager  of  the  Ediaon-Norwood 
Review,  a  weekly  serving  Chi¬ 
cago’s  northwest  side,  brought 
him  back  into  news  work. 

After  10  months  with  the 
weekly,  Dave  Meade  began  a 
three-year  stint  as  a  rewrite 
man  for  the  Hammond  (Ind.) 
Times.  “I  decided  I  was  not  cut 
out  for  teaching,”  Dave  recalls 
today.  “So  I  got  back  into  news¬ 
paper  w’ork  determined  to  really 
learn  it.” 

He  came  to  the  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Daily  News  as  a  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  in  December, 
1956.  For  six  months  Dave 
Meade  covered  police,  federal 
and  criminal  courts,  the  county 
building,  and  did  some  rewrite. 
Then  the  religion  editor’s  job 
opened  up,  Maurice  “Ritz” 
Fischer,  acting  city  editor  (city 
editor  today) ,  offered  it  to  Dave. 
“I  was  perfectly  happy  with 
G.A.,”  Dave  remembers.  “I  liked 
the  variety.” 

He  told  Maurice  Fischer  he 
never  had  a  strong  connection 
with  religion  either  in  his  back¬ 
ground  or  writing.  Dave  was 
given  a  night  to  think  the  offer 
over. 

Dave  concluded  that  the  re¬ 
ligion  slot  could  be  developed 
because  it  touched  on  all  of  life. 
He  reckoned  that  some  of  the 
best  minds  in  the  world  were 


Chicago  Daily  Newt  Religion  Writer  Dave  Meade,  right,  out  for  "A 
Stranger  Goes  to  Church"  story,  visits  Grace  Presbyterian  Church,  back¬ 
ground  left,  on  Chicago's  South  Side.  The  public  housing  project,  where 
most  of  the  people  in  the  neighborhood  live,  is  in  background  right. 
Kneeling  left  is  E.  Wellington  (Tony)  Butts,  student  minister  attending 
McCormick  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago.  He  served  three  months 
this  summer  as  a  volunteer  at  Grace  Church,  under  the  Presbytery  of 
Chicago's  "Student  Summer  Service  Program." 


in  this  field,  waiting  to  be 
tapped  by  a  reporter. 

In  July,  1957,  Dave  Meade, 
former  school  teacher  and 
weekly  editor,  became  religion 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News. 

^ 

THE  JOB  —  The  sacrament, 
the  seminary,  the  sermon; 
church  construction,  contro¬ 
versy,  and  choir — they  make  up 
but  a  part  of  Dave  Meade’s 
varied  religion  beat. 

His  day  starts,  properly 
enough,  on  Sunday  when  he  at¬ 
tends  one  of  the  many  churches 
of  Chicago  and  its  suburbs. 
Here  Dave  gathers  material  for 
his  regular  Monday  series,  “A 
Stranger  Goes  to  Church.” 

The  feature  has  taken  him 
into  such  varied  houses  of  wor¬ 
ship  as  the  First  Church  of  Reli¬ 
gious  Science  in  the  city’s  heart, 
and  the  Good  Shepherd  Commu¬ 
nity  Church  in  suburban  Des 
Plaines.  “This  series  involves 
much  more  than  just  writing  up 
a  particular  service,”  Dave  ex¬ 
plains.  “It  may  be  about  a  lay¬ 
man  conducting  a  service  or 
some  interesting  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  I  try  to  show  how  people 
worship.” 

Dave  also  supervises  the 
News’  regular  Saturday  Re¬ 
ligion  Page,  which  he  begins 
working  on  Friday.  Some  of  the 
news  comes  from  the  city  desk 


or  the  telegraph  desk.  The  lead 
story  might  be  a  late-breaking 
news  development  or  time  piece, 
and  it  might  be  local,  national 
or  international.  Religious  spot 
news  stories  and  “Notes  on 
Religion,”  a  collection  of  short 
items  which  are  headed  by  an 
important  news  lead  fill  out  the 
rest  of  the  page.  (“Notes”  also 
runs  during  the  week  on  oc¬ 
casion.) 

The  lead  item  in  “Notes” 
might  be  about  a  Lutheran 
leader  warning  of  the  dangers 
of  the  John  Birch  Society;  what 
Dave  calls  “social  items”  makes 
up  the  rest  of  the  column — ap¬ 
pointments,  dinners,  choir  con¬ 
certs,  theological  commence¬ 
ments,  bible  society  meetings, 
etc. 


But  religious  news  isn’t  dele¬ 
gated  to  just  one  page  each 
w'eek.  Each  day  it  competes  with 
stories  in  other  areas  for  top 
space  and  position.  News  policy 
is  to  aim  for  at  least  one  major 
religion  story  each  day.  It  may 
take  the  form  of  a  spot  news 
event  in  the  city  such  as  a  split 
in  one  of  the  denominations,  or 
it  may  be  a  news  feature  based 
on  an  interview  with  a  noted 
theologian  passing  through 
town. 

“Like  the  science  and  military 
beats,”  says  Dave,  “this  is  a 
specialized  segment  of  the  news. 
I  try  to  report  it  as  I  would 


"]  report  other  news  if  I  werv  as¬ 
signed  to  it — I  try  to  make  it 
stand  on  its  own  two  feet. 

“There  are  things  popping  all 
the  time  in  religion  which  are 
pretty  big.  The  whole  spectrum 
is  right  here  in  Chicago  but  my 
beat  is  nation-w’ide.  All  of  our 
major  social  problems  —  i-ace, 
slum  clearance,  helping  under¬ 
developed  countries — are  tietl  up 
with  religion.  Practically  every 
denomination  has  a  peace  move¬ 
ment  in  it. 

“Religion  gets  into  Science. 
For  instance,  there  is  a  move  on 
now  to  investigate  spiritual 
healing  in  medicine.  Ministers 
and  doctors  are  working  to¬ 
gether  to  find  a  common  ground. 

“The  space  age  is  opening  up 
the  whole  cosmos  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  and  stimulating  discussion 
'A  on  such  topics  as  whether  there 
are  beings  on  other  worlds,  and 
if  so,  what  relation  they  will 
have  to  our  religious  beliefs.” 

^9 

fhi  When  Astronaut  Alan  B. 
of  Shepard  Jr.  made  his  historic 
flight,  Dave  ran  a  story  on  Dr. 

,  Abraham  Kaplan,  noted  Jewish 
^  philosopher,  who  contended: 
“One  who  discovers  a  law  of 
nature  is  learning  something  of 

the  mind  of  God.” 

)Ot 

“Covering  religion  isn’t  let- 
ting  the  local  minister  drone 
^  on,”  Dave  claims.  “But  a  num- 
jjg  ber  of  papers  haven’t  realized 
igQ  the  validity  of  religious  news 
and  they’ve  been  in  a  rut  for 
years.  It’s  such  a  broad  field  we 
„  haven’t  even  gotten  into  it,  and 
it’s  just  as  exciting  as  outer 
space — exploring  the  unknown. 
I’m  still  finding  out  for  myself 

and  telling  other  people  about 
ces  „ 

ip- 

on-  Places  and  People 

ce- 

gg^  “Finding  out  for  myself”  has 
led  Dave  into  many  places  and 
,  introduced  him  to  some  famous 
and  interesting  religious  think- 
ith  world, 

top  Some  of  the  places  have  been 
icy  the  Baha’i  House  of  Worship  in 
jor  Wilmette,  Ill.,  and  the  seven 
lay  Buddhist  temples  in  the  Chicago 


city  sucn  as  a  split  Some  of  the  people  have  been: 
e  denominations,  or  ...  a  •  n  l  nr 

news  feature  b^  ,  ^  25-ye^- 

view  with  a  noted  old  Islam  missionary  and  scholar 
passing  through  Pakistan,  and  a  member 

of  the  Ahmadiyya  Movement, 
science  and  military  ^as  assigned  to  Chicago  to 
5  Dave,  “this  is  a  create  a  better  understanding 
egment  of  the  news,  of  Islam  among  the  different 
port  it  as  I  would  {Continued  on  page  80) 
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Business  News  Group  Will  Be  Permanent 


Norfolk,  Va. 

A  repeated  challenge  to  add 
an  “extra  dimension”  to  busi¬ 
ness  news  reporting  and  the  in¬ 
creased  importance  of  this  spe¬ 
cialized  field  were  dominant 
themes  during  a  national  Busi¬ 
ness  News  Seminar. 

The  fast-paced  three-day  ses¬ 
sion  attracted  60  participants 
from  as  far  away  as  San  Diego. 

At  the  conclusion,  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  financial  writers  and 
editors  voted  to  form  a  national 
association  and  named  R.  K.  T. 
Larson  chairman  of  a  temporary 
organization  committee.  Mr. 
Larson,  director  of  Region  II, 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  and  associate 
editor  for  public  service  of  the 
Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star 
here,  also  was  the  originator  of 
the  idea  for  the  seminar. 

Seminars  Needed 

Mr.  Larson  was  enthusiastic 
about  the  seminar’s  success,  say¬ 
ing  that  it  “proved  the  point” 
that  SDX  seminars,  especially 
cut  and  tailored,  yet  flexible,  are 
needed  in  many  specialized 
fields. 

“It  will  mean  a  great  deal  for 
the  papers  of  America  if  other 
publishers  will  awake  to  this 
fact,”  he  added. 

The  sessions  were  under  the 
joint  sponsorship  of  Norfolk  and 
Richmond  members  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  and  the  School  of 
Business,  Norfolk  College  of 
William  and  Mary, 

Vermont  C.  Royster,  editor  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  was 
the  first  of  several  speakers  to 
challenge  the  writers  to  add  an 
“extra  dimension.” 

Mr.  Royster  first  invited  his 
audience  to  determine  “What  is 
business  news  and  what  is  the 
news  that  affects  business?” 

He  said  the  more  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  deals  with  the 
subject  “the  more  confused  we 
get.”  He  cited  a  number  of  sto¬ 
ries  with  far-ranging  ramifica¬ 
tions — some  of  them  unlikely 
sounding  subjects  for  business 
stories — yet  with  a  distinct  busi¬ 
ness  angle. 

However,  a  basic  guideline  for 
business  news  is  just  news,  Mr. 
Royster  said. 

Mr.  Royster  suggested  that 
some  of  the  distinctions  made  in 
the  handling  of  business  news 
are  “traps”.  He  spoke  specifi¬ 
cally  towards  small  and  medium 
size  dailies,  suggesting  that  they 
throw  out  the  business  page  and 
the  business  column  as  such,  as 
well  as  stock  market  quotations 
and  concentrate  on  good  local 
reporting. 

He  emphasized  the  need  for  a 
lot  of  basic  information  on  local 


growing  publications  a  neces¬ 
sity.” 

Wants  Stork  Tables 

He  departed  from  his  pre¬ 
pared  text  to  voice  a  mild  dis¬ 
agreement  with  Mr.  Royster  on 
the  matter  of  stock  tables.  Even 
if  tables  are  incomplete,  Mr. 
Marks  said,  they  will  provide 
guidance  to  those  interested  in 
the  stock  market. 

some  degree,”  said  Mr. 
Marks,  “I  see  business  news 
STUDY  BUSINESS  NEWS— Among  thofe  attending  a  national  Business  poorly  evaluated.  It  seems  to  me 
News  Seminar  in  Norfolk  were  Jesse  Glasgow,  business  editor,  Baltimore  that  it  is  the  editor’s  function 
(Md.)  Sun;  Nate  Polowetiky,  general  business  editor.  Associated  Press;  to  study  and  know  the  size,  the 
Ross  Dick,  business  editor,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal;  Fred  Spring  busi-  type  of  business,  the  general 
ness  page  editor,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press;  R.  K.  T.  Larson,  seminar  range  of  product  and  the  vital- 
director.  j|,y.  major  American 

business  firms.” 

.  .  .  1  1  i  1  n  1-  •  •  1  1.  j  Two  other  speakers  and  active 

business,  quotes  on  local  stocks  Berlin  crisis  article,  he  said. 

T,,  ,  ’  ,  .  workshop  participants  were 

and  other  local  stories.  The  men,  however,  have  not 


Press,  and  Jesse  C.  Bogue, 
financial  editor  United  Press 
International. 

Mr.  Polowetzky  also  saw  the 
need  for  an  extra  dimension 
that  could  transform  a  good 
business  story  into  a  page  one 
story.  He  said  there  not  only 


time  and  then  report  to  this 
group,” 

He  suggested  that  a  journal¬ 
ism  school  might  participate, 
playing  the  same  relation  as  a 


Mr.  Royster  said  he  felt  it  deserted  the  financial  scene,  he  Aasfv*iatj>d 

M  11  ..u-  II  j  A  man  j  l •  iiess  cditor  of  the  Associated 

was  an  all  or  nothing  propo-  assured.  A  1960  readership  sur- 

sition  on  stock  market  quota-  vey  showed  52%  of  the  male 

tions  and  added  half-humorously  readers  and  25%  of  the  female 

that  this  could  be  left  to  the  readers  looked  over  the  business 
Wall  Street  Journal.  section.  This  compared  with 

Pollster  Dr.  George  Gallup,  29%  for  men  and  10%  for 
echoing  some  of  Mr.  Royster’s  women  in  1940. 
comments  dealing  with  “extra 

dimension,”  challenged  papers  to  Interest  Grows  .  . 

“develop  a  practical  program  of  “Interest  in  business  news  is  has  to  be  a  stylistic  clmnge,  but 

experimentation,  taking  the  best  prowing  by  leaps  and  bounds—  ^  conceptual  change  about  what 

ideas  that  come  from  this  meet-  there’s  no  question  about  it,”  constitutes  business  news, 
ing,  try  them  for  a  long  enough  jyjr.  Nelson  said.  He  urged  the  Gene  Miller,  McGraw-Hill  ex¬ 
writers  to  pay  attention  to  the  ccutive^  and  Newsday  business 
women’s  audience — new  products  columnist,  detailed  some  of  his 
that  affect  them,  for  example —  exi^riences  in  writing  “purse 
and  promote  heavily.  strings”  columns.  He  said 

_  “You’ll  be  derelict  in  not  readers  want  sophisticated  ad- 

medical  school  to  a  practicing  pressing  the  proniotion  depart-  vice,  but  purse  strings  col- 

physician.  ment  to  promote  financial  news,”  umns  are  much  harder  than 

Dr.  Gallup  said  newspapers  urged.  Mr.  Nelson  also  indi-  other  business  stories  because 
should  develop  a  less  fomal  way  gated  through  an  indirect  refer-  “you  can’t  be  neutral.” 
of  presenting  news,  with  more  g^ce  that  he  was  not  in  complete  “It’s  a  readership  opportunity 
flexibility,  greater  condensation  accord  with  Mr.  Royster’s  sug-  that  can’t  be  touched,”  he  added, 
of  routine  news  and  a  stronger,  pestion  that  small  and  medium  ,.  ,  „ 

more  consistent  promotion  size  dailies  eliminate  the  busi-  Guardian  of  Morality 

effect.  aess  page  as  such.  J.  A.  Livingston,  financial 

Regarding  business  and  finan-  “Things  should  be  kept  to-  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
cial  news,  he  warned  against  pether  ...  it  helps  out,”  he  said.  Bulletin,  stressed  the  impor- 

keeping  the  field  too  narrow  and  “Briefs  will  rate  very  well  if  you  tance  of  the  business  news  re¬ 
suggested  a  people’s  financial  keep  some  semblance  of  order,” 

page  and  the  need  to  educate  the  he  also  said, 
public  on  the  simple  economic  Mr.  Marks  told  the  gathering 

that  “business  and  financial  news 
in  the  country’s  press  generally 
has  fallen  to  a  low  estate.” 

He  said  the  failure  of  general 

women  are  moving  in  force  into  newspapers  all  over  the  country  gariYer  this  year 
the  business  news  picture.  They  to  give  the  business  man  and 
were  Carl  J.  Nelson,  newspaper  investors  mature,  authoritative 
research  executive,  and  Steve  business  news  has  led  to  the 
Marks,  editor  of  Fairchild  Pub-  growth  of  business  news  publi- 
lications’  Daily  News  Record.  cations. 


facts  of  life. 

Women  in  Picture 
Two  speakers  emphasized  that 


porter  as  the  public  guardian  of 
morality  in  big  business. 

Mr.  Livingston  detailed  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  breakdown  of  per¬ 
sonal  morality  in  big  corpora¬ 
tions,  such  as  the  electrical  in¬ 
dustry’s  price  -  fixing  scandal 


“One  out  of  four  women  read  “I  know  there  are  many  other  ..  . 

the  business  page,”  Mr.  Nelson  reasons  for  the  growth  of  these 


Clark  Molenhoff,  investigative 
reporter  for  Cowles  Publica¬ 
tions,  and  Bob  Bedingfield, 
financial  writer  for  the  New 
York  Times,  were  among  the 


said.  One  reason,  he  added,  is  excellent  publications.  Neverthe- 
that  women  are  sick  of  the  Cold  less,  the  default  of  the  general 
War.  A  recent  survey  showed  newspaper  in  providing  full, 
five  times  as  much  feniale  read-  adequate  business,  economic  and 
ership  on  a  business  page  cost-  financial  news  is  making  the 
of -living  story  as  on  a  page  one  reading  of  one  or  more  of  these 


Mr.  Mollenhoff  declared  that 
executive  privilege  has  been 
used  to  hid  dishonesty  and  in¬ 
efficiency  in  government,  but  is 
not  a  matter  of  partisan  poli- 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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*%' W  r  1  «  Tfc  claimed  by  90%  of  the  pub-  seminarians  write  a  statement 

1^0  ^^5)  AT  Ushers.  A  superior  product  is  on  the  purpose  of  business  and 

TT  M.  O  k-/d  y  produced  by  offset,  according:  to  hnancial  reporting  at  the  first 

*  •'  92%  of  the  replies.  Although  meeting.  He  got  a  lot  of  differ- 

A  "I  a  offset  speed  is  considered  slower  ent  answers. 

f\  ^  PTI  publishers,  80%  By  the  last  session  he  had 

V-r  V-^  »/  claim  an  increase  in  operating  crystallized  the  answers  and  ' 

profit  due  chiefly  to  the  savings  other  comment  into  what  he 
A  preliminary  report  of  a  reveals  52%  print  tabloid  size,  composition.  said  the  writers  had  decided, 

study  detailing  newspapers’  Machines  used  for  straight  In  a  study  of  weekly  news-  Pointing  out  that  his  own  col- 
experiences  in  conjunction  with  composition  showed  35%  prefer  papers  who  have  segregated  lege  lectures  on  business  writ-  ' 
adopting  the  offset  process  was  the  Justowriter;  47%  prefer  their  departmental  expenses,  a  mg  have  emphasized  the  merits 
prepared  for  the  Pennsylvania  Headliners  for  heads.  Many  pub-  general  average  of  composing  of  short  sentences,  he  then  read 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa-  Ushers  stated  heads  produced  room  costs  to  the  total  expense  the  purpose: 

of  T  equipment  was  much  is  about  22>^%  of  the  total.  ..^he  purpose  of  business  and 

thf  ^  satisfactory.  Whatever  savings  there  are  financial  reporting  is  to  make 

?  rn  th^.  ^  ?  sure  that  everyone  has  all  the 

&  Co.,  Rave  the  repc^,  explain  newspapers  that  22%%  cost.  All  other  depart-  purj.py,t  and  background  infer-  ' 

we^rf  wiSrSw?  However,  the  trend  for  ments  are  effected  very  little  by  niation,togetherwiththeanaly- 

TnLo  newspapers  is  to  the  web  the  changeover  except  where  interpretation  necessary, 

?oS  nuXr  narfSaW  ^n  P’^^  editorial  and  business  staff  make  to  inform  him  about  and  to  el 

!h?UZ  participating  in  ushers  own  their  press  equip-  up  their  ^  pages.  able  him  to  make  intelligent  de- 

the  study.  ment,  54%  being  web  presses.  Increased  profit  was  reported  -jgj^^g  economic  matters 

Findings  submitted  by  80  pub-  Those  who  do  not  own  press  by  80%  of  the  publishers.  Chief  concern  him  and 

Ushers  who  produce  123  news-  equipment  travel  from  one-  saving  is  the  composing  room,  individuals  his  family  and 

papers  in  36  states  follow:  quarter  of  a  mile  up  to  50  miles  and  is  estimated  to  run  up  to  families  his  business  and 


The  transition  period  required  to  get  press  work  done, 
to  change  from  letterpress  to  it  was  noted  that  74%  of  the 
offset  was  variable — from  “a  newspapers  who  own  equipment 
few  weeks”  to  “two  years.”  A  do  work  for  others, 
few  newspapers  indicate  they  by  75%  of 

tried  offset  but  have  already  ^^e  publishers.  Of  those  who  do 
gone  back  to  letterpress  In  reply  others,  90%  make  the 

to  the  question  “Would  you  ‘go  bow  much  it 


Business  News 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


other  businesses,  his  community 
and  other  communities,  his  state 
and  other  states,  his  nation  and 
other  nations  and  on  ecomonic 
relationships  between  and  among 
all  these  groups.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  the  question  of  forming  an 


an  making.  News-  tjes.  He  predicted  that  the  first  organization  of  business  and 

cnance.  01  /o  01  tne  »u  repii^  pj.|j^^  jg  furnished  by  96%  of  major  scandal  of  the  Kennedv  financial  writers  and  editors 

Se  saSL  numbef  rln^red”  tow  ^  administration  will  break  about  was  brought  up.  Gene  Miller, 

liuld  ^it  re^i^  to  iSiSniwT  ^5%  the  middle  of  next  year.  who  suggested  such  an  organi- 

would  not  return  to  letterpress,  jg  added  over  and  above  the  cost  ]vir.  Bedingfield  told  the  zation  during  his  talk,  sensed  as  • 

In  reply  to  the  question  “Were  of  the  newsprint.  writers  of  some  of  his  experi-  chairman  during  the  discussion, 

there  any  net  ^vings  in  the  Inquiring  into  the  cost  per  ences,  including  a  current  one —  Webster  Gault,  financial  edi- 

number  of  employment  situa-  showed  that  34%  do  not  riding  boxcars  to  learn  more  tor  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 

tions?  20%  state  there  was  a  ^now  composition  cost;  38%  do  about  railroads 
reduction.  However,  while  the  ^^t  know  plate  work  costs,  the  He  said  a  we 


out  railroads.  Courant,  appeared  to  echo  a 

He  said  a  week  of  riding  the  majority  sentiment  when  he 


number  of  situations  were  the  g^g^.  ^f  newsprint,  or  the  cost  of  rails  has  convinced  him  a  “lot  of  said  he  was  in  favor  but  not  if 
same,  several  reports  noted  the  p^esswork.  railroad  public  relations  men  the  organization  would  subvert 

employee  was  publishers  are  are  doing  a  great  job  of  telling  the  seminar  for  its  own. 

developing  outside  press  work  the  public  how  hard  up  the  rail-  Mr.  Larson,  who  was  elected 


Savings  in  Composition 
It  was  unanimous  on  the 


and  find  it  to  be  profitable. 
Production  speed  of  offset  as 


roads  are  when  much  of  their  chairman  of  a  temporary  corn- 
operations  are  simply  ineffi-  mittee  to  plan  the  organization. 


forms  that  the  greatest  saving  ^ompar^  vnth  letterpress  is  ciency. 


took  place  in  “composition 


satisfactory  to  80%  of  the  pub- 


when  switching  to  offset.  75%  pertains  to  composi 


of  the  replies  indicate  they  pre¬ 
fer  to  train  employes  in  offset 
procedures  rather  than  hire 


tion,  plate  making  and  press 
work. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  type- 


ciency.”  announced  the  following  com- 

mittee: 

.ar  y  .  osing  Fred  Spring,  business  page 

One  study  group  recom-  editor  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
mended  a  3  p.m.  closing  time  Free  Press;  A.  Vernon  Davis, 
for  the  New  York  Stock  Ex-  city  editor  of  the  Hagerstown 


experienced  help  Only  *’0%  of  wetting  machinery  under  letter-  change  as  an  aid  to  afternoon  (Md.)  Herald;  Don  Hill,  mari- 
the  publishers  said  thev  were  Pcess  was  reported  greater  by  papers  which  carry  market  time  writer  of  the  Virgmum- 
able  to  hire  trained  emjoyees.  58%  as  compared  with  offset,  ouotations.  The  proposal  pro-  PeioM Norfolk) ;  and  Mr.  Miller 
Trained  personnel,  if  available,  r  .  tv  .  ^  5I’'‘  ^  '  Polowetsky  and 

would  be  hired  by  37%  of  the  Equipment  though  there  was  no  vote  taken  Mr.  Bogue. 

publishers,  while  only  26%  indi-  ‘‘Cheap  labor”  is  beinj?  used  P^'oponents  of  the  idea  appeared  An  association  statement  of 
cate  they  would  probably  hire  by  66%  of  the  publishers  in  the  represent  about  one-third  of  purpose  will  be  written  by  Mr. 
trained  employees.  These  two  composing  room.  However,  the  present.  Gault  and  Mr.  Polowetsky  will 

answers  are  somewhat  contra-  cost  of  camera  work  is  reported  Another  group  considered  draft  a  constitution  and  bylaws, 
dictory  but  since  it  is  necessary  to  be  a  great  deal  higher  and  various  pressures  on  news  , 

for  publishers  to  master  the  art  requires  more  skill.  gathering.  Among  their  con- 

themselves  and  take  time  out  to  The  average  cost  of  offset  elusions  was  the  insistence  on  Chapel  Honors  Daily 

train  employees,  it  is  natural  equipment  was  $36,500.  Ex-  independence  of  the  news  de-  Bremerton  Wash, 

they  would  much  prefer  to  tremes  ran  from  $10,000  to  Partment  in  news  matters.  Ob-  ^  $2,500,- 

become  publishers  again  and  $135,000.  Proceeds  from  the  taming  management  backing  on  hospital  here  will  be  named 
assign  duties  to  those  who  are  sale  of  discontinued  letterpress  this  was  urged.  Bremerton  Sun 

already  trained.  units  averaged  $8,730.  30%  of  The  workshop  sessions  were  tribute  to  that  newspaper’s 

Under  the  heading  of  “Public  the  publishers  report  they  have  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  E.  V.  fuH  support  of  the  project.  Alex 
Reaction,”  86%  state  advertisers  considerable  letterpress  equip-  Bowden  and  Alex  Hawryluk  of  p_  Qttevaere  business  manager, 
prefer  offset  to  letterpress ;  90%  ment  on  hand  which  could  not  the  Norfolk  College  of  William  was  co-chairman  of  the  commun- 
of  the  readers  prefer  offset  to  be  sold,  consisting  of  typesetting  and  Mary  staff.  ity  fund  drive.  The  Sun  gave 

letterpress.  equipment,  presses  and  folders.  In  addition  to  the  problem  $5,000  and  its  employes  con- 

Production  of  the  newspaper  Improved  working  conditions  areas.  Dr.  Bowden  had  the  tributed  $6,020. 
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Lack  of  Data  Behind 
Advertising  Criticism 


Chicago 

Absence  of  readily  available 
information  on  the  functions, 
achievements  and  limitations  of 
advertisinpT,  is  the  main  reason 
for  the  criticism  of  advertising 
by  thought  leaders.  To  a  lesser 
dejrree  it  is  based  on  personal 
reactions  to  particular  ads. 

These  are  amonjf  the  hndinf^ 
of  a  study  completed  recently 
for  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Affencies  by  Group 
Attitudes  Corp.,  a  subsidiary  of 
Hill  and  Knowlton,  Inc.  An 
analysis  of  the  study  (E&P, 
Oct.  7,  pajfe  17)  was  presented 
here  Oct.  12  at  the  closed  annual 
meetinjf  of  the  4-A  Central  Re¬ 
gion  by  John  G.  Mapes,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  executive  committee 
of  Hill  and  Knowlton. 

Specific  criticisms  of  advertis¬ 
ing  are  not  being  made  public 
at  this  time.  Frederic  R.  Gam¬ 
ble,  president  of  the  association, 
said  in  New  York  that  “no  de¬ 
cision  has  been  made  yet  on 
what  to  do  with  results  of  the 
study.”  The  study  was  con¬ 
sidered  Oct.  4  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  Public  and  Educator  Re¬ 
lations  Committee  of  4-A’s.  E&P 
learned  that  criticism  of  some 
TV  commercials  was  expressed 
by  the  opinion  leaders. 

The  study  was  based  on  ex¬ 
tended  interviews  with  180  out¬ 
standing  college  professors,  re¬ 
ligious  leaders,  top  business  ex¬ 
ecutives,  editors  and  writers, 
and  government  leaders. 

Highlights  of  Study 

Following  are  the  highlights 
of  the  study: 

•  Nine  out  of  10  interviewees 
regard  advertising  as  a  produc¬ 
tive  force  in  the  economy.  Many 
of  the  thought  leaders  question 
some  of  the  “side  effects”  of 
advertising,  however. 

•  Religious  leaders  think  ad¬ 
vertising  does  not  completely 
fulfill  its  social  obligations.  Ir¬ 
responsible  advertising,  they 
say,  makes  business,  as  well  as 
advertising,  morally  suspect. 

•  Economists  join  with  other 
groups  in  criticizing  what  they 
call  non-informative  or  purely 
brand-vs.-brand  advertising. 

•  Sociologists  think  “adver¬ 
tising  is  a  cultural  depressant, 
tending  to  destroy  individual¬ 
ism.” 

•  All  groups  of  thought  lead¬ 
ers  feel  that  advertising  influ¬ 
ences  people  to  buy  unnecessary 
things. 

(k>mplex  Keaiton 

“The  reason  for  this  last  at- 
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titude  is  complex,”  Mr.  Mapes 
reported.  “Some  intellectuals 
think  national  resources  are 
wasted  when  what  they  call  ‘un¬ 
necessary’  goods  and  services 
are  produced. 

“But  substantial  numbers  of 
thought  leaders  in  all  categories 
think  also  that  Americans  are 
growing  too  soft  —  that  be¬ 
cause  of  luxury  living,  we  are 
losing  the  moral  fiber  and  phy¬ 
sical  strength  needed  to  stand 
up  against  the  hard  challenges 
of  the  day. 

“It  is  important,”  Mr.  Mapes 
said,  “to  remember  that  this 
study  was  made  at  the  time 
when  the  Berlin  problem  was 
becoming  critical.  The  environ¬ 
ment  of  tension  unquestionably 
influenced  the  respondents’ 
thinking.” 

Mr.  Mapes  pointed  out  that 
despite  their  criticisms  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  thought  leaders  show 
no  sentiment  for  restrictive 
legislation  or  control  of  adver¬ 
tising. 

Attitudes  Evaluated 

As  part  of  the  study,  an  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  evaluate  the 
basic  attitudes  of  each  person 
interviewed.  To  facilitate  this, 
a  series  of  questions  was  set  up 
by  representatives  of  the  4-A’s 
Research  Committee.  Interview¬ 
ers  evaluated  the  attitudes  of 
each  respondent  accordingly. 
The  summary  follows: 

I  —  Does  the  respondent  be¬ 
lieve  that  competition  is  waste¬ 
ful,  unproductive?  In  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  interviewers,  only 
one  in  10  of  the  people  they 
talked  to  thinks  that  way.  How¬ 
ever,  the  corresponding  percent¬ 
ages  for  clergymen  and  editors 
of  intellectual  publications  are 
higher. 

II  —  Does  the  respondent  be¬ 
lieve  that  advertising  itself  is 
wasteful  and  unproductive? 
Twelve  percent  of  the  respond¬ 
ents  believe  that  advertising  is 
wasteful,  and  another  12%  are 
on  the  fence.  The  most  nega¬ 
tive  groups  are  economists, 
sociologists,  and  the  editors  of 
intellectual  publications. 

III  —  Does  the  respondent  be¬ 
lieve  that  advertising  promotes 
values  that  are  too  material¬ 
istic?  Forty-four  percent  of  the 
total  interviewed  would  agree 
with  that,  and  11%  more  have 
mixed  feelings.  Only  45%  would 
disagree. 

IV  —  Does  the  respondent  be¬ 
lieve  more  money  should  be 
spent  on  schools,  etc^  and  less 
on  “unnecessaries”?  About  one- 
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third  of  the  total  would  agree. 

V  —  Does  the  respondent  be¬ 
lieve  that  advertising  should 
give  the  facts  and  only  the 
facts?  The  preponderent  belief 
is  yes  —  as  high  as  three  out  of 
four  in  some  categories. 

Unaware  of  Efforts 

The  analysis  also  showed  that 
about  three  -  fourths  of  the 
thought  leaders  interviewed  are 
unaware  of  efforts  presently  be¬ 
ing  made  to  improve  the  quality 
of  advertising,  such  as  the  joint 
4- A- AN  A  Interchange  or  the 
4-A  Code. 

About  80%  would  be  likely  to 
adjust  their  views  on  advertis¬ 
ing  if  enlightened  by  facts  and 
argument,  the  analysis  con¬ 
cluded. 

• 

Mercury  Motors 
To  Again  Use 
Newspaper  Ads 

Chicago 

Kiekhaefer  Corporation,  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  Mercury  Outboard 
Motors,  will  continue  to  rely  on 
newspapers  to  shoulder  a  heavy 
part  of  its  advertising  efforts. 

Orders  are  being  issued  by 
Gardner  Advertising  Agency, 
St.  Louis.  Mercury’s  new  ^ 
agency.  Mercury  Motor’s  adver¬ 
tising  appropriation  this  past 
year  is  estimated  at  $2,000,000. 

When  Mercury  switched  from 
Baker,  Johnson  &  Dickinson  to 
Gardner,  the  Chicago  Chapter 
of  the  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives  put 
its  newly-formed  Minute  ^Ian 
Task  Force  to  work.  Jack  Mc¬ 
Carthy  of  Sawyer  -  Ferguson- 
Walker  Co.,  a  member  of  the 
force,  was  assigned  to  present 
the  newspaper  story  to  Gardner 
and  the  advertiser.  Included  in 
the  material  presented  was  a 
large  number  of  boating  sec¬ 
tions  appearing  in  newspapers, 
showing  the  volume  of  editorial 
support  for  the  industry. 

The  purpose  of  the  Minute 
Man  Task  Force,  which  was  con¬ 
ceived  by  James  Cooper  of  John 
Budd  Co.,  is  to  take  immediate 
action  by  calling  on  agencies 
and  advertisers  where  there  has 
been  an  agency  change. 

Other  members  of  the  Task 
Force  are  Charles  Healy, 
O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  and  Mel 
Israelsen,  Cresmer  &  Wood¬ 
ward. 


3  Fla.  Dailies 
Form ‘Golden 
Markets’  Unit 

Miami,  Fla. 

Bishopric/Green/Fielden,  Inc., 
of  Miami,  has  been  appointed 
advertising  agency  for  the 
“Florida  Golden  Markets”  pro¬ 
motion  of  Florida  Sales  Plan, 
Inc. 

The  latter  is  a  newly  formed 
newspaper  group  selling  general 
advertising  for  the  Miami  Her¬ 
ald,  St.  Petersburg  Times  and 
Orlando  Sentinel-Star, 

Headed  by  Simpson 

It  is  headed  by  Irwin  Simp¬ 
son  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Times, 
who  announced  selection  of 
B/G/F  to  handle  its  “Golden 
Markets”  promotion. 

“The  three  newspapers  repre¬ 
sented  by  Florida  Sales  Plan, 
Inc.,  blanket  a  14-county  mar¬ 
ket  area  that  has  an  effective 
buying  income  of  $4,616,000,000, 
or  52.1%  of  the  total  for  the 
entire  state,”  agency  president 
Karl  Bishopric  pointed  out. 

“It  is  the  eleventh  largest 
market  in  the  nation  from  the 
standpoint  of  effective  buying 
income  and  it  is  completely 
blanketed  by  the  ‘Golden  Mar¬ 
ket’  newspapers,  with  a  com¬ 
bined  daily  circulation  of  538,- 
825,  in  an  area  of  754,000  house¬ 
holds. 

Group  Discount 

“Under  Florida  Sales  Plan’s 
‘Golden  Market’  program,  ad¬ 
vertisers  will  be  able  to  buy  the 
three  principal  newspapers  in 
this  vast  market  in  a  single 
package  group  discount  for  the 
first  time.” 

Directors  of  Florida  Sales 
Plan,  Inc.,  in  addition  to  Simp¬ 
son,  are  Arthur  J.  Gucker,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Miami  Her¬ 
ald,  vicepresident;  William  Co- 
nomos,  general  manager  of  the 
Sentinel  -  Star,  secretary  -  treas¬ 
urer;  John  B.  Lake,  advertising 
director  of  the  Times;  Lester 
R.  Barnhill,  general  advertising 
manager  of  the  Herald,  and  M. 
J.  Austin,  advertising  director 
of  the  Sentinel  Star. 

Publishers’  representative 
Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc., 
will  represent  the  group  in 
major  cities  throughout  the 
country. 
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I  AD-Mnes 

1  By  Rol»«*rt  B.  McIntyre 


“Marketing  is  the  neglected 
stepchild  of  most  corporations.” 

*  *  * 

The  above  strong  statement, 
especially  in  view  of  all  the  cur¬ 
rent  talk  about  the  “marketing 
concept,”  was  made  recently  by 
Theodore  Levitt,  lecturer.  Har¬ 
vard  Business  School  and  plans 
hoard  member  of  Lippincott  & 
Margulies.  Inc.,  designers. 

-Mr.  Levitt  said  that  despite 
the  tremendous  amount  of  expen¬ 
sive  market  research  being  done, 
and  the  bushels  of  money  spent 
on  sales  promotion,  advertising, 
and  so-called  “technical  serv¬ 
ices,”  the  facts  are  that  among 
the  many  companies  whose 
spokesmen  make  such  inspira¬ 
tional  declarations  about  their 
professed  marketing  orientations, 
“it  is  hard  to  find  any  who  fol¬ 
low  up  all  this  global  talk  with 
a  solidly  systematic  program  of 
marketing  and  experimentation. 

“Marketing,”  Mr.  Levitt  said, 
“seldom  gets  the  kind  of  active 
and  continuing  experimental  sup¬ 
port  that  other  corporate  func¬ 
tions  are  so  abundantly  getting. 
All  it  gets  is  money  for  more  ad¬ 
vertising  and  more  sales  push.” 
*  *  * 

As  Mr.  Levitt  sees  it.  the  big 
corporate  experimental  dollar  to¬ 
day  goes  into  “Research  and  De¬ 
velopment.”  which  he  calls  “the 
most  lavishly  endowed  function 
in  modern  business.  .  .  .  Research 
and  Development  is  treated  as  if 
it  were  the  Me<^siah  —  the  all¬ 
purpose  liberator  of  all  our  pain¬ 
ful  problems.  It  is  the  Mr.  Clean 
()f  the  corporate  household.” 

According  to  Mr.  Levitt,  many 
companies  “lyrically  proclaim” 
their  marketing  orientations,  but 
for  most  of  them  it  exists  “only 
on  the  verbal  level.” 

“If  it  really  existed  on  the 
operating  level,  more  marketing 
departments  would  have  some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  aroused  fron¬ 
tier  spirit  of  solid  adventure  and 
imminent  breakthrough  that  is 
found  in  the  better  product  re¬ 
search  and  development  depart¬ 
ments,”  he  said.  “Indeed,  mar¬ 
keting  departments  would  do 
their  own  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  —  not  in  quest  of  new  prod¬ 
ucts  —  but  in  serious  quest  of 
new  marketing  strategies.” 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Levitt  said  that  most  mar¬ 
keting  innovations  that  occur 
these  days  are  often  accidental. 

What  is  needed,  he  said,  is 
some  serious,  systematic,  full¬ 
time  marketing  research  and  de¬ 
velopment. 

So  who’s  arguing? 


Ex-Vaudevillian  Weir 
Gets  Top  Ad  Billing 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

I  want  a  sincere  tie 

A  patently  dear  tie. 

I  don’t  want  a  mere  tie 

Its  got  to  be  special. 

So  runs  a  snatch  of  the  open¬ 
ing  chorus  of  a  musical  comedy, 
“The  Hucksters,”  still  in  the 
working  stage.  Words  and  music 
were  composed  by  Walter  Weir, 
chairman  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  Donahue  &  Co.,  Inc., 
under  an  agreement  with  Fred¬ 
eric  Wakeman,  author  of  the 
book. 

Mr.  Weir,  onetime  vaudeville 
hoofer  and  saxaphone  player,  a 
poet  whose  “Meager  Music — 
Poems  1929-1959”  was  published 
last  year  by  McGraw-Hill,  still 
hopes  his  musical  will  be  pro¬ 
duced.  Meanwhile,  he  has  no 
intention  of  giving  up  adver¬ 
tising. 

Billings  Tripled 

During  the  10  years  since 
Walter  Weir  brought  his  agency, 
its  accounts  and  its  people  into 
D&C,  billings  have  tripled  to 
$36,000,000  a  year.  More  than 
half  is  in  food  and  drugs.  The 
balance  is  in  travel  and  enter¬ 
tainment,  fashions  and  home 
furnishings  companies,  indus¬ 
trial  and  publication  accounts — 
a  nice  mix. 

At  D&C,  Mr.  Weir  was  first  a 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  new 
business.  He  became  executive 
vicepresident  in  1956,  and  in 
1959,  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee.  Recently  he  has  been 
getting  back  into  the  arm  of  the 
business  in  which  he  made  his 
name,  copy. 

“Ideas  in  advertising  are  more 
important  today  than  ever 
before,”  he  insists.  “Somebody  in 
an  agency  has  got  to  make  him¬ 
self  the  ogrre  who  is  satisfied 
with  nothing  short  of  perfection 
in  copy  and  art.  And  that’s  how 
I  see  my  chief  contribution  in 
our  agency  today.” 

Short  Story  Writer 

Mr.  Weir  has  had  a  long 
record  of  creativity,  both  in  and 
out  of  advertising.  A  short  story 
of  his  will  appear  in  the  Decem¬ 
ber  issue  of  McCall’s.  It  is 
called  “The  Midnight  Clear,” 
and  is  about  Christmas  in  the 
atomic  age.  He  has  also  written 
for  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
and  Good  Housekeeping  as  well 
as  for  the  old  Colliers,  Woman’s 


Home  Companion  and  .American 
Magazine. 

One  piece  for  which  Mr.  Weir 
is  best  known  was  written  during 
World  War  II.  He  was  listening 
to  his  radio  one  night  and  heard 
constant  references  to  defense 
lx)nds,  defense  production, 
defense  housing,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
At  the  time  he  was  creative 
director  for  Lord  &  Thomas. 
Fed  up  with  the  evident  inability 
of  the  country  to  develop  a  fight¬ 
ing  spirit,  he  knocked  out  a 
polemic  which  was  published  in 
an  advertising  trade  paper.  It 
l)ecame  known  as  “Fighting 
Mad,”  although  originally  it  had 
no  title  at  all.  More  than  600 
newspapers  in  this  country 
picked  it  up.  It  was  also  repub¬ 
lished  in  Canada  and  Australia. 

“Don’t  get  me  wrong,”  it 
began.  “I’m  just  an  ordinary 
guy.  I’m  not  trying  to  pose  as 
an  expert  on  the  moulding  of 
public  opinion.  I’m  not  talking 
big  about  what  I’d  do  if  it  was 
my  job  to  whip  up  the  country 
on  the  war  effort. 

“I’m  talking  as  an  average 
citizen.  I’m  saying,  not  I’d  like 
to  tell  them,  but  what  I’d  like 
to  be  told.  Soon.” 

It  ended  with  these  para¬ 
graphs: 

“I’m  fed  up  with  singing 
plaintive  songs — I  want  to  sing 
battle  songs.  Don’t  tell  me 
there’ll  be  bluebirds  over  the 
white  cliffs  of  Dover.  To  hell 
with  bluebirds.  Tell  me  there’ll 
be  vultures  and  a  deathly  silence 
over  Berchtesgaden. 

“I’m  bored  with  keeping  a 
stiff  upper  lip — I  want  to  develop 
a  stiff  uppercut.  I’m  tired  of 
being  made  to  feel  sad.  I  want 
to  experience — the  purging,  mar¬ 
shaling,  driving  experience — of 
being  made  to  feel  mad.  Fight¬ 
ing  mad! 

“You  get  me?” 

Seeing  Mr.  Weir’s  article, 
Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  then 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  got 
him  to  come  to  Washington, 
where  “defense”  stamps  and 
“defense”  bonds  became  “war” 
stamps  and  “war”  bonds. 

7  Children 

Mr.  Weir,  and  his  wife 
Kathryn,  whom  he  met  at  the 
age  of  eight,  have  a  fine  home 
today  in  Bucks  Coimty,  Pa., 
where  they  raised  a  family  of 


Walter  Weir 

seven  children.  The  two  oldest 
boys  are  now  in  advertising — 
both  at  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn.  He  has  another 
.son  with  the  Curtis  Publishing 
Company. 

Walter  and  Kathryn  have 
come  a  long  way  together.  It 
was  Katy,  as  he  calls  her,  who 
induced  him  to  go  back  to  school 
after  he  had  quit  at  13  to  go  into 
vaudeville. 

At  her  insistence,  he  went  to 
the  Brown  Preparatory  School 
in  Philadelphia,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1928.  He  supported 
himself  meanwhile  by  writing 
and  staging  musical  comedies 
for  society  groups  in  and  around 
Philadelphia,  the  city  in  which 
he  was  bom,  March  27,  1909. 

In  the  fall  of  1928,  after 
leaving  prep  school,  Mr.  Weir 
presented  himself  for  a  job  at 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son.  He  arrived 
at  their  Philadelphia  headquar¬ 
ters  loaded  with  several  pounds 
of  short  stories,  poetry,  and 
plays,  topped  off  with  a  glowing 
letter  about  him  from  Eddie 
Dowling.  He  expected  to  become 
a  great  copy  writer  immediately. 
Instead  he  was  given  a  $20  a 
week  job  in  the  production 
department. 

Within  a  few  years,  Weir 
energy,  imagination  and  per¬ 
sistence  prevailed.  He  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  copy  department 
and  began  turning  out  memor¬ 
able  ads  for  Cannon  towels, 
American  Sugar,  Koppers  Coke, 
Ford,  Armour,  Cliquot  Club, 
and  National  Dairy,  among 
others.  His  Cannon  ads  were 
written  in  verse  and  appeared 
in  the  New  Yorker  magazine. 
They  attracted  wide  attention. 

One  with  cartoon  drawings 
by  Melisse  of  a  fat  husband  and 
slim  wife,  carried  six  couplets 
of  this  type: 

Elephantine  Karl  C.  Kraft 
Quite  os  large  before  as  aft 
Liked  a  towel  to  dry  his  torso 
Of  convenient  size  or  more- 

so  .  .  . 

It  finally  reached  this  rhymed 
conclusion : 
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'YOUR  NEWSPAPER— HERITAGE  OF  TRUTH— FRONTIER  OF  FREEDOM' 


CALIFORNIA:  The  San  Diego  Union  •  Evening  Tribune  •  Alhambra  Post- 
Advocate  •  Burbank  Daily  Review  •  Culver  City  Evening  Star-News  • 
Glendale  News-Press  •  Monrovia  News-Post  •  San  Pedro  News-Pilot  • 
Venice  Evening  Vanguard  •  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze 


ILLINOIS:  Illinois  State  Journal  • 
Illinois  State  Register  •  Aurora 
Beacon-News  •  Elgin  Courier- 
News  •  Joliet  Herald-News 


"THE  RING  OF  TRUTH" 


Cofklf  Mcwspopts 


Golden  Dozen 

{Continued  from  page  20) 


Time  to  look  at  Cannona  that 

Come  for  both  the  thin  and 
fat: 

Large  and  masculine  and 
tough 

(Or  for  you,  mere  bits  of 
fluff); 

Solid  colors,  white  or  blent; 

Price-tags  small.  (Advertise¬ 
ment) 

Up  Finanrial  Ladder 

For  such  flijfhts  of  fancy  Ayer 
moved  Mr.  Weir  up  pro^es- 
sively  from  $20  a  week  to  $28.50, 
to  $35,  $45  and,  finally,  to  $60. 
In  1934,  A1  Stanford  who  later 
headed  the  Bureau  of  Adver- 
tisingFt  ANPA,  but  was  then  copy 
director  of  the  Blackman  Co., 
now  Compton,  offered  Mr.  Weir 
$6,000  a  year  to  write  copy  for 
the  Seajfram  account.  Spurred 
on  by  his  wife,  Mr.  Weir  asked 
for  $6,500. 

“Let’s  compromise  on  $6,250,’’ 
Mr.  Stanford  suggested. 

Mr.  Weir  accepted.  By  the 
time  he  got  home,  then  in 
Holland,  Pa.,  however,  he  got  a 
telephone  call  from  his  new  boss. 

“I  want  you  to  be  happy,’’  he 
said.  “I’m  giving  you  that 
$6,500.” 


It  wasn’t  enough.  Not  many 
months  later,  Jack  Tarcher,  who 
had  just  landed  Calvert,  offered 
the  lilting  copywriter  more  to 
come  with  Brown  &  Tarcher. 
Mr.  Weir  stayed  there  until 
1936,  when  he  left  to  become 
copy  chief  at  Fletcher  &  Ellis 
at  a  still  bigger  salary. 

His  cup  filled  with  the  Calvert 
“animal”  campaign  and  then 
“Get  wise  .  .  .  get  G&W  ...  its 
Good  Whiskey,”  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Weir  decided  to  settle  down  in 
Bucks  County  away  from  all 
agency  business.  Mr.  Weir 
believed  he  could  earn  a  good 
living  writing  fiction.  He  was 
successful,  too. 

However,  he  kept  receiving 
offers  from  New  York  agencies 
to  come  back  into  the  fold. 

Return  uf  Prodigal 

After  three  months,  he 
accepted  a  proposition  to  go  to 
work  for  J.  M.  Mathes  as  crea¬ 
tive  head.  This  was  big  news 
and  Mr.  Mathes  capitalized  on 
it.  He  took  full-page  space  in 
the  advertising  trade  papers  to 
announce  the  return  of  the 
prodigal. 

For  three  years,  Mr.  Weir 
resisted  temptation  to  take  more 
money  and  remained  with 
Mathes.  Then  Albert  Lasker 
offered  him  a  small  fortune  to 
come  with  Lord  &  Thomas.  It 


for  more  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Sales  is 

Tulsa  and  the 
MAGIC  EMPIRE 

Where  people  spend  58  million  dollars* 
a  year  on  drugs  alone,  and  drug  and 
cosmetic  advertisers  in  1960,  used  more 
than  a  million  and  a  half  lines**  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  Tulsa  World  and  The 
Tulsa  Tribune,  SELLING  their  wares  to 
a  million  and  a  half  people!*. 

*1M1  SM  Survey  of  Buying  Power  **1H0  Media  Records 

Represented  Nationally  by  The  Branham  Company 


The  TULSA  WORLD  and  THE  TULSA  TRIBUNE 


MORNING  •  SUNDAY  •  EVENING 


was  turned  down.  Lasker  per¬ 
sisted.  With  his  wife,  Mr.  Weir 
worked  out  a  set  of  24  condi¬ 
tions  Mr.  Lasker  and  L&T  would 
have  to  meet.  Mr.  Lasker 
accepted  them  all. 

As  creative  head  and  vice- 
president  of  L&T,  Mr.  Weir 
directed  such  accounts  as  RCA, 
Cities  Service,  Lucky  Strikes, 
and  New  York  Central.  It  was  a 
Weir  idea  that  put  Luckies  into 
white  packages  to  attract  women 
smokers.  Walter  suggested 
“Luckies  for  the  Ladies.”  George 
Washington  Hill  changed  the 
theme  to  “Lucky  Strike  Green 
Has  Gone  to  War.”  Remember? 
The  color  green  has  copper  in  it. 

In  1942,  Mr.  Weir  joined 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  creative  director.  With 
Paul  Smith  as  his  art  director, 
he  turned  out  a  campaign  for 
American  Locomotive  that  came 
close  to  duplicating  his  “Fight¬ 
ing  Mad”  piece. 

One  of  the  wartime  ads  showed 
a  noose  in  close  up  with  a  scaf¬ 
fold  on  the  horizon.  Readers 
were  invited  to  “Try  This  For 
Size.”  Another  pictured  a  group 
of  Nazi  officers  selecting  a  num¬ 
ber  of  young  girls.  It  was 
ironically  entitled  “A  High 
Honor  For  Your  Daughter.”  A 
third  showed  the  reader  facing 
a  Japanese  firing  squad  and 
asked:  “Ever  Face  A  Firing 
Squad?”  The  message  was 
simple,  direct — this  is  what  may 
happen  to  you  if  you  don’t 
buckle  down  and  do  what  you 
can  to  win  the  war. 

Pin-Up  Ads 

American  Locomotive  received 
thousands  of  letters  in  praise. 
Some  even  came  from  GI’s  who 
said  they  had  pinned  the  ads  up 
next  to  their  favorite  pin-up 
girls. 

By  now  Mr.  Weir  had  thrown 
himself  vigorously  into  the  war 
effort.  He  was  writing  copy  not 
only  for  the  Treasury,  but  for 
USO,  the  National  War  Fund, 
the  American  Red  Cross  and 
many  other  war  agencies.  On 
top  of  all  this,  the  Woman’s 
Home  Companion  engaged  him 
to  write  editorials  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  meaningless 
war  to  its  women  readers.  Willa 
Roberts,  editor,  paid  him  $1  a 
word.  She  confided  that  the  only 
other  person  then  receiving  a 
similar  amount  was  Eleanor 
Roosevelt. 

Besides  writing,  Mr.  Weir  was 
in  considerable  demand  as  a 
“win-the-war”  speaker.  He  kept 
many  speaking  dates.  One  he 
never  kept  caused  him  trouble.  It 
was  to  be  before  a  group  calling 
i  itself  Advertising  Mobilized  for 
’  War.  A  rally  was  to  be  staged 
at  Madison  Square  Garden. 
When  Walter  saw  who  his 
co-speakers  were,  he  withdrew 


without  appearing.  The  organi¬ 
zation  was  a  Communist  front. 
Despite  his  withdrawl,  the  irroup 
continued  to  use  the  Weir  name 
in  advertising  and  promotion 
literature,  much  to  his  embar¬ 
rassment. 

Opened  Own  Shop 

When  the  war  ended  in  1945, 
he  decided  to  open  his  own 
agency.  He  thought  being  boss 
might  mean  he  would  have  more 
time  to  write  as  he  pleastd.  It 
didn’t  work  out  that  way.  He 
was  kept  too  busy  witing 
advertising  for  such  accounts  as 
McCall’s,  the  New  Haven  Rail¬ 
road,  Arnold  Bakers,  Haller 
Distilling,  and  Metropolitan  Sun¬ 
day  Newspapers.  Procter  & 
Gamble,  Ford  and  Squibb  all 
spoke  to  him  about  handling 
their  advertising.  In  each  case, 
however,  the  final  decision  was 
that  his  agency  was  too  small. 

In  1951,  because  running  his 
own  agency  was  giving  him  less 
time  rather  than  more  as  he  had 
hoped,  he  let  it  become  known 
he  was  in  the  market  for  a 
merger.  Some  34  agency  heads 
called  him.  He  finally  decided 
on  Donahue  &  Coe.  In  October 
1951,  he  joined  his  agency  with 
that  one  and  has  been  there  ever 
since. 

At  52,  Mr.  Weir  is  as  active 
as  he  was  at  22.  Over  six  feet 
tall,  he  strides  at  such  a  fast 
pace  his  trousers  bum  the  hair 
off  his  legs.  Perhaps  significant 
is  one  of  the  later  poems  in  his 
recent  book: 

“Let  them  not  say  I  worked 
myself 

Into  an  early  grave. 

“Time  is  a  coin  that  man  or 
woman 

Cannot  hope  to  save. 

It’s  measured  out  in  small 
amounts 

That  each  of  us  must  .spend 

Or  find  it  worthless  on  our 
hands 

At  every  day’s  end. 

I’ve  spent  the  portions  given 
me 

I’ve  watched  them  figuratively 

fly— 

And  bought  the  biggest  piece 
of  life 

That  anyone  could  buy. 

m 

Theatre  Special 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

“Curtain  Time”  for  Milwau¬ 
kee  theatergoers  was  “sell  time” 
for  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 
Heralding  the  opening  of  the 
theater  and  symphonic  season, 
a  24-page  “Curtain  Time”  tab¬ 
loid  was  printed  in  the  Sentinel. 
The  entire  section  was  conceived 
and  produced  within  10  days.  It 
carried  16,500  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising. 
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The  Washington  Post  is  read  every 
day  by  three  out  of  four  business  and 
professional  people  .  .  .  more  than  read 
both  other  Washington 
newspapers  combined. 

Basni  on  J.OOO  inierftoui  in  Metn^folitan  Washington, 

JannaiyJnm,  1961  hy  i-nri  J.  Selson  Resoanh,  inc. 
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Member  Newspaper  Color  Advertising,  Inc. 
Continuity  Rotes  Apply  to  Both  Color  and  Block  and  White. 


Raprasantad  by:  Sawyor,  Ferguson,  Walker— N.  Y.,  Chk.,  Del.,  AHanta,  PhUo.,  Son  Fran.,  Los  Angeles;  Joshua  B.  Powers,  Ltd.— London;  Senor  G.  Enriquez  Simoni— 
Mexico  City;  Allin  Assoc.— Toronto  &  AAontreal;  Hal  Winter  Co.,  Florida  Hotel  &  Resorts,  Miami  Beach;  Tom  AAcGill,  New  England  Hotel  &  Resorts,  W.  Roxbury,  AAoss.; 
Lou  Robbins,  N.  Y.  &  N.  J.  Hotel  &  Resorts,  I26S  B'way,  N.  Y.;  Grant  Webb  Co.,  Fin.  Adv.— N.  Y.,  Chk.,  Son.  Fran.,  Los  Angeles,  Seottle,  Boston,  Philo.;  C.  E.  Storck, 
Pocono  Hotel  &  Resorts,  86  E.  Beverly  Pkwy.,  Valley  Stream,  N.  Y,;  Puck,  The  Comk  Weekly;  Member,  Metropoliton  Sunday  Newspopers,  Inc. 
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AD  AGENCIES 


Daniels,  executive  vicepresident 
for  creative  services,  is  now 
chairman  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee.  A  new  position — chair¬ 
man  of  the  finance  committee — 
has  been  filled  by  Philip  H. 
Schaff  Jr 


executive  vicepresi- 
dent,  administration  and  finance. 
Leonard  B.  Matthews,  vicepresi- 
Washington  more  of  the  14  countries  listed  dent,  marketing  services,  was 
Plans  designed  to  implement  for  more  than  one  year;  demon-  upped  to  executive  vicepresident 
selection  of  an  advertising  and  stration  of  a  clear  and  proven  for  broadcasting,  media  and  ad- 
public  relations  agency  for  the  ability  to  centrally  control  and  ministration,  and  Strither  Cary, 
new  United  States  Travel  Ser\'-  supervise  from  its  home  office  in  vicepresident  for  client  services, 
ice  were  announced  this  week  by  the  U.S.  the  activities  of  its  was  named  vice-chairman  of  the 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Com-  overseas  branches;  a  description  executive  committee, 
merce.  of  its  previous  experience  and  *  ♦  * 

The  agency  or  agencies  se-  present  competency  in  the  travel  SALESMEN  RANKED  5TH 
lected  will  assist  the  USTS  in  field;  and  details  of  the  experi- 

mounting  a  promotional  cam-  ence  in  the  travel  field  possessed  Newspaper  space  salesmen 
paign  to  encourage  foreign  by  the  personnel  who  would  be  fifth  when  it  comes  to 

travel  to  the  U.S.  from  such  assigned  to  the  USTS  account,  doing  “the  best  job”  of  selling 
countries  as  England,  Germany,  ♦  ♦  ♦  media  to  agency  media  buyers, 

France,  Venezuela,  Japan,  Ar-  CHANGES  .AT  BURNETT  according  to  results  of  a  study 

gentina,  and  Brazil. 

T>v,a  ,0  x  xx  xx  yHicAGO  (3j|.y  Councll  of  the  American 

The  Department  is  asking  in-  Leo  Burnett  Co.  has  an-  Association  of  Advertisine 

terested  agencies  to  submit  let-  nounced  promotion  of  five  ex-  Agencies 
ters  outlining  their  ability  to  ecutives  to  key  positions,  and  ,  ,  , 

meet  specifications  set  down  by  also  has  disclosed  that  Richard  The  study,  based  on  a  sun'ey 
the  USTS.  Qualifying  agencies  n.  Heath,  chairman  of  the  ex-  ^  media  representatives 
will  be  notified  on  or  about  Oct.  ecutive  committee,  will  with-  agencies  conducting 

16  and  asked  to  submit  written  draw  from  active  participation  business  in  the  two  Minnesota 
proposals  no  later  than  Oct.  23.  the  agency  at  year’s  end,  and  was  undertaken  to  deter- 

Qualifying  agencies  will  be  in-  that  William  T.  Young  Jr.  will  attitudes  of  media  buyers 

vited  to  make  one-hour  presen-  retire  from  the  presidency  and  discover  how 

tations  here  in  mid-November,  become  less  active  in  the  agency,  advertising  s  buyer-selling  func- 
Travel  Service  specifications  Edward  M.  Thiele,  executive  ^un  be  improved, 
include  maintenance  of  the  vicepresident,  client  ser\dces,  is  Trade  papers  ranked  first,  by 

agency’s  facilities  in  three  or  Burnett’s  new  president.  Draper  most  agency  respondents,  as  the 


EARLY  VISITOR  —  Laurence  T, 
Knott  (left),  vicepresident-adver¬ 
tising,  Chicago  Sun-Times  and 
Daily  News,  calls  on  Karl  F.  Voll- 
mer,  vicepresident  and  manager 
of  Young  &  Rubicam's  Chicago 
office  in  new  quarters  at  I  E. 
Wacker  Drive,  where  Y&R  became 
first  tenant  in  United  of  America 
Building.  Shown  in  background  is 
central  column  of  Marina  City, 
new  structure  rising  across  the 
Chicago  River  from  new  office. 


kind  of  media  having  represent¬ 
atives  who  “do  the  best  job” — 
with  consumer  magazines  sec¬ 
ond,  television  third,  and  radio, 
newspapers,  outdoor  and  direct 
mail  following  in  that  order. 
When  asked  to  define  those 
attributes  that  make  up  a  good 
media  representative,  agency  re¬ 
spondents  named  16  qualities. 
Among  these,  knowledge  of  the 
market,  client  and  problems 
stand  out  far  above  the  rest. 
When  media  reps  were  asked  to 
define  those  attributes  that 
make  a  good  media  buyer, 
14  qualities  were  mentioned. 
Among  these,  knowledge  of  me¬ 
dia  and  market  ranks  highest 
among  individual  listings.  How¬ 
ever,  when  taken  together,  the 
tw'o  qualities  of  “unbiased”  and 
“objective  and  open  minded” 
rank  higher  still. 

More  than  three-fourths  of 
media  salesmen  believe  that  they 
get  enough  information  from 
buyers  only  some  of  the  time 
or  not  at  all.  Less  than  one- 
fourth  believe  that  they  get 
such  information  most  of  the 
time.  Media  reps  are  virtually 
unanimous  in  saying  that  they 
would  like  to  have  more  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  the  objectives 
and  goals  of  individual  adver¬ 
tisers.  The  majority  of  agency 
;  media  buyers  favor  giving  it. 
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the  newspaper  they 
NAMED  A  CAMELLIA  FOR 


Some  newspapers  employ  promotion  managers  to  win  all  kinds 
of  National  Prizes  ...  the  only  promotional  manager  we  have  is 
the  footprint  of  our  owner .  .  .  the  only  plaudits  we  win  are  from 
our  readers.  We  can’t  afford  a  press  agent,  we  even  have  to  write 
our  own  ads, 

■  The  camellia  is  a  gorgeous  flower  that  blossoms  in  Florida’s 
winter  sunshine  ...  a  nursery  recently  named  one  the  SS75  in 
honor  of  the  Sentinel-Star’s  75th  Anniversary  and  their  activity 
during  the  past  30  years  in  growing  and  selling  azaleas,  camellias, 
grapes,  Florida  orchid  trees  and  other  plants  at  below  cost  prices 
to  help  make  Orlando  the  City  Beautiful  of  Florida, 

■  How  much  closer  to  a  reader  can  you  get  than  by  decorating 
his  front  yard  with  the  flora  of  Florida? 

MARTIN  ANDERSEN 

Editor/Owner/Galley  Boy/Flower  Grower 


GATEWAY  TO  THE  MOON  •  ORLANDO  SERVES  CAPE  CANAVERAL 
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NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES;  A.  H.  Kuch,  1  1  0  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York  1  7,  MUrroy  Hill  2-4760  •  Sheldon 
B.  Newman,  435  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  11,  Superior  7-4680  •  Brice  McQuillin,  785  Market  St., 
San  Francisco  3,  SUtter  1-3401  •  William  ShurtlifF,  1612  Ford  Bldg.,  Detroit  26,  WOodward  1-0972. 


New  plant  of  (lilbert  Chocolate  C«>..  famous  Jack.son 
candy  maker,  provides  for  increasing;  sales. 


Nelson  Towers, 
Jack.son. 


new  luxury  apartment  building  m 


New  YMCA  building  to  meet  expanding  demands  of 
Jackson’s  growth. 


New  Jacobson's  fashion  center  is  acclaimed  as  one 
of  finest  in  U.S. 


Build  more  sales  in  yrOWiny  Jackson,  Michigan 


Whatever  you  sell,  the  Jackson,  Michigan 
market  is  not  to  be  overlooked.  It’s  an  easily 
reached,  easily  influenced  $K  billion  market 
right  now— and  all  indications  point  to  growth. 


Sell  the  people  in  this  area  as  Jackson  retailers 
do— with  a  consistent  advertising  schedule  in 
Jackson  Citizen  Patriot,  daily  and  Sunday. 
It’s  home  delivered  to  and  read  by  97%  of 
the  families  in  this  prosperous  community. 


Citizen  Patriot  is  building,  too.  New  addition  means 
expanded  services  to  readers  and  advertisers. 


A  Booth  Michigan  Newspaper 
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MORE  PEOPLE  WILL  READ  YOUR  PAPER 

in  news .  ..in  features . . . 


Fairchild  Scan-A-Graver®  electronic  engraving 
machine  offers  newspapers  three  important  capa¬ 
bilities:  economy  of  plate  making  .  .  .  excellence 
of  reproduction  .  . .  time  saved  by  on-the-premises 
engraving.  Together,  this  trio  will  put  more  pic¬ 
tures  in  your  paper  which  make  readers  sit  up 
and  take  notice  of  your  news  and  patronize  your 
advertisers.  And  after  all,  the  two  groups  you  must 
satisfy  are  your  readers  and  your  advertisers. 
Scan-A-Graver  makes  it  possible  and  profitable. 

In  addition,  Scan-A-Graver  makes  it  easy  to 
achieve  dramatic  effects  with  pictures.  At  the 
flick  of  a  switch  you  can  “flop"  a  picture,  or  pro¬ 
duce  a  “reverse".  With  a  scissors  or  knife  you 
can  trim  Fairchild’s  Scan-A-Plate®,  a  superior, 


low-cost  engraving  material,  to  achieve  silhou¬ 
ettes,  mortises,  and  other  effects  that  would  cost 
much  more  if  produced  by  any  other  method. 

No  need  for  a  full-time  engraving  staff.  Your 
present  personnel  can  make  engravings  quickly, 
automatically,  as  you  need  them.  The  Scan-A- 
Graver  operates  automatically — even  shuts  itself 
off  when  engraving  is  finished.  Forget  delays 
caused  by  dependence  on  outside  suppliers.  Your 
favorite  camera  and  the  Scan-A-Graver  become 
an  unbeatable  news-ad  team.  You  can  get  spot 
news,  features,  civic  events,  late  photo  ads,  pic¬ 
tured  in  your  paper  in  every  edition. 

It  will  pay  you  to  mail  the  coupon  for  full  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  Fairchild  Scan-A-Graver,  today. 


l-airchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Dept.  EGE  70 
Fairchild  Drive,  Plainview,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

O  We  would  like  complete  inlormolion  on  how  Scon-A-Grover  con 
increase  our  profits  and  o  free  copy  of  “Photo-Advertising". 

Q  Please  hove  a  Scon-A-Grover  Representative  coll. 
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RESEARCH 


Hi-Fi  vs.  ROP  Color 
Research  Expanded 


Milwat^kee  14  separate  research  projects, 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  is  in  according  to  Robert  K.  Drew, 
the  midst  of  a  comprehensive  vicepresident  and  business  man- 
research  program  testing  vari-  ager  of  the  Journal.  These  proj- 
ous  aspects  of  color  advertising  ects  broadly  cover  readership, 
in  its  Sept.  27-28  issues  (E&P,  remembrance  impact  and 
Sept.  23,  page  48).  impressions,  sales  results  and 

The  research  was  spearheaded  coupon  return,  dealer  impact 
by  an  effort  to  gather  as  much  and  distribution.  Being  studied 
information  as  possible  on  the  are  advertisements  in  automo- 
communicative  value  of  a  full  tive,  dairy,  liquor,  financial, 
page  Hi-Fi  advertisement  vs.  cigarettes,  fuel  and  food  firfds. 
the  same  ad  in  ROP  color.  Par-  Included  in  the  study  will  be 
ticipation  by  other  advertisers  special  research  on  unusual  new 
in  the  sample  design  led  to  the  car  announcement  ads  for  Ford  section  of  the  Journal.  Half  of  identically  placed  on  Page  3  of 

expanded  research  in  other  and  Chevrolet.  the  Journal’s  375,000  circulation  the  section  in  the  split-run. 

areas.  Chief  objective  of  the  research  on  that  day  received  a  copy  of  The  food  section  of  that  day 

Three  research  organizations  was  the  Knorr  soup  ad  which  the  Knorr  ad  in  Hi-Fi,  the  other  also  carried  couponed  advertise- 

are  simultaneously  engaged  in  appeared  in  the  Sept.  28  food  half  in  ROP  color.  Ads  were  ments  for  Campbell  and  Heinz 

_ _ _ _ _  .  _  _  soups,  the  former  600  lines,  the 

latter  one  color  1000  lines  in 

I  ■  size.  The  full  impact  of  each  type 

jl,  4;  of  ad  will  be  measured  and 

*  I  reported  upon. 

I'  28  Ads  .Surveyed 

.  ,  In  all,  Mr.  Drew  said  28 

II  ~  _ _  advertisements  would  be  under 

1  •  "■  ^  —  _  close  scrutiny  in  the  research 

study.  Fourteen  of  these  are  in 

;•  itt-j,  WmmM- -■  tion,  a  basic  Starch  readership 

•jl  ll  '  survey  of  all  national  adver- 

tising  in  the  Sept.  27-28  editions 

effort,  the^  Journal 
two  days  that  were  to  be  studied. 

~  r~  WPBty  wit  sampling,  which  was  derived 

'  y U  ^  from  balanced  geographical 

1  ~  ||||nM''|l  areas,  permitted  the  total  of 

^  ^  each  area  to  meet  basic  research 

I  1 1 '  1 1 '  1m  income,  educational  and  ethnic 

The  Knorr  soup  ad  was  said 
^y.  advertising  people  to  have 
b^n  one  of  the  most  difficult  ads 
to  have  been  selected  for  the 
ROP  color  comparison  test.  It 
carried  three  large  color  illus¬ 
trations  w’ith  varied  ingredients, 
along  with  seven  smaller  pack¬ 
age  illustrations, 


NEW  OFFICERS  FOR  NEW  ENGLAND  NAEA— Shewn  (left  to  right) 
are  newly-elected  officers  of  the  New  England  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association:  James  H.  Wilson,  Stamford  (Conn.)  Advocate, 
vicepresident;  Charles  H.  Miller,  Milford  (Mass.)  News,  secretary; 
Kenneth  L  Newbury,  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger,  president  elect; 
and  James  F.  Duggan,  Springfield  Newspapers,  outgoing  president. 
Not  shown  is  Nelson  A.  Demers,  Middletown  (Conn.)  Press,  treasurer. 


Bettmann  Arcniv^ 


all  of  which 
might  defy  excellent  ROP  color 
presentation  on  newsprint. 

The  Knorr  insertion  marked 
the  first  time  the  Journal  had 
accepted  Hi-Fi  advertising.  Mr. 
Drew  pointed  out  that  it  was 
accepted  specifically  for  the 
color  comparison  test,  as  has  one 
more,  to  permit  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  comparative  values. 
Otherwise,  the  Journal  has 
refusal  Hi-Fi  inserts  for  regu¬ 
lar  publication  purposes. 
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The  priceless  “extra"  of  freedom  is  reaffirmed  with  each  new  edition  that  hits  the 
streets.  And  National  Newspaper  Week  reminds  thoughtful  Americans  that  their 
free  press  is  no  accident.  It  took  a  fight  to  make  it  free.  It  takes  initiative,  courage 
and  responsibility  to  keep  it  that  way.  Newsboy,  publisher,  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent,  pressman,  reporter,  editor-all  share  in  the  work-and  together  exhibit  a 
virtuosity  in  the  art  of  communications  that  is  equalled  h  h 
no  where  else  in  the  world.  Hoe  joins  in  the  applause  for  Hufl  V  W 
a  job  well  done!  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  E.  138th  St.,  N.Y.  54.  ■  ■ 


Keep  your  Detroit  advertising  program  flexible  with  The  News.  In  this  metropolitan  market  of  1,080,000 
families.  The  News  delivers  a  mass  market  audience— with  64%  home  coverage  weekdays  and  71% 
Sunday!  And,  because  The  News  penetrates  all  income  levels,  you  reach  each  specific  buying  group  in 
depth.  Black  and  white,  or  color— whatever  your  budget— The  News  delivers  your  advertising  at  the 
lowest  milline  rate  of  any  newspaper  in  the  nation’s  top  five  markets.  You  get  better  results  and  lower 
costs.  To  sell  Detroit  effectively  and  economically,  just  buy  The  News. 

♦Sixth  Quinquennial  Survey  of  the  Detroit  Market,  1961  ^ 

The  Detroit  News 


Mnr  Yitk  OOit*:  Suite  1237,  60  E.  42nd  St.  •  CWcaie  OtRce:  43S  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Tribune  Tower  •  Picilc  OMce:  7tS  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  •  Miaai  ■each;  The  Leonard  Co.,  311  Lincoln  Road 


RETAIL  SURVEY 


Auto  Promotion  Kit 
Covers  7  Car  Lines 


TWENTY-FOUR  DOLLAR  AD  THAT  LAUNCHED  EMPIRE— Plaqu* 
being  presented  to  Richard  C.  Bond  (left),  president  of  John  Wana- 
maker,  by  Natt  S.  Getlin,  advertising  director,  Philadelphia  Daily  News, 
commemorates  department  store's  1 00th  anniversary.  Twenty-four  silver 
dollars  represent  Wanamaker's  total  receipts  on  its  first  day  of  business 
in  1861.  Amount  was  invested  by  Wanamaker  in  newspaper  advertising. 
Replica  of  original  ad  appears  in  center  of  plaque.  Frederick  M.  Yost, 
store  vicepresident  and  sales  promotion  manager,  looks  on. 


Newspapers  throuffhout  the 
U.S.  were  scheduled  this  week 
to  receive  the  third  annual  Ad- 
Builder  auto  promotion  kit, 
according  to  Maury  Tyler,  vice- 
president  and  sales  manager  of 
Multi-Ad  Services,  Inc.,  Peoria, 
Ill. 

He  said  the  108-page  book 
contains  eight  sections  for  diff¬ 
erent  lines  of  ’62  models  and 
includes  mats  for  two-color  and 
black  reproduction  in  a  variety 
of  sizes.  In  addition,  the  book 
contains  copy  and  layout  sug¬ 
gestions  showing  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  the  material.  Ad  sizes 
range  from  small  one-column  ads 
to  full-page  color  ads. 

Represented  in  the  book  are: 
Buick,  Oldsmobile,  Pontiac, 
Chrysler,  Lincoln-Mercury, 
Rambler  and  Studebaker. 

Mr.  Tyler  said  that  newspaper 
ad  managers  and  their  staffs  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  win 
recognition  and  cash  awards 
from  a  total  of  15  offered  for: 
Best  series  of  three  or  more 


local  color  ads;  most  original 
and  skillful  layout;  best  all- 
around  special  auto  edition  (for 
the  ad  manager) ;  greatest  sales 
results  per  thousand  circulation ; 
and  the  best  promotion  idea. 

There  will  be  three  awards  for 
each  of  the  five  classifications 
and  details  are  contained  in  the 
book  itself. 

A  survey  of  newspapers  using 
the  1961  material  showed  that 
74%  of  the  newspapers  scored 
linage  gains,  Mr.  Tyler  said. 

*  *  * 

DISCOUNTERS  ORGANIZE 

Plans  to  improve  the  image 
of  discount  selling  and  estab¬ 
lish  standards  for  the  field  were 
announced  last  week  by  a  group 
of  discount  merchants  to  be  ten¬ 
tatively  known  as  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Discount  Merchants. 

Purpose  of  the  group,  headed 
by  acting  president  Stephen 
Masters,  president  of  Masters, 
Inc.,  New  York,  is  to  “broaden 
public  understanding  of  the  dis¬ 


count  industry”  and  to  foster 
efficiency  and  the  “highest  prin¬ 
ciples  of  retailing”  among  its 
members. 

Estimates  place  the  number 
of  discount  firms  at  2,100  doing 
a  business  aggregating  more 
than  $4,000,000,000  annually. 

The  new  group  plans  a  mem- 
berffiip  drive  to  sign  up  500 
discount  store  operators  and 
concessionaires.  Its  goal  is  90% 
of  the  industry. 

Formation  of  the  new  organi¬ 
zation  was  announced  by  Stan¬ 
ley  Danburg,  president  of  Globe 
Discount  City  of  Houston, 
Texas ;  Lawrence  Goodman, 
president  of  Goodman  Commu¬ 
nity  Stores  of  Chicago;  and 
Samuel  J.  Rosenstein,  chairman 
of  Towers  Marts  International, 
Inc.,  New  Pork. 

Discussions  are  underway  for 
the  new  group  to  absorb  the  ex¬ 
isting  National  Association  of 
Discount  Merchants,  which  was 
established  last  February,  and 
which  is  headed  by  Jay  Weston. 
*  *  * 

WARY  OF  DI.SCOUNTERS 

A  survey  conducted  among 
members  of  the  Good  House¬ 
keeping  Consumers  Panel  indi¬ 
cates  that  many  American  shop¬ 
pers  have  reservations  about 
buying  at  discount  stores. 

Although  discount  stores  have 
grown  at  a  phenomenal  rate  in 
recent  years,  and  have  millions 
of  customers.  Good  Housekeep¬ 
ing  magazine  reports  that  many 
women  are  wary  of  discounters. 


Seven  out  of  10  women  sur¬ 
veyed  revealed  a  great  accept¬ 
ance  for  discount  shopping. 
However,  three  out  of  10  re¬ 
ported  they  had  never  bought 
in  a  discount  store,  indicating 
that  discounters  do  not  have  the 
full  confidence  of  a  significant 
number  of  consumer  shoppers. 

Most  common  reasons  for  this 
buying  reluctance  were:  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  repairs,  serv¬ 
icing  and  installation  (39%) ;  a 
poor  quality  and  workmanship 
(36%);  fit  and  style  not  good 
(11%).  Preference  of  local 
stores  and  lack  of  branded  mer¬ 
chandise  were  among  other 
comments. 

*  *  * 

RETAIL  MATS  OFFERED 

Distribution  of  retail  adver¬ 
tising  mats  with  House  Beauti¬ 
ful  magazine’s  third  consecu¬ 
tive  newspaper  supplement  on 
the  subject  of  home  improve¬ 
ment  is  described  as  “a  unique 
feature”  of  the  service  by  Paul 
E.  Yergens,  director  of  adver¬ 
tising. 

Produced  with  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  Home  Improvement 
Council,  the  supplement  is  being 
distributed  to  1,500  leading 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  to 
help  them  persuade  local  adver¬ 
tisers  to  support  the  home  im¬ 
provement  drive. 

The  magazine  is  sending  a 
proof  of  any  one  mat  to  the 
newspapers  and  will  handle  ful¬ 
fillment  of  requests  for  mats. 


PAPER-HANDLING 

SYSTEM 

FOR 


of  newsprint  are  stacked  on  end,  four  high,  in 
the  paper-storage  area  built  on  top  of  the  News  garage 
—originally  designed  by  us  for  expansion.  Two  trucks  can 
unload  simultaneously  within  the  garage,  avoiding  street 
tie-ups.  Paper  is  conveyed  to  the  reel  room  across  the 
street  via  a  bridge.  ■  The  design  solution  by  Lockwood 
Greene  sidesteps  traffic  .  . .  increases  capacity.  Literature 
available  with  other  examples  of  our  work  in  the  news¬ 
paper  and  printing  fields. 

LOCKWOOD  GREENE  ENGINEERS,  INC. 


BOSTON  16,  MASS. 
316  Stuart  St. 


NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 
41  East  42nd  St. 


SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 
Montgomary  Bldg. 
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In  the  firsf  6  months  of 
'61  The  Herold  published 
MOO, 241  lines  of  color 
advertising  and  soored 
^rom  6th  to  3rd  ploce 
omong  a||  newspapers 
In  lotol  color  volume. 


^his  substontiol  increase 
in  use  of  color  soles  im- 
Pocf  in  The  Herold,  plus 
improved  mechonicol 
techniques,  meons  sov- 
ings  up  to  21%  for  you 
on  Herald  color  rotes  * 


•  iwr  inMb  <  Bi*. 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

WRH,  Editor  and  Man: 
A  Fine-line  Biography 


By  Roscoe  Ellard 


CITIZEN  HEARST.  By  W.  A.  Swan- 
hergf.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons.  555  pp.  $7.50. 


In  “Citizen  Hearst,”  a  biog¬ 
rapher  of  first  rank  presents  a 
full-lengfth  word  portrait,  etched 
with  meticulous  detail — and  a 
full-treatment  study,  assiduous¬ 
ly  documented — of  a  fabulous, 
inscrutable,  and  significant  fig¬ 
ure  in  American  history.  With 
dramatic  incident,  careful  mo¬ 
tivation,  and  lean,  mellow  writ¬ 
ing,  the  book  reads  like  a  major 
novel. 

In  the  closing  chapter,  the 
author  suggests  two  quite  differ¬ 
ent  obituaries  that  might  have 
been  written  about  the  “two 
quite  different  selves”  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst.  Mr. 
Swanberg  writes: 

“Both  obituaries  are  true, 
though  irreconcilable  if  Hearst 


had  been  one  man.  He  was 
two  .  .  .” 

Two  Obituaries 

One  of  the  obituaries  might 
have  read: 

“Heir  to  millions,  he  had  the 
character  to  choose  work  over 
idle  luxury.  Shy,  excessively 
courteous,  he  was  so  soft¬ 
hearted  as  to  be  almost  woman¬ 
ish.  The  kindnesses  he  per¬ 
formed  for  friends  and  em¬ 
ployees  were  unnumbered.  He 
could  show  the  same  concern 
for  humanity  in  the  abstract. 
His  sympathies  were  so  aroused 
by  the  plight  of  the  Cubans  that 
he  insisted  on  saving  them. 

“He  was  so  indignant  at  the 
exploitation  of  the  common  peo¬ 
ple  that  he  became  their  de¬ 
fender  against  privilege.  He 
never  sat  on  the  fence.  He 
proved  his  patriotism  by  taking 
strong  stands  on  issues  that 
could  not  benefit  him  personally 
and  in  some  cases  lost  him 


This  is 
24  pt 

Bizarre  Bold . . . 
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money  and  popularity  .  .  .  He 
loved  to  do  things  for  others. 
He  was  tolerant  of  all  religion. 
No  miser,  he  believed  in  spend¬ 
ing  his  money,  keeping  it  in 
circulation,  paying  good  salaries. 

“He  stood  stoutly  behind  his 
editors  and  reporters,  and  if 
his  editors  feared  him,  they 
nevertheless  venerated  him.  Gen¬ 
tleness  and  consideration  were 
a  part  of  his  indefinable  charm 
.  .  .  During  the  minute  of  silence 
when  the  presses  stopped,  thous¬ 
ands  of  Hearst  employees  knew 
a  titan  had  passed  whose  like 
would  never  be  seen  again.” 

The  other  obit  of  the  other 
self,  this  biographer  writes, 
would  be  decidedly  unflattering: 

“Spoiled  as  a  child,  he  never 
reached  emotional  maturity  .  .  . 
His  attacks  on  those  in  office 
reflected  his  own  envy  and 
frustration  .  .  .  He  pushed  the 
United  States  into  war  with 
Spain  .  .  .  When  crossed,  he 
could  wallow  in  rage.  Selfish, 
arrogant,  distrustful  of  others, 
he  thought  himself  so  indis¬ 
pensable  that  he  clung  to  the 
reins  of  his  empire  until  death 
stiffened  his  fingers.” 

‘Willie’  and  ‘Bill’ 


And  for  more  than  500  pages, 
Mr.  Swanberg,  with  empathy 
and  narrative  skill,  develops  the 
two  selves  of  his  closing  hypo¬ 
thetical  obituaries.  Wisely,  he 
interweaves  the  different  traits 
as  they  have  been  interwoven 
in  many  driving,  powerful  char¬ 
acters,  and  were  in  Mr.  Hearst. 

With  illustrative  incidents, 
this  book  records  the  early  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  only  son  of  a 
doting,  possessive  mother  and 
of  a  wealthy  father  who  most 
of  the  time  was  away  acquiring 
mines  and  land  and  cattle  and 
millions.  The  mother  wanted 
“Willie”  to  become  a  diplomat; 
his  father  wanted  “Bill”  to  suc¬ 
ceed  to  the  management  of  his 
mines  and  his  ranch  in  Mexico 
where  48,000  cattle  roamed  a 
million  Hearst  acres,  wrangled 
by  150  Hearst  vaqueros. 


When  William  Randolph 
Hearst  entered  Harvard  at  19 
in  the  fall  of  1882,  he  was  es¬ 
corted  by  his  mother.  She  lin¬ 
gered  in  Cambridge  several  days 
supervising  the  decoration  of  his 
room,  equipping  it  with  furni¬ 
ture  and  a  choice  library.  The 
young  man  was  later  described 
by  a  classmate  as  “having  an 
enormous  power  of  application, 
capable  of  learning  enough  of  a 
textbook  in  a  night  to  pass  an 
examination.” 

Young  Hearst,  however,  was 
fonder  of  ingenious  practical 
jokes — and  journalism —  than  he  j 
was  of  even  one-night  textbooks.  ! 
In  aggregate,  his  practical  jokes 
first  got  him  suspended  and 
later  expelled  from  the  College. 
Yet  his  experience  as  business 
manager  of  the  Harvard  Lam¬ 
poon  revealed  an  ingenuity  quite 
as  marked  and  more  construc¬ 
tive  than  his  practical  jokes — 
and  germinated  a  passionate  in¬ 
terest  in  mass  journalism  that 
never  diminished. 

The  Lampoon  in  Hearst’s  day 
was  a  chronic  loser.  The  duty 
of  its  business  manager  was  to 
hold  down  its  losses  as  much  as 
convenient  and  to  make  up  the 
deficit  from  his  own  pocket. 
That  would  have  been  easy  for 
Hearst  with  his  huge  allowance 
but  he  undertook  his  job  with  , 
characteristic  energy  and  in-  I 
genuity. 

Made  It  Successful 

He  sold  an  unprecedented  vol¬ 
ume  of  advertisements  and  or¬ 
ganized  a  group  of  student  soli¬ 
citors  to  sell  space  in  Cambridge 
and  Boston.  He  sent  promotional 
letters  to  Harvard  alumni  urg¬ 
ing  that  “the  Lampoon  ought  to 
be  supported  by  Harvard  men 
with  contributions  and  subscrip¬ 
tions.”  He  launched  and  direct^ 
a  circulation  drive.  For  the  first 
time  the  Lampoon  began  show¬ 
ing  a  profit. 

Young  Hearst’s  success  and 
enthusiasm  with  the  Lampoon 
increased  his  interest  in  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  which  his 
father  had  indifferently  acquired 
in  satisfaction  of  a  debt.  William 
began  studying  New  York  and 
Boston  papers  and  repeatedly 
visited  the  Boston  Globe  to 
scrutinize  its  procedure  from 
city  room  to  pressroom.  Soon  he 
wrote  a  long  letter  to  his  father 
explaining  precisely  what 
changes  he  would  make  in  the 
Examiner,  if  his  father  would 
give  the  paper  to  him — “with 
enough  money  to  carry  out  my 
schemes.” 

The  young  man’s  letter  re¬ 
vealed  not  only  a  gift  for  clear 
and  forceful  writing  but  also  a 
keen  sense  of  what  to  do  with 
a  newspaper  to  build  its  circu- 

(Continued  on  page  34) 
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A  NEWSPAPER'S  CIRCULATION  IS  A  FACT- 
not  a  guess  or  a  rating 


Canada’s  largest  and  most  successful  retail  advertisers  invest  82^  ot  their  advertising 
budgets  in  daily  newspapers.  They  have  proved  without  question  that  newspaper  advertisements 
give  them,  by  far,  the  best  value  for  their  money.  They  also  know  exactly  what  they  are 
buying.  Daily  newspapers  in  Canada  have  an  audited  count  of  the  number  of  copies  they 
sell.  There’s  no  guessing  or  estimating,  no  seasonal  fluctuations.  Summer  and  winter,  day  after 
day,  Canadian  families  buy  4,091,025  daily  newspapers.  And,  even  more  important,  they  are 
read  by  not  less  than  2.5  people  per  family.  The  biggest  ready-made  audience  for  any  advertiser. 

Daily  Newspapers — the  best  meeting  place  for  advertisers  and  their  customers. 

CANADIAN  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  PUBUSHERS  ASSOCIATION  P 


SB  UNIVERSITY  AVE.,  TORONTO  1.  ONTARIO  — GENERAL  MANAGER,  R.  A.  8ARPORO. 


once  uttered  about  him:  “I’ve  will  be  paying.  And  in  five  years  and  employee,  George  Pani’oast, 
been  watching  my  boy,  Bill,  and  we  will  be  the  biggest  paper  on  circling  cities  on  a  map,  a  dou- 
notice  that  when  he  wants  cake,  the  Pacific  slope.  We  won’t  be  ble  circle  around  New  York, 
he  wants  cake,  and  he  wants  it  paying  for  two  years  because  “Some  day  a  paper  hero  and 
now.  And  I  notice  that  after  a  up  to  that  time  I  purpose  turn-  here  and  here.’’ 
while  he  gets  the  cake.’’  ing  back  into  the  improvement  In  this  book,  many  of  William 

In  1887  George  Hearst  was  of  the  paper  every  cent  that  Randolph  Hearst’s  personally 
elected  to  a  six-year  term  as  comes  in.”  conducted  newspaper  campaigns 

U.S.  senator.  With  that  period  In  addition  to  giving  his  son  personally  creat^  Gee- 

in  Washington  ahead  of  him,  he  William  the  Examiner,  Senior  Whiz  jouimalistic  emotions  are 
reluctantly  gave  in  and  wrote  George  was  himself  to  put  recounted  in  much  of  their  color- 
to  his  son  that  he  could  have  money  into  the  crusades  and  ex-  detail.  His  iiwasion  of  New 
the  Examiner.  William  Hearst  pansions  of  the  Examiner  be-  York  newspaperdom  and  his 
was  overjoyed.  He  wrote  his  fore  William  got  it  into  the  fi&ily  explosive  competition  with 
father  to  I’eport  that  he  was  black.  Indeed,  according  to  this  Joseph  Pulitzers  noisy  World 
going  direct  from  the  city  room  biographer,  he  picked  up  Exam-  readably  specific  news- 

of  the  New  York  World  to  take  iner  tabs  approximating  $750,-  paper  history, 
charge  of  the  Examiner.  His  000.  But  into  the  black  William  And  in  f^ank  narrative  and 
letter  closed  like  this:  Hearst  finally  moved,  in  his  first  quotation,  Mr.  Swanberg  de- 

.  .  In  a  year  we  will  have  professional  newspaper  under-  scribes  the  York  JoumoTa 
increased  at  least  ten  thousand  taking.  Zr’T. 

in  circulation.  In  two  years  we  Then  he  observed  to  his  friend  J^il-break  fn  H^ana,  anTth! 

_ _ _ sinking  of  the  battleship  Maine. 

Also  we  read  quite  full  accounts 
of  WRH’s  election  to  Congress 
and  his  Presidential  aspirations; 

_  Simeon;  of  his 

highly  effective  rejoinder  when 
y ^  France  asked  him  to  leave  be- 

I  A  ■  ^  cause  his  papers  had  published 

^  ®  I  I  1  ^  news  of  a  secret  French  treaty. 

11^  ''  I  ^  great  deal  has  been  written 

■  ■■II  ^ about  William  Randolph  Hearst’s 

II  II  I  V/  I  newspaper  philosophies,  his 

lllll  ( ( C.  m  newspapers’  practice  and,  at 

I  I  ^  times,  lack  of  conformance  with 

and  of  Mr. 


Books 
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the  Chief’s  dicta, 

Hearst’s  power.  Mr.  Swanberg’s 
full-length  biography  is  dis¬ 
tinguished,  in  my  judgment,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  thoroughness  and 
scrupulous  documentation  in  its 
portrayal  of  child,  youth,  man, 
editor,  publisher,  and  citizen, 
with  a  scholarship  and  artistrj’ 
that  give  reality  to  all  aspects 
of  a  significant  historical  figure, 
from  birth  to  death. 


Hu^h  Baillie  Writing 
^Mistakes  of  Mighty’ 

San  Francisco 
Hugh  Baillie  continues  his 
dual  role  of  reporter  and  news¬ 
maker  even  though  long  retired 
as  president  of  United  Press. 

This  was  established  anew 
when  he  announced  plans  for  a 
new  book,  told  of  his  activities 
abroad  and  listed  his  program 
for  the  future  on  his  return  here 
from  Australia,  New  Zealand 
and  the  South  Seas. 

The  book  will  be  called  “Mis¬ 
takes  of  the  Mighty.”  Its  con¬ 
tents  will  be  limited  to  those 
stories  Mr.  Baillie  knows  some¬ 
thing  about  from  personal 
experience  as  a  reporter. 

After  a  stay  at  his  La  Jolla, 
Calif.,  home  Mr.  Baillie  planned 
to  return  to  his  New  York 
apartment  in  time  to  preside 
over  the  annual  gathering  of  the 
Society  of  Silurians,  composed 
of  newspapermen. 

Mrs.  Bailie  accompanied  her 
husband  on  the  six  weeks  cruise. 
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plus  dealers,  distributors,  and  customers  in  more 
than  100  other  countries  of  the  world  where  Mobil 
products  are  sold. 

KtTo  be  accurate,  please  remember  there’s  no  hyphen  be¬ 
tween  Socony  and  Mobil. 


Every  newsman  likes  to  be  right.  That's  why 
we  want  to  make  it  easy  for  you  to  spell  and  pro¬ 
nounce  our  company’s  name  correctly  —  Socony 
Mobil  Oil  Company,  Inc. 

Not  like  that  town  down  in  .Alabama ...  not  like 
those  modernistic  decorations  . . .  not  like  what 
they  make  in  Detroit  — but  like  Mobil  (rhymes 
with  global.) 

Who  cares  if  Mobil  is  spelled  right  or  wrong? 
Well,  those  fellows  on  the  copy  desk  with  a  passion 
for  accuracy*,  plus: 

The . 30.000  L’.S.  Mobil  dealers 

Our . 2.800  U.S.  distributors 

Our . frt.OOO  employees 

Our . 231.000  shareholders 

Our .  .  .  4..300.000  credit  card  holders 
Our . 53,000  royalty-interest  owners 


Goss  offset- 
50  combinations 

.  .  .  one  right  for  you 

Your  new  web  offset  press  must  be  a  perfect  "fit”  to 
earn  maximum  return  on  investment. 

That’s  why  Goss  offset  gives  you  a  wider  choice— in  - 
the  Suburban®  and  Urbanite  presses,  offering  more 
50  different  arrangements.  Insurance  of  a  custom-M  ^0,0"'^ 
now,  with  built-in  expandability.  Only  with  Goss  tan  / 
you  run  straight  or  collect.  Add  spot  or  multi<<eolor, 
too,  without  losing  page  capacity.  ^ 

The  Urbanite  prinl^^it^straight  run  up^^  20,0(Hl4>-P-h. 

—and  collects  up  t^  48  standard  pages  ^  9t)  ^gbloid. 

The  Suburban  printsT3p^tb*4^00  p.p.h.-^  stanSaTfi*  iii 
pages  or  48  tabloid.  Both  delivelHii^risp,  clean  repro-  ^  ^ 
duction  such  as  you  usually  see  magazine.  /  ^ 

Here  are  the  only  web  offset  presses  design^^>4^®l" 
oped,  built  and  sold  entirely  by  the  same  organizati^Jts*,  »» 

And  because  it’s  Goss,  you  get  round-the-clock  service,  'if  0(0 

Goss  offset  presses  are  currently  turning  out  more 
attractive  newspapers  faster,  for  less  money  . . .  and 
helping  to  boost  commercial  printing  volume.  Write  us 
about  your  current  requirements;  number  of  publica¬ 
tions,  pages,  circulation,  use  of  color,  plans  for  changes 
or  expansion  . . .  and  anything  else  that  will  be  helpful. 

We’ll  recommend  the  right  offset  press  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  you.  No  obligation.  Get  in  Touch  with  Goss. 


The  Urbanite  Unit 


The  Suburban®  Unit 


3  out  of  4  American  daily  newspapers 
are  printed  on  Goss  presses 


CHICAGO  50,  ILLINOIS 
Specialisfs  it)  newspaper,  magazine  and  roto  presses 


A  DIVISION  OF  MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER,  INC. 
The  leader  in  graphic  arts . . .  engineering,  service 
and  manufacturing. ..industry-wideand  world-wide 


Daily,  Staff 
ChargeMayor 
Libeled  Them 


FINANCE  EXPERT 


Markuson  to  Manag 
Hearst  Newspapers 


in  Alpena,  Mich.,  joined  the  City  Press,  and  six  individuals 
Hearst  organization  in  1921  on  are  suing  Mayor  Walter  C. 
the  staff  of  the  Detroit  Times.  Wright  Jr.  of  Cape  May  for 
Later  he  worked  for  the  Pitts-  libel. 

burgh  Post-Gazette.  In  1932  he  The  action  charges  the  mayor 
came  to  New  York  and  for  the  with  14  counts  of  libel  against 
last  21  years  he  has  served  as  the  newspaper  and  the  individa- 
vicepresident,  treasurer  and  als,  all  executives  or  editorial 
controller.  He  was  made  execu-  staff  members  of  the  newspaper, 
tive  vicepresident  recently.  Mayor  Wright  has  a  libel  suit 

•  pending  agrainst  the  Press.  His 

suit,  filed  July  24,  charges  he 
Industrial  Accident  was  libeled  by  a  story  last  Feb. 

Rate  Is  Protested  1  which  accused  him  of  ordering 

„  _  a  blackout  of  news  from  Cape 

Salem,  Ore.  ^  ^ 

Representative  of  the  Oregon  *  the  publishing 

Newspaper  Pubhjere  Associa-  charge  that  a  story 

tion  have  protet^  to  the  Or^  ^  ht  allegedly 

gon  Industrial  Accident  Com-  Wished  or  caused  to  be  pub- 
mission  that  raptor  newspaper  2  in  the  Cape  May 

trades  are  too  high.  Wave,  a  weekly,  and 

Appearing  before  the  com-  ^  statement  which  Wright 
mission  were  Robert  Paulos,  allegedly  made  in  the  presence 
publisher,  Oregon  City  Enter-  several  persons  on  Feb.  6 
prise-Courier;  Mrs.  Lawrence  ^g^e  false  and  malicious  and 
Spraker,  Stayton  Mail;  Jerry  injured  the  good  names  of  the 
Latham,  business  manager,  Med-  newspaper  and  the  individuals. 
ford  Mail-Tribune,  and  Wendell  ^he  individual  plaintiffs  are 
Willmarth,  comptroller,  Salem  g  Adams,  publisher  of  the 

Statesman-Journal  Corporation,  presg;  editor  Stanley  Fink, 
They  said  that  increased  editor  William  H.  Mc- 

efficiency  m  processing  claims  ^ahon,  William  Green,  a  copy 
might  help  reduce  the  excessive  reader;  Michael  F.  Comerford, 

chief  of  the  Wildwood  Bureau, 
and  William  H.  Thompson, 
former  Wildwood  bureau  chief. 


MATCH  YOUR  SALES 
of  Printed  Patterns 


with  SPADEA’s  “Old  Fashioned’ 


Leisure  Section 

CoLo^Do  Springs,  Colo.  Home  Show  Shelter 
The  Colorado  Springs  Gazette 

Telegraph  is  publishing  weekly  Washington 

supplement  called  “Leisuretime.”  The  National  Capital  Home 
The  editor  is  Donna  Logan.  Furnishings  Show,  sponsored 
Staff  members  are  John  Fetler  by  the  Washington  Star,  is 
(“Arts  Chronicle,”)  Dick  Moore  being  presented  at  the  National 
C‘ Hunting  and  Fishing,”)  and  Guard  Armory  through  Oct.  15. 
Mary  L.  Shirer  (“Your  Out-  One  display  is  a  model  fallout 
doors”).  A  pull-out  section  gives  shelter  provided  by  the  Ameri- 
TV  listings  for  the  week.  can  Institute  of  Decorators. 


Hand  Made  Perforated  Patterns 
with  exclusive,  ready-to-wear  sizes 


SALES  TREND  OF  SPADEA'S  INTERNATIONAL 
DESIGNER  PAHERNS  IN  THE  NEW  YORK  SUNDAY  NEWS 


Sale  of  $1.00  Patterns  by  Spadea 


Baltimore  re,, 


Up  to  and  including  September  28th,  only. 


If  your  present  pattern  service  did  not  register  this 
gain  in  1961  we  invite  your  inquiry  for  our  proven 
circulation  builder. 


SPADEA  SYNDICATE,  INC.,  120  W.  31st  St.,  N.Y.C.  LO  5-0478 


Morning  •  Evening  •  Sunday 
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PONTIAC  AND  CMC 
...ON  THE  MOVE! 

The  new  GMC  Trucks  are  rolling  off  the  Pontiac,  Michigan  production 
lines  and  into  the  trucking  industry  picture  of  America  .  .  .  carrying  the 
GMC  mark  of  rugged  styling,  payload  capacity  and  dependability- plus! 

And  with  every  new  GMC  truck  moving  out  on  the  job,  more  new  dollars 
.  .  .  big  dollai's  .  .  .  move  into  the  Pontiac  area,  an  important  segment  of 
the  5th  largest  market  in  America! 

So  when  thinking  about  advertising  investment  in  the  big  Michigan 
growth  mai’ket . . .  remember  Pontiac,  home  of  General  Motors  Truck  and 
Coach  Division!  And  remember  the  Pontiac  Press  .  .  .  the  only  newspaper 
that  can  guarantee  76%  coverage  of  all  households  in  the  Pontiac  MarketJ 
Remember  that  over  50%  of  the  Pontiac  area  households  read  only  The 
Pontiac  Pres^ 

Yes,  remember  Pontiac  .  .  .  and  The  Pontiac  Press. 

THE  PONTIAC  PRESS 

PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 

Circulation  60.399— AB(«  Sept.  30,  1960  •  Hepresenleil  by  Newspaper  Marketing  Associates 

Scolaro,  Mwker  and  .''coll  Division,  New  Yi>rk.  (Chicago,  I’liiladclphia,  Detroit 
Doyle  &  Hawley  Division,  Los  .\ngelcs  &  San  Francisco 


1961 


This  compares  with  $29,801)  in 
Foundation  journalism  awards 
in  the  past  collegpate  year.  This 
drew  entries  from  261  students 
at  45  universities. 

48  Eligible  Srhool»i 

The  participation  of  all  48 
eligible  journalism  schools  and 
departments  is  assured  in  the 
series  of  seven  monthly  writing 
competitions  which  began  this 
month,  it  was  announced. 

These  are  in  news,  sports, 
editorials  and  investigative- 
reporting  writing.  Monthly  win¬ 
ners  receive  $700  in  awards  and 
receive  points  which  decide 
sweepstakes  grants  at  the  close 
of  the  college  year. 

The  10  highest  nationally  in 
points  will  receive  Foundation 
sities  and  also  to  those  students  nj^^laHions  and  individual  fellow- 
who  have  demonstrated  their  shiPS  ranging  from  $2200  to 
news  abilities. 

Continuance  of  the  program  ^o  their  schools, 

is  based  on  the  success  of  the  addition,  the  five  joumal- 

1961-62  plan,  announced  Ran-  schools  whose  students 

dolph  A.  Hearst,  Foundation  accumulate  the  highest  number 
trustee  who  also  is  president  of  points  will  receive  merit 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Slants  totalling  $7600.  The  U. 

Hearst  Consolidated  Publica-  Kansas  is  the  defending 
tions,  Inc.,  and  of  Hearst  Pub-  champion  for  top  wards, 
lishing  Company,  Inc. 

The  program  s  expansion  will 

result  in  $40,900  in  fellowship  The  awards  are  open  to  stu- 
awards  to  students  and  in  grants  dents  in  American  Association  the  AASDJ  committee  which  coordinator, 
to  university  and  college  jour-  of  Schools  and  Departments  of  aids  in  the  program.  at  270 

nalism  schools  and  departments.  Journalism  schools.  Dr.  A.  Gayle  Basil  A.  Walters,  president,  Beverley  H 

Newspaper  Research  Associates  The  sevi 


JOL'RNALI.SM  EDUCATION 


‘J’  Awards 
Plan  Upped 
By  Hearst 


OWLS  COME  TO  ROOST— Three  bronze  owlj,  which  once  graced  the 
old  New  York  Herald  Building  on  Herald  Square  and  which  for  almost 
35  years  were  in  the  old  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  offices  in  the  Times 
Tower,  are  now  on  permanent  loan  to  the  Overseas  Press  Club  from 
their  owner.  New  York  University.  They  were  accepted  at  an  "Owl" 
dinner  at  the  club  honoring  several  men  who  worked  for  James  Gordon 
Bennett's  Herald.  Left  to  right  at  the  transfer  ceremony  were:  George 
E.  McCadden,  of  Australia,  Ltd.,  chairman  of  the  dinner  committee; 
Robert  U.  Brown,  publisher  and  editor  of  E&P;  John  Luter  of  Columbia 
University,  club  president;  Dr.  Arthur  L.  Brandon,  vicepresident  for 
university  relations,  New  York  University;  James  W,  Brown  Jr.,  general 
manager,  E&P. 


NATION-WIDE 


Do  you  own  an 
American  flag? 


TODAY  ARE  MICROFILMED  BY 


San  Jose 


National  Association  of  Homebuilders 


'Urban  Land  InstituI 


^th 

in  the 
nation; 


'second  in  the 
ff  esi  with 
millions 


That’s  rijiht!  San  Jose  is  sixth  in  the  nation  and 
second  in  the  West  in  residential  construction! 


In  the  Hist  seven  months  of  1961,  San  Jose 
Imilt  enonJ^h  residential  units  to  house  31,800 
people— hilt  we  harely  met  the  influx! 

Heason?  Metropolitan  San  Jose  averaj^es  131 
new  residents  every  ilay— one  every  eleven  min¬ 
utes— that’s  the  profile  of  a  market  which  must 
mushroiim  just  to  keep  up  with  itself! 


Call  your  nearest  Ridder- Johns  man  and  ask 
about  the  Mercury  and  News— the  keys  to  sales 
success  in  Metropolitan  San  Jose! 


And  to  hit  this  beehive  of  buyers  where  they 
live  —  and  read  —  trv  the  Mercury  and  News. 
We’ve  got  ’em  covered! 


more 
on  the 

drawing  boards! 


San  Jose 


Remember,  too, 
San  Jose  MERCURY 
is  second. in  the 
nation  in  retail 


Mercury  News 


food  ad  linage!  Represented  Nationally  by  Ridder-Jolins,  Inc. 

Member,  Metro  Sunday  Comic  Netw  ork  With  Parade,  Too! 


PRO>lC)TI()> 


‘Sufficient  One’  Ads 
Use  Blast  Approach 

By  G«‘or«je  Wilt 

Readers  of  the  San  Francisco  newspaper  pages,  the  News-Call 
(Calif.)  Sews-Call  Bulletin  had  Bulletin  made  up  its  collective 
letter  dig  in  and  prepare  for  a  minds  to  tell  the  entire  story, 
seige  of  long-copy  promotion  This  called  for  long  copy.  And  it 
ads.  Martin  Burke,  News-Call  required  provocative  headlines 


city,  is  big  enough  —  the  “Suffi-  bicycle  safety.  The  Tribune 
cient  One.”  prints  the  pamphlets  at  the 

A  most  persuasive  and  logical  beginning  of  each  school  year, 
exhortation  for  the  u.se  of  full  and  gives  them  to  the  ))olice 
pages  and  multiple  insertions  department  for  distribution  to 
concludes  the  copy  —  “dominate  school  children. 
with  size  and  position."  ♦  ♦  * 

.  .  NEW  DAILY— A  brand  new 

Oualily  StresKefl  French-language  daily,  Le  N(mv- 

In  San  Francisco,  we  learned:  Journal,  appear*^  on  the 

Quality  comes  in  the  large  econ-  scene  in  Montreal  (Que.)  last 
only  size  is  the  headline  on  the  month.  Pre-publication  promo- 
second  ad  in  the  series.  Under  tion  for  circulation  included  the 
this  lead  is  publishe<l  a  break-  use  of  bus  billboards,  radio  and 
down  of  a  survey  indicating  the  television,  and  both  French  and 
quality  of  the  paper’s  audience  English  language  Montreal 
in  the  city.  The  study,  prepared  newspapers.  Advertising  promo- 
by  a  well-known  research  or-  tion  ads  prior  to  the  first  issue 
ganization  for  one  of  the  morn-  appeared  in  U.S.  and  Canadian 


promotion  manager  plans  to  run 
a  series  of  a  hundred  of  them. 
The  same  theme  will  be  ham- 


that  would  get  the  copy  read. 
The  Suirieient  One 


ing  papers  (Martin  adds,  “and 
we  are  in  their  debt  for  the  nice 
things  they  turned  up  about  our 


trade  papers,  the  Montreal 
Gazette,  the  Toronto  (Ont.) 
Globe  &  Mail  and  the  Financial 


mered  home  to  retailers  in  San 
Francisco  on  an  every  other 
week  basis  until  the  message 
sinks  in.  And  the  News-Call 
Bulletin  decided  that  the  best 
show  window  for  their  message 
was  its  own  pages. 

Realizing  that  the  space-buy¬ 
ing  habits  of  the  city’s  mer¬ 
chants  were  quite  ingrained,  and 
that  stores  hadn’t  gotten  the 
message  that  the  New’s  and  Call 


The  first  of  the  series  ap¬ 
peared  two  years  to  the  day 
after  the  News  and  the  Call- 
Bulletin  became  one  evening 
newspaper.  Headline  for  the 
initial  insertion,  which  set  the 
theme  for  the  entire  series, 
read :  “The  Strategy  of  The 
Sufficient  One  —  for  anyone  who 
invest  as  much  as  $100  a  year 
in  advertising  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.”  Set  in  three  wide  col- 


reader  in  the  city”)  points  out 
that  the  New's-Call  Bulletin  has 
more  readers  who  have  a  sav¬ 
ings  account;  who  own  stocks 
or  Irands;  w'ho  own  a  car  or  two 
or  more;  who  have  a  garden. 
A  breakdowm  of  circulation  by 
income  groups  followed,  with 
the  text  concluded  with  a  table 
show’ing  cost  per  page,  copies  in 
city,  and  cost  per  thousand  in 
the  city,  for  all  three  newspa- 


Post.  Copy  announced  that  the 
first  issue  was  completely  sold 
out.  Other  ads  carried  a  com¬ 
plete  copy  of  the  paper’s  adver¬ 
tising  rate  card,  a  statement 
from  the  president  and  general 
manager,  Mrs.  Angelina  Du- 
Tremblay,  and  pictures  and 
brief  biographies  of  the  paper’s 
executives. 

*  *  « 

COUNTY-BY-COUNTY— The 


Bulletin  had  been  one  newspa¬ 
per  since  August,  19.59,  the  sin¬ 
gle,  merged  evening  newspaper 
decided  it  had  a  selling  job  to  do. 
Burke,  with  the  full  backing  of 
a  confident  management  settled 
on  a  highly  competitive  series 
of  full-page  promotion  ads.  The 
main  theme  of  the  series  was 
to  hammer  away  at  the  evening 


umns,  the  copy  proceeded  to  out¬ 
line  “several  primary  market¬ 
ing  and  advertising  facts  of  life, 
particularly  for  the  retailer.” 

Copy  points  out: 

Y’ou  cannot  reach  everyone 
with  (ulvertising.  By  compound¬ 
ing  various  media  you  can  come 
close  to  reaching  everyone  —  at 
an  enormous  cost. 


pers. 

The  third  of  the  series  is 
headed.  The  retail  season  ahead. 
.  .  .  Some  towers  cost  more  to 
build  than  others,  and  makes  a 
specific  pitch  for  business  for 
the  coming  Christmas  season. 

A.  B.  C.\ 

Advertisement  number  four 


Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press  has 
published  a  new  Market  Data 
Book.  Included  in  the  30  pages 
is  information  on  the  five 
counties  served  by  the  Evening 
and  Sunday  Press,  including 
analyses  of  retail  sales,  employ¬ 
ment,  industrial  growrth  and 
newspaper  coverage.  A  list  of 
major  industries  located  in  the 


paper’s  50  percent  city  coverage.  advertising,  you  seek  to  opens  with:  “With  A.B.C.,  your  area  is  included,  as  well  as  a 

Burke’s  first  decision  wai?  to  reach  the  most  you  can  most  advertising  need  not  be:  ‘I  shot  tabulation  of  major  test  cam- 

avoid  the  usual  “fire-stomping,  efficiently  reach.  an  arrow  into  the  air.  It  fell  to  paigns  carried  in  the  Press, 

brag  mishmash  —  FIRST  IN  advertisement  points  out  earth,  I  know  not  where.”  Merchandising  services  by  the 

THIS,  FIRST  IN  THAT.”  the  statistical  coverage  figures  Copy  liegins:  Every  success-  newspaper  are  also  enumerated. 

Recalling  the  admonition  of  of  the  various  San  Francisco  ful  merchant  is  a  bit  of  a  cupid  *  •  * 

David  Ogilvy,  addressing  a  pro-  newspapers,  under  this  heading.  —  shooting  arrows  into  the  air,  PICTURE  SPREAD — A  pro¬ 
motion  manager’s  convention  in  third  “Fact  of  Life”  men-  hoping  they  land  all  to  the  good,  motion  broadside  was  served  up 

Loui^ille  a  dozen  years  ago,  tioned  in  the  copy  is  the  re-  An  explanation  of  newspaper  each  day  with  a  copy  of  the 
Martin  decided  to  use  full-page  quirement  that  the  basic  me-  audit  reports  and  circulation  Oneonta  (N.  Y.)  Star  to  dele- 

space  —  the  “battleship,”  as  jium  be  big  enough.  Of  course  statements  follows,  with  em-  gates  to  the  New  York  State 

Ogilvy  called  it.  it  continues  with  a  most  con-  phasis  on  the  City  ^ne,  and  the  Publishers  Association  Conven- 

Finally,  in  the  era  when  the  vincing  sales  story  that  the  News-Call  Bulletin’s  competi-  tion  at  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

“big  picture-short  copy”  had  News-Call  Bulletin  with  50  per-  tive  advantage.  Copy  stated  simply  that  “this 

become  the  standard  format  for  cent  coverage  of  families  in  the  “I  don’t  believe  we’re  trying  morning  more  than  14,500  fam- 

to  take  away  from  others  —  ilies  read  and  enjoyed  the 

we’re  trying  to  get  some  linage  Oneonta  Star.”  Featured  good 

for  us,”  says  Promotion  Man-  and  big  were  photos  of  the  paper 

ager  Burke.  being  read  at  the  breakfast  table, 

With  the  continuing  series  in  the  kitchen,  in  the  barber 

using  the  “blast  approach,”  mer-  chair,  at  work,  and — of  all 

:hants  should  eventually  get  the  places — in  the  bathtub. 
News-Call  Bulletin’s  message.  «  «  « 

Sufficiently,  too—  ^  CLEVELAND  SAGA— A  64- 

page  magazine,  “Cleveland,  a 
CHILD  SAFETY — More  than  city  grows  to  greatness,”  has 

100,000  copies  of  a  pamphlet  been  published  by  the  Education 

designed  to  protect  children  Service  Department  of  the  Cleve- 

from  child  molesters  have  been  land  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer.  The 

distributed  by  South  Bend,  wealth  of  material  spanning  165 

Indiana,  police.  The  folder,  pre-  years  was  organized  and  edited 

pared  by  the  South  Bend  Trib-  by  the  paper  for  its  newspaper- 

une,  uses  words  and  pictures  to  in-the-classroom  prog^ram.  The 

warn  children  against  associ-  magazine  was  written  by  Plain 

ating  with  strangers.  It  also  Dealer  reporters  Todd  Simon 

emphasizes  pedestrian  and  and  George  J.  Barmann. 
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DELAWARE 


. . .  America’s  only  smgle-state 
market,  where  retail  sales 
annually  exceed  $651  million! 

Contact:  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc. 
or  News-Journal  Papers. 
Wilmington,  Delaware 


Get  the  most  out 
of  a  compact,  rich 
market  that  buys  more 
retail  goods  than  any 
one  of  38  entire  states! 


WRITE 

WIRE 

PHONE 


CLEVELAND 

Plain  Dealer 

Represented  by  Cresmer  &  Woodward 
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FIFTY  MILLION  SAFE  DRIVERS 
ELIGIBLE  FOR  INSURANCE  SAVINGS 


NEW  YORK,  October  00  --  Safe  driving  is  now  paying  off  in  dollars 
as  well  as  sense. 

Fifty  million  drivers  in  41  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
now  eligible  for  substantial  premium  reductions  under  safe  driver  insurance 
plans,  according  to  the  Insurance  Information  Institute.  Plans  have  been 
put  into  effect  in  most  states  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Casualty  Underwriters 
and  National  Automobile  Underwriters  Association  on  behalf  of  their  more 
than  250  affiliated  companies.  These  organizations  expect  to  introduce 
similar  plans  in  additional  states  in  the  near  future. 

The  plans  are  designed  to  reward  the  careful  driver  and  penalize 
the  careless  motorist.  Insurance  premium  reductions  of  up  to  20  per  cent 
are  available  to  autoists  with  clean  driving  records.  To  qualify  for  a  safe 
driver  savings  a  motorist  and  other  drivers  in  his  household  must  have  a 
clear  driving  record  during  the  last  three  years  (in  some  states  two  years). 
Experience  shows  that  more  than  70  per  cent  of  the  nation's  motorists 
qualify  as  safe  drivers. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  those  who  fail  to  meet  safe  driver  re¬ 
quirements  are  assessed  points,  depending  on  their  driving  records,  and  are 


paying  from  5  to  150  per  cent  more  for  their  insurance  protection. 


CITY  EDITOR 
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FAMILY  ESCAPE  PLANS  WOULD  SAVE 
MANY  WHO  DIE  IN  HOME  FIRES 


NEW  YORK,  October  00  --  Every  two  minutes,  fire  damages  or  destroys 
a  home  somewhere  in  the  U.S.A. 

More  than  6,000  persons  died  in  such  fires  last  year  --  hundreds  of 
them  needlessly,  according  to  the  Insurance  Information  Institute. 

Many  could  have  saved  themselves  had  they  developed  escape  plans 
for  getting  out  of  their  homes  quickly  in  the  event  of  fire. 

The  importance  of  family  escape  plans  was  dramatized  last  March 
when  fire  attacked  the  100-year-old  mansion  of  New  York's  Governor 
Nelson  Rockefeller  causing  $500,000  in  damage. 

It  was  shortly  after  midnight.  Governor  and  Mrs.  Rockefeller  were 
sleeping  on  the  second  floor.  The  Governor  was  awakened  by  the  smell  of 
smoke  and  by  Mrs.  Rockefeller  calling  that  the  mansion  was  afire.  He  led 
Mrs.  Rockefeller  out  a  window  onto  a  porch  roof.  Soon,  a  fire  truck 
arrived,  firemen  put  up  a  ladder,  and  the  Rockefellers  descended  uninjured. 

Governor  Rockefeller  later  said  that  the  porch  roof  was  especially 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  from  the  bedroom  in  case  of  fire. 

"I  figured  that  out  a  long  time  ago,  "  the  Governor  said. 
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COMPENSATION  INSURANCE  PROTECTS 
EIGHT  OF  TEN  AMERICAN  WORKERS 


NEW  YORK,  October  00  --  Fifty  years  ago,  the  first  workmen's  com¬ 
pensation  law  was  passed  in  Wisconsin. 

Today,  eight  out  of  ten  American  workers  go  to  their  jobs  each  morning 
under  the  protection  of  this  form  of  insurance,  reports  the  Insurance 
Information  Institute.  Most  of  it  is  underwritten  by  insurance  companies. 

In  addition,  because  of  advances  in  industrial  safety  --in  which  the 
insurance  business  has  played  a  major  role  --  the  risks  of  industrial 
injury  or  death  have  been  substantially  reduced. 

In  1939,  there  were  almost  34  deaths  for  every  100,  000  workers,  as  the 
result  of  accidents  at  work.  In  I960,  the  rate  was  only  22  per  100,000. 

Most  of  the  early  workmen's  compensation  laws  covered  only  certain 
extrahazardous  jobs.  Today,  practically  all  employees  are  covered.  The 
exceptions  generally  include  agricultural  employees,  domestic  servants  and 
one-man  businesses. 

Regardless  of  who  caused  the  accident,  this  form  of  insurance  pays  for  the 


cost  of  medical  treatment  and  provides  compensation  for  loss  of  earnings. 
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NEW  FARM  PACKAGE  POLICY 
CUTS  INSURANCE  COSTS  25% 

NEW  YORK,  October  00  --  Farmers  who  put  all  their  insurance 
in  one  basket  now  may  save  up  to  25  per  cent  on  their  premiums. 

The  newest  thing  in  agricultural  insurance  is  a  modernized,  economy 
type  package  policy  that  provides  protection  against  many  typical  farm 
risks,  according  to  the  Insurance  Information  Institute. 

Introduced  this  year  in  several  midwestern  states  by  more  than  200 
capital  stock  insurance  companies,  the  farmowners  policy  combines  a 
variety  of  property  and  casualty  protections. 

Patterned  after  the  best-selling  homeowners  plans,  the  farmowners 
package  policy  offers  the  farmer  a  similar  opportunity  to  save  money  on 
his  insurance. 

A  minimum  amount  of  $8,  000  insurance  on  the  main  farm  dwelling 
is  required.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  amount  on  the  main  building  is  allowed 
as  additional  insurance  to  cover  household  goods.  Barns  and  all  other 
structures  must  be  insured  for  an  aggregate  of  at  least  $10,000,  as  must 
the  farm  personal  property,  if  the  special  discounts  are  to  be  allowed. 

(more) 
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GROWING  INSURANCE  BUSINESS 
BECKONS  COLLEGE  GRADUATES 


NEW  YORK,  October  00  --  There  are  thousands  of  open  rungs  on 
the  ladder  of  success  in  the  business  of  property  and  casualty  insurance. 

Because  their  business  has  grown  six-fold  since  1940,  the  property 
and  casualty  insurance  companies  have  many  more  positions  for  qualified 
college  graduates,  according  to  the  Insurance  Information  Institute. 

To  fill  this  sharply  increased  need  for  personnel  with  executive 
potential,  these  companies  say  they  must  increase  their  recruitment  of 
college  graduates  by  25  per  cent  over  the  number  they  hired  last  year. 

A  survey  of  the  larger  property  and  casualty  insurance  companies 
shows  that  67  per  cent  of  them  are  conducting  recruiting  programs  for 
college  graduates. 

There  is  a  place  for  almost  every  skill  in  the  insurance  business. 
Besides  the  familiar  agents  and  actuaries,  there  is  need  for  doctors. 


lawyers,  investment  analysts,  engineers,  advertising  men,  and  economists. 


Are  Your  Readers  Up-to-date 

on  the  News  in  Insurance? 

Check  the  Story  Possibilities  Listed  Below. . . 


News  is  bein}?  made  every  day  in  the  hiKhly-competitive 
property  and  casualty  insurance  business.  The  purpose 
of  this  section  is  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  nation’s 
editors  the  many  possibilities  that  exist  for  features  and 
news  stories  on  current  developments  in  today’s  dy¬ 
namic  insurance  business.  The  Insurance  Information 
Institute  is  a  public  information  and  public  education 
aj^ency,  supported  by  more  than  300  capital  stock  insur¬ 
ance  companies  through  eight  industry  associations. 


One  of  the  primary  purposes  of  the  Institute  is  to  serve 
the  nation’s  press  as  an  authoritative  and  reliable  source 
of  information  on  the  property  and  casualty  insurance 
business.  Listed  below’  are  a  number  of  topics  of  current 
interest.  If  you  would  like  to  have  additional  infor¬ 
mation  on  any  or  all  of  them,  just  check  the  appropriate 
boxes  on  the  attached  postcard  and  drop  it  into  the  mail. 
For  some  subjects,  illustrative  photographs  are  also 
available  on  special  request. 


City  News  Desk 


Farm  Page  News 


Factual  data  and  background  materials  are  available 
on  several  current  news  developments  of  possible  inter¬ 
est  to  the  City  Editor,  including  the  following  story 
ideas : 

•  Six  Ways  to  Save  on  Car  Insurance 

•  Simple  Precautions  Can  Foil  Burglars 

•  Professional  Arsonists  are  Blazing  New  Trails 

•  You  Set  Your  Own  Insurance  Rates 

•  How  Insurance  Companies  Rate  Your  City’s  Fire 
Protection 

•  Fifty  Million  Safe  Drivers  Eligible  for  Insurance 
Savings 


Women’s  Page  News 


Factual  data  and  background  materials  are  available  on 
several  current  news  developments  of  possible  interest 
to  the  Women’s  Page  Editor,  including  the  following 
story  ideas : 

•  Insurance  Offers  Many  Careers  for  Women 

•  Rules  for  Baby  Sitters  May  Avert  Fire  Tragedy 

•  How  to  Budget  Your  Household  Insurance  Costs 

•  These  Steps  Can  Make  Your  Home  Fire  Safe 

•  Are  Women  Better  Drivers  Than  Men? 

•  Family  Escape  Plans  Would  Save  Many  Who  Die  in 
Home  Fires 


Business  Page  News 


Factual  data  and  background  materials  are  available  on 
several  current  news  developments  of  possible  interest 
to  the  Business  Page  Editor,  including  the  following 
story  ideas : 

•  ‘"rrusted”  Employees  Embezzle  Millions 

•  Eye  Insurance  Savings  When  Planning  to  Build 

•  “Packaging”  Marks  New  'Trend  in  Insurance 

•  Unusual  Insurance  Covers  “Business  Interruptions” 

•  New  Insurance  Program  Caters  to  Homeowners 

•  Compensation  Insurance  Protects  Eight  of  Ten  Amer¬ 
ican  Workers 


Factual  data  and  background  materials  are  available  on 
several  current  news  developments  of  possible  interest 
to  the  Farm  Page  Editor,  including  the  following  story 
ideas : 

•  Farmers  get  SO'/f  Discount  on  Automobile  Insurance 

•  Planning  Can  Reduce  Farm  Fire,  Windstorm  Losses 

•  Farm  Livestock  Insurance  Provides  Broad  Protec¬ 
tion 

•  Hail  Insurance  on  Crops  Fills  Pressing  Farm  Need 

•  Increased  Farm  Mechanization  Calls  for  New  Safety 
Measures 

•  New  Farm  Package  Policy  Cuts  Insurance  Costs  25% 

School  Page  News 

Factual  data  and  background  materials  are  available  on 
several  current  news  developments  of  possible  interest 
to  the  School  Page  Editor,  including  the  following  story 
ideas : 

•  Driver  'Training  Pays  Dividends 

•  New  Insurance  Plan  Cuts  Costs  of  School  Protection 

•  School  Inspections  Bare  Fire  Hazards 

•  Careers  in  Insurance;  A  Plan  for  the  Future 

•  Young  Men  Who  Drive  Poorly  Pay  Dearly 

•  Growing  Insurance  Business  Beckons  College  Grad¬ 
uates 

New  Statistical  Yearbook 


:  ... 


Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  In¬ 
surance  Information  Institute  of¬ 
fers  to  the  nation’s  editors  and 
publishers  a  Statistical  Yearbook, 
which  covers  many  phases  of  the 
property  and  casualty  insurance 
business.  This  ref  erence  book,  just 
off  the  press,  will  be  included  with 
the  news  materials  you  may 
request. 


INSURANCE  INFORMATION  INSTITUTE 

Headquarters:  60  John  Street,  New  York  38,  N.  Y.,  DIgby  4-4760 
Midwest:  175  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago  4,  Illinois,  WAbash  2-5584.  Southeast:  319  'Trust  Com¬ 
pany  of  Georgia  Building,  Atlanta  3,  Georgia,  JAckson  5-8323.  Southwest:  901  Colcord  Building, 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma,  CEntral  5-0253.  Pacific:  315  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco  4,  California, 
EXbrook  2-3185. 
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Use  this  convenient  postage-paid  postcard  to  request  the 
informational  materials  shown  on  the  opposite  page. 
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60  John  Street.  New  York  38,  N.  Y. 
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CAMs  Defend  Want 
Ad  Page  Cartoons 

Ity  Daniel  L.  laonel 

<  laxsified  Advrrlii«infc  Director,  ISew  Yttrk  Post 


The  use  of  cartoons  and/or 
editorial  devices  to  attract 
readership  to  the  classified 
pages  apparently  has  some 
strong  adherents.  Although  the 
opinions  quoted  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  (Sept.  30)  were  negative, 
some  CAMs  have  rallied  to  the 
defen.se  of  such  items.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Joseph  H.  Hopkins, 

CAM,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  In¬ 
quirer,  minces  no  words: 

“I  am  definitely  in  favor  of 
any  feature  that  will  bring 
reader  traffic  to  the  classified 
pages.  At  present  we  are  using 
a  syndicated  horoscope  which 
we  try  to  keep  within  the  con¬ 
fines  of  the  female  help  wanted 
section.” 

And  Ralph  Sides,  CAM,  Lan¬ 
caster  (Pa.)  Newspapers,  Inc. 
likes  them,  too,  with  certain  im¬ 
portant  qualifications.  He  notes: 

“We  use  devices  on  the  classi¬ 
fied  pages  to  attract  readers  and 
advertisers,  and  they  are  highly 
successful.  However,  I  am  criti¬ 
cal  and  selective  as  to  the  device 
itself.  Crossword  puzzles  and 
comic  cartoons  attract  attention 
but,  in  my  opinion,  fall  short  of 
winning  a  devoted  congregation, 
as  would  a  Mickey  Mouse  movie 
inspire  an  audience  to  come  to 
church  to  listen  to  a  sermon. 

Cartoon  humor  is  tricky  and  to 
Classified  can  boomerang  like  a 
husband’s  joke  about  his  wife  at 
a  mixed  cocktail  party — it  gets 
a  laugh — but  w’hat  does  it  get 
him!  Our  on-the-pages  promo¬ 
tion  utilizes  the  cartoon  and 
other  illustrations  but  each  ad 
is  directly  related  to  classified 
and  pinpointed  to  alert,  attract, 
inform,  interest  and  inspire 
readers  and  advertisers  to 
classified.” 

Properly  Transfers 

Another  powerful  editorial 
type  device  the  Lancaster  News¬ 
papers  publish  are  property 
transfers  —  a  regular  Sunday 
feature.  This  provides  vital  in¬ 
formation  for  brokers  and  is 
also  of  interest  to  many  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  public. 

The  mail  bag  also  has  brought 
some  additional  opponents  of 
the  cartoon  and  editorial  gadget 
on  the  want  ad  pages.  Paul  C. 

Schulz,  CAM,  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star  and  News,  provides 

some  cogent  reasoning  w'hich  _ 
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Just  about  sums  up  the  case. 

“We  have  always  been  very 
reluctant  to  use  any  ‘editorial’ 
type  fillers  on  our  Classified 
Pages,”  he  writes.  “Conse¬ 
quently  we  have  never  used 
them. 

“Personally  I  cannot  .see  any 
real  value  to  them  insofar  as 
attracting  readers.  The  reader 
who  wants  “today’s  chuckle”  or 
crossword  puzzle  may  not  be  in 
the  market  for  whatever  adver¬ 
tising  surrounds  it.  Rather  than 
l)eing  an  attraction  it  could  be 
more  of  a  detraction  and  let 
the  mind  wander  from  the 
original  purpose.  In  this  sense 
such  a  reader  device  is  a  com¬ 
petitor  for  the  advertisers. 
Classified  advertising  as  the 
name  implies  should  l>e  busi¬ 
nesslike,  concise  and  consecu¬ 
tive.  Reader  items,  cartoons, 
puzzles,  etc.,  do  not  fit  in  this 
text.  Good  R.  O.  P.  promotion 
will  attract  readers  for  business 
not  for  pleasure.” 

Panel  C.artoons 

Jack  Whetstone,  CAM,  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times,  while 
using  some  cartoons  on  his 
pages,  isn’t  particularly  san¬ 
guine  about  them.  He  .^ays: 

“We  do  use  several  panel  car¬ 
toons  in  our  classified  pages,  and 
while  T  am  sure  they  are  good 
ones,  I  do  not  believe  they  at¬ 
tract  Classified  reader  traffic  to 
the  Classified  section.  I  believe 
the  followers  of  these  cartoons 
will  read  them  whether  they 
ran  in  the  Classified  section  or 
nin  of  paper,  but  there  is  no 


reason  to  l)elieve  that  they 
would  read  the  Classified  ads, 
just  because  they  read  the  car¬ 
toon,  unless  of  course  they  were 
interested  in  a  classified  offer¬ 
ing,  ai\d  in  that  case,  they  would 
read  the  ads  anyway. 

“I  have  always  believed  that 
Classified  advertising’s  function 
is  to  supply  any  existing  de¬ 
mand  and  I  don’t  believe  real 
interest  can  be  attracted  to  a 
Classified  section  unless  the  de¬ 
mand  exists  first.” 

*  «  « 

The  New  Castle  (Pa.)  News 
has  received  a  testimonial  which 
the  sender  paid  to  have  inserted 
in  the  paper  as  a  want  ad.  The 
ad  was  ordered  to  appear  under 
“Houses  for  Sale”  and  read  as 
follows: 

“I  wish  to  thank  all  those 
who  answered  my  ad  concern¬ 
ing  a  small  farm  near  Ro.se 
Point.  The  response  was  so 
great,  I  could  not  possibly  meet 
each  of  you  personally. 

“Dr.  DePalma,  Swickley,  Pa.” 

James  W.  Trevitt,  advertising 
director  of  the  News,  opines  that 
“this  might  have  been  done  l)e- 
fore,  but  it  struck  me  as  highly 
unusual  for  an  advertiser  to  i 
spend  his  own  money  to  publi-  | 
cize  the  pulling  power  of  a  | 
classified  ad.  .  .  .  We  will  use  it,  | 
of  course,  in  future  promotion  | 
ads.” 

So  will  the  whole  classified 
fraternity,  Mr.  Trevitt! 

• 

Newsman’s  Estate 
Will  .4ifl  Cathedral 

San  Francisco 

John  Easton  Hobart,  Rome 
(Italy)  American,  willed  a 
major  jiortion  of  his  $150,000 
estate  to  Grace  Cathedral  here 
and  to  a  niece  and  nephew. 

Mr.  Hobart,  50,  drama  critic 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
from  1937  to  1951,  died  here 
while  on  vacation  from  his  post 
as  critic  at  large  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican.  A  bachelor,  he  had  been 
with  the  Rome  newspaper  since 
1953. 


As  newspaper  consultants,  we  brought  buyer  and  seller 
together  .  .  .  assisted  in  negotiations  .  .  .  and  performed 
other  related  services  in  the  recent  sale  of 

The  Star 

The  Tribune-Herald 
and  the  Sunday 
Tribune-Herald  and  Star 
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. .  1730  K  Street  N.  W.  FEderal  3-8390 
60  East  42nd  Street  MUrray  Hill  7-3727 


Marion  Davies  Estate 

Ix)3  ANGELE.<! 

Marion  Davies  Douras  willed 
the  bulk  of  her  $8  million  estate 
to  her  sister.  Rose  Adlon.,  a 
niece,  Mrs.  Patricia  Lake,  and  a 
nephew,  Charles  Lederer,  papers 
filed  for  probate  this  week 
showed.  Captain  Horace  Brown, 
her  husband  of  10  years,  re¬ 
ceived  the  lifetime  income  from 
a  million  dollar  trust  and  use  of 
her  Beverly  Hills  mansion. 

• 

Blakeslce  Prize 

The  newspaper  reporting  prize 
of  $500  in  the  American  Heart 
Association’s  competition  for  the 
Howard  W.  Blakeslee  Awards 
has  been  given  to  Mildred  Spen¬ 
cer,  science  writer  of  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News.  Her 
articles  treated  of  new  develop¬ 
ments  in  heart  research  and 
rehabilitation. 


STATEMENT  REQUIRED  BY  THE 
ACT  OF  AUGUST  24.  1912.  AS 

AMENDED  BY  THE  ACTS  OF 
MARCH  3.  1933,  JULY  2,  1946 

AND  JUNE  11.  1960  (74  SUt.  208) 
showinK  the  ownership,  manaKement, 
and  ciieulation  of  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER.  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE, 
published  weekiy  at  East  StroudsburK. 
Pa.,  for  October  1,  1961. 

1.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managins  editor,  and 
business  managers  are: 

Publisher  and  Editor.  Robert  U.  Brown. 

15  Sunnybrae  Place,  Bronxvilie,  N.  Y. 
Executive  Editor.  Jerome  H.  Walker. 

32  Orchard  Avenue,  Rye.  N.  Y. 
Business  Manager,  James  W.  Brown, 

Jr.,  Fanton  Hill  Rd.,  Weston.  Conn. 

2.  The  owner  is: 

The  Editor  &  Publisher  Ck>.,  Inc., 
860  Third  Ave..  New  York  22.  N.  Y. 
Stockholders:  Robert  U.  Brown,  15 
Sunnybrae  Place,  Bronxvilie,  N.  Y.: 
James  W,  Brown,  Jr.,  Fanton  Hill 
Road,  Weston,  Conn.;  Miss  Virginia 
Brown,  1360  Midland  Ave.,  Bronxvilie 
8,  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  Charlotte  Brown 
Stephens,  c/o  Robert  U.  Brown,  Bronx¬ 
vilie,  N.  Y. :  Mrs.  Helen  Brown  Young. 
Woodland  Drive,  Lewiston  Heights, 
N.  Y.;  Mrs.  Matil  Brown  Spencer,  486 
Island  Circle,  Sarasota,  Florida;  Mrs. 
Susan  Steele  Brown.  15  Sunnybrae 
Place,  Bronxvilie,  N.  Y.;  Marlen  E. 
Pew  Estate,  Riverhead,  Long  Island. 
N.  Y. 

3.  The  known  bondholders,  mortga¬ 
gees  and  other  security  holders  owning 
or  holding  1  percent  or  more  of  total 
amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other 
securities  are:  None. 

4.  Paragraphs  2  and  3  include,  in 
cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security 
holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other 
fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the 
person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting;  also  the  statements 
in  the  two  paragraphs  show  the  affiant's 
full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who 
do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  Ou 
company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and 
securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that 
of  a  bona  fide  owner. 

5.  The  average  number  of  copies  of 
each  issue  of  this  publication  sold  or 

I  distributed,  through  the  mails  or  other- 
I  wise,  to  paid  subscribers  during  the  12 
i  months  preceding  the  data  shown  above 
I  was  21,303. 

I  ROBERT  U.  BROWN, 

i  Publisher  and  Editor. 

I  Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me 
I  this  18th  day  of  September,  1961. 

<  Arline  Demar,  Notary  Public 

I  State  of  New  York,  No.  31 — 0913860. 
qualified  in  New  York  County. 

Commission  Expires  March  30,  1963. 
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FAIRCHILD 

news 


Jeronu;  Frank,  editor  of  METAL- , 
WORKING  NEWS,  will  leave  Oct. 
17  on  a  news-gathering  trip  to  ' 
Canada  and  the  Midwest.  His  first 
stop  will  he  the  Royal  York  Hotel 
in  Toronto  to  attend  the  Gray  Iron 
Founders’  Society  annual  meeting. 
From  there  he  will  go  to  Detroit  | 
for  the  National  Congress  and  Ex-  ' 
position  of  the  .American  Society  ; 
for  Metals,  Oct.  23-27,  where  he 
will  receive  news  coverage  as-  ' 
sistance  from  Stuart  Hanger  and  | 
Marc  Raizman  of  Fairchild’s  De-  ! 
troit  bureau,  Stanley  Ulchacker 
from  the  Cleveland  office  and  David 
Perkins  of  the  Cincinnati  bureau. 
•Mr.  Frank’s  next  stop  will  be  Chi¬ 
cago  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Gear  Manufacturers  Assn, 
on  the  29th  and  30th,  then  Cincin¬ 
nati  and  Cleveland  for  visits  to 
firms  in  those  areas  and  coverage  of 
the  Malleable  Founders  Society 
meeting  in  Cleveland  Nov.  2-3. 


SIJPERM\RKET  NEWS  editor, 
William  Pyle,  has  just  become  a 
member  of  the  National  Business 
Advisory  Committee  of  Michigan 
State  University. 


HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY’s 
fashion  editor,  Vera  Hahn,  left 
Oct.  9,  accompanied  by  artist 
Arthur  Norgren  and  Hermine 
Mariaux  of  the  fashion  staff,  for  the 
High  Point,  N.  C.,  area  to  prepare 
coverage  for  a  special  Southern 
Furniture  Market  preview  issue  to 
be  published  Oct.  13.  Coverage  of 
the  market,  Oct.  20-27,  will  be 
handled  by  I.  Barmash,  editor; 
Stanley  Slom,  Robert  Melton,  Mary 
Lou  -Schweikert  of  the  editorial  staff 
and  Nick  Machalaba,  photographer, 
along  with  the  High  Point  bureau 
chief,  W.  Stamey. 


Cythera  Love,  Fairchild  staffer  in 
Miami,  Fla.,  recently  was  awarded 
“The  Plaque  of  the  Year’’  hy  the 
Florida  Fashion  Manufacturers 
Council  for  “furtherance  of  the  fash¬ 
ion  industrv.’’ 


When  the  National  Assn,  of  Food 
Chains  convenes  at  the  Palmer 
House.  Chicago,  Oct.  15-18,  SUPER¬ 
MARKET  NEWS  editor.  Bill  Pyle, 
accompanied  by  Steve  Weinstein, 
news  editor,  and  Jerry  Charnizon, 
perishables  editor,  will  work  with 
Fairchild’s  Chicago  bureau  staff  in 
reporting  events. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12Hi  St.,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 


Daily  Nawt  Racord.  Woman's  Waar  Daily, 
Homa  Furnishings  Daily,  Footwaar  Naws, 
Suparmarkal  Naws,  Drug  Naws  Waakly, 
Man's  Waar  Elactronic  Naws,  Books, 
Malalworking  Naws,  Diractorias. 


Hall  to  Retire 
From  Chi.  News 

Chicago 

Retirement  of  Arthur  E.  Hall, 
executive  vicepresident  of  the 
Newspaper  Division  of  Field 
Enterprises,  Inc.,  effective  De¬ 
cember,  was  announced  by  Mar¬ 
shall  Field  Jr.,  president  of 
Field  Enterprises. 

Mr.  Hall  has  been  an  execu¬ 
tive  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Newst 
for  32  years,  becoming  general 
manager  under  the  Knight  own¬ 
ership  and  serving  in  that  ca¬ 
pacity  when  Mr.  Field  bought 
the  paper  two  years  ago.  He  has 
since  served  in  an  administra¬ 
tive  capacity  for  both  the  Daily 
News  and  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times.  He  is  president  of  the 
Chicago  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

He  was  elected  a  director  of 
Field  Enterprises  in  1959  and 
will  continue  on  its  board.  He 
will  also  remain  available  for 
consultation  on  special  prob¬ 
lems,  Mr.  Hall  and  his  wife 
Evalyn  Y’oung  Hall,  will  make 
their  home  in  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Fla. 

• 

C.  A.  (Dinty)  Moore,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  (Calif.)  Union  and  for 
various  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers  for  35  years,  will  retire 
Dec.  31.  He  has  been  co-owner, 
co-publisher,  a  vicepresident  and 
a  director  of  the  Union  as  well 
as  ad  manager  since  he  joined 
the  morning  daily  in  1939. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Hal  McClure  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  staff  in  Singapore — 
named  correspondent  at  Kuala 
Lumpur.  He  worked  on  the 

Modesto  (Calif.)  Bee  and  San 

Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sun-Tele¬ 
graph  before  joining  AP  in  1956. 
*  *  * 

William  J.  Manly,  editor, 
Sunday  Home  Section,  Milwau- 
I  bee  (Wis.)  Journal — presented 
’  an  award  of  merit  by  the  south- 
I  east  division  of  the  Wisconsin 
chapter  of  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Architects  for  “outstand¬ 
ing  architectural  service  to  the 
public  and  to  the  profession  of 
architecture.” 

♦  ♦  * 

John  Nettleship,  sports  edi- 
j  tor,  San  Luis  Obispo  (Calif.) 

;  Telegram-Tribune,  who  was 
injured  in  a  plane  crash  a  year 
ago — now  back  on  part-time 
duty.  Tommy  Valentine — to 
sports  reporter.  Barney  Bar¬ 
rett — from  acting  sports  editor 
I  to  news  desk. 

*  «  * 

Estelle  Wilkes — to  vicepres¬ 
ident,  Biloxi-Gulfport  (Miss.) 

]  Daily  Herald. 


personal 
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SWITCH EROO — Oklahoma  Governor  Howard  Edmondson,  left,  "inter¬ 
views"  United  Press  International's  statehouse  reporter,  Harry  Culver, 
during  a  recent  press  conference.  The  picture  started  out  the  other  way 
— Mr.  Culver  interviewing  the  Governor  for  a  UPl  promotional  mailer. 
The  governor  suggested  that,  instead,  he  interview  Harry  and  get  the 
story  of  Mr.  Culver's  12  years  of  covering  Oklahoma  politics  for  UPl. 
UPl  also  got  the  conventional  pose  for  its  own  project. 

’lin  Crisis  Dies  Fred  J.  Egan,  assistant  man¬ 

aging  editor,  Toronto  (Ont.) 
eply  Into  Staff  Globe  and  Mail — to  associate 

.  ,  „  editor.  Fraser  Robertson,  asso- 

,  „  .  ,  ouiSMLi^,  y.  financial  editor — resumes 

he  Courtcr-JoM^l  staff  IS  “Looking  Into 

nnmg  to  feel  they  will 


Berlin  Crisis  Digs 
Deeply  Into  Staff 

Louisville,  Ky. 

The  Courier- Journal  staff  is 
beginning  to  feel  they  will 
defend  Berlin  all  by  themselves. 

When  Kentucky’s  100th  Divi¬ 
sion,  an  Army  Reserve  unit,  was 
called  to  active  duty,  two  C-J 
staffers  were  affected — business 
writer  Carroll  Dowden  and 
photographer  Larry  Spitzer. 
Also  tapped  was  Tom  Jarboe  of 
the  C-J  promotion  department. 

Their  departure  was  no  sooner 
announced  than  a  draft  notice 
came  for  C-J  reporter  Dennis 
Blakeslee.  Mr.  Blakeslee  is  the 
son  of  AP  science  writer  Alton 
Blakeslee. 


tucky  s  100th  Divi-  w.  Earl  Hall,  editor.  Mason 
y  Reserve  unit,  was  (jny  Globe-Gazette — new  presi- 
ive  duty,  two  C-J  dent,  Iowa  Associated  Press 
I  affected  business  Managing  Editors  Association, 

oil  Dowden  and  *  *  ♦ 

•  Larry  Spitzer  ^ 

Fla  A,  Fargo 

wf  Tom  Jarboe  of  ^  Forum-to  city  desk, 

lotion  department.  ^  News-Tribune. 

rture  was  no  sooner  *  *  « 

lan  a  draft  notice  Lorimer — from  account- 

J  reporter  Dennis  credit  manager,  to  gen- 

r.  Blakeslee  JS  the  pj.^j  manager.  North  Vancouver 
:ience  writer  Alton  g.)  the  Citizen. 

*  *  * 

•  Charles  House — from  assist- 

Ed  Gleed,  sports  editor,  ant  city  editor  to  city  editor, 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerboeker  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahom- 
News — to  similar  position  with  on,  succeeding  Chan  Guffey, 
Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Sun.  Walter  now  editor  of  the  Prague  (Okla.) 
Hawver,  News  TV-radio  critic  News-Record.  Kuyk  Logan — 
— to  acting  sports  editor.  Ed  from  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Plaisted,  sports  writer,  Utica  sister-paper  Times,  to  Okla- 
(N.  Y.)  Press,  and  Rick  Pez-  homan  as  first  assistant  city 
DIRTZ,  sports  columnist,  Lima  editor.  James  Young — from 
(Ohio)  News — to  News  sports  Oklahoman  reporting  staff  to 
staff.  Bob  Speer,  former  report-  city  desk.  Jack  Bickham — suc- 
er,  Albany  Times-Union  —  to  ce^s  Mr.  Logan  on  Times  city 
reporter.  News.  Both  are  pub-  desk.  Paul  Hood,  Sunday  editor, 
lished  by  Capital  Newspapers,  Oklahoman  —  to  Wall  Street 
a  Hearst  affiliate.  Journal. 
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Ne^  s  Editor  Named, 
Olhrr  Staff  Changes 


Fort  Lai'derdale,  Fla. 

Promotion  of  Scott  T.  Mar¬ 
shall  as  news  editor  of  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  News  has  been 
announced  by  Milton  Kelly,  man- 
apnp:  editor. 

Mr.  Marshall  came  to  the 
News  in  1957  as  executive  sports 
editor.  For  the  past  two  years 
he  has  been  a  copy  editor. 

Other  personnel  changes: 

Return  of  Barbara  Adams, 
reporter,  to  the  city  staff  after 
a  leave  of  absence  of  a  year. 

Return  of  Charles  Guthrie  to 
rewrite  after  duty  with  the 
National  Guard. 

Doris  Fortune  and  John 
Smolko,  assigned  to  the  court¬ 
house  beat. 

Transfer  of  Milton  Cole  from 
the  copy  desk  to  sueprvision  of 
the  R^  Star  Edition  replacing 
Frank  Rolandelli,  who  returns 
to  the  copy  desk. 

Transfer  of  Dick  Kelly  from 
the  Pompano  Beach  bureau  to 
the  Fort  Lauderdale  City  Hall 
beat,  replacing  Bill  Tarleton, 
who  has  been  assigned  to  the 
police  beat.  Tarleton  fills  the 
vacancy  created  by  the  recent 
death  of  Al  Rockefeller. 

Transfer  of  Bill  Bischoff  from 
rewrite  to  garden  editor. 

The  News  also  announced  the 
opening  of  a  news  bureau  in 
Miami,  with  Ed  Hensley  as 
manager. 

Frank  Hogan,  courthouse 
reporter,  resigned  to  join  the 
copy  desk  of  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Tribune. 

Jim  Matthews  came  from  the 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express 
to  the  city  staff  .  He  is  a  fourth- 
generation  newspaperman,  the 
son  of  the  late  Burrows 
Matthews,  editor  of  the  Courier- 
Express. 


Honored  by  Queen 


Mrs.  Jack  Brosnan  —  to  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Doivagiar 
(Mich.)  News,  succeeding  P'red 
McKenzie,  resigned. 


Minneapolis 
Stanley  Hawks,  vicepresident 
of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  Company,  has  been 
made  an  honorary  commander 
of  the  Order  of  the  British  Em¬ 
pire  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  is 
a  former  president  of  the  Min¬ 
nesota  branch  of  the  English 
Speaking  Union. 


David  N.  Legati:,  associate 
editor,  Montreal  (Que.)  Star  — 
to  editor,  Saturday  Entertain¬ 
ment  section. 


Richard  T.  Sullivan,  city 
hall  reporter  and  state  legisla¬ 
tive  correspondent,  Kansas  City 
(Kans.)  Kansan  —  to  San  Diego 
(Cal.)  Evening  Tribune  as  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter. 


Sid  Godber,  editor  and  col¬ 
umnist  in  Western  Canada  — 
to  Penticton  (B.  C.)  Herald  as 
columnist. 


Robert  W.  Haring  —  from 
AP  bureau.  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
to  correspondent  at  Tulsa,  Okla., 
replacing  Keith  K.  King  —  as¬ 
signed  to  Indianapolis. 


Will  Van  Benthuysen,  ad¬ 
vertising  staff,  Topeka  (Kans.) 
Capital- Journal — to  advertising 
manager,  Newton  Kansan,  also 
a  Stauffer  Publications  paper. 


Joan,  A.  Kurilla,  general  re¬ 
porter,  Lock  Haven  (Pa.)  Ex¬ 
press  and  Warren  (Pa.)  Times 
Mirror  —  to  feature  writer, 
Sunday  department,  Erie  (Pa.) 
Times-News,  succeeding  Eliza¬ 
beth  Becker,  resigned  to  get 
married. 


Jim  Dobey,  editorial  staff, 
Alamosa  (Colo.)  Valley  Courier 
to  the  San  Luis  Valley  Potato 
Administrative  Committee  as  a 
field  representative. 


Pat  Bolduc,  sports  writer, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant — re¬ 
elected  president,  Connecticut 
Sports  Writers  Alliance. 


Inc. 


•Mike  Cummins  —  writing 
sports  column,  “Time  Out,”  in 
the  Willimantic  (Conn.)  Daily 
Chronicle. 
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JET  FLYER  KATY  —  Kathryn 
Wright,  women's  editor,  Billings 
(Mont.)  Gazette,  gets  sot  for  a 
650-miles  an  hour  flight  at  15,000 
feet  in  a  Cougar  jet  fighter  with 
a  Navy  pilot,  Lt.  Hank  Giedzinski. 


Waller  Krebs  Cited 
For  Hospital  Aid 


Johnstown,  Pa. 

Walter  W,  Krebs,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Tribune-Demo¬ 
crat,  has  been  awarded  the  1961 
Benjamin  Rush  bronze  medal  by 
the  Cambria  County  Medical  So¬ 
ciety.  He  thus  became  a  nomi¬ 
nee  for  the  Benjamin  Rush 
Award  of  the  State  Medical  So¬ 
ciety. 

The  award  recognizes  Mr. 
Krebs’  leadership  and  efforts  in 
the  advancement  of  public 
health  through  fund-raising  and 
other  key  roles  on  behalf  of 
Conemaugh  Valley  Memorial 
Hospital,  the  Johnstown  City-  ■ 
County  Clinic  and  the  Greater  ! 
Johnstown  Community  Chest’s  | 
health-promoting  agencies.  ! 


Eric  Ridder,  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce — the  Philippine  Legion 
of  Honor,  rank  of  commander. 


Ross  Garrigus,  Wife 
To  Tour  the  World 


Ralph  C.  Burdick,  High 
Plains  Journal — to  the  Lamar 
(Colo.)  Daily  News  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 


Charles  A.  King,  editor, 
Endicott  (N.  Y.)  Bulletin  the 
past  two  years — appointed  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Middle- 
town  (N.  Y.)  Times  Herald- 
Record  in  the  Ottaway  group 
as  WlLUAM  C.  Lundquest 
moves  up  to  vicepresidency  of 
Ottaway  Newspapers  -  Radio, 


Vincennes,  Ind.  I 

Ross  H.  Garrigus,  editor  of  , 
the  Vincennes  Sun-Commercial  \ 
for  nearly  30  years,  and  his  wife  | 
will  sail  Oct.  5  on  an  around-  i 
the-world  tour  representing  the  i 
Sun-Commercial  and  other  news-  ' 
papers  owned  by  Eug^ene  C. 
Pulliam. 

They  will  tour  Europe  and 
the  Holy  Land  enroute  to  Ka¬ 
rachi,  Pakistan,  where  they  will 
spend  a  month  with  their  son. 
Rev,  David  A.  Garrigus,  his  ' 
wife,  and  their  first  grandson, 
whom  they  will  be  seeing  for  the 
first  time. 

They  will  return  Jan.  15  by 
way  of  New  Delhi,  Bangkok, 
Tokyo,  Honolulu  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 


George  Cuyler,  former  Sac¬ 
ramento  (Calif.)  Union  ad  man, 
and  Gill  Glines,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times-Herald  and  Dallas  News 
reporter — to  Redding  (Calif.) 
Record-Searchlight. 


Speaker’s  Aide 

Lansing,  Mich. 

John  H,  Gamble,  former 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  re¬ 
porter  in  southwestern  Michi¬ 
gan,  has  been  named  adminis¬ 
trative  assistant  to  Don  R. 
Pears,  speaker  of  the  Michigan 
House  of  Representatives. 


George  Walsh,  Scranton 
(Pa.)  Times  news  staff — trans¬ 
ferred  to  copy  reading  desk. 

*  *  « 

Paul  Tsompanas,  Clovis 
(N.  M.)  News-Jourtial  police 
and  courthouse  reirorter  —  to 
general  assignment,  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Evening  Tribune. 

«  *  * 

Robert  Eunson,  chief,  San 
Francisco  bureau,  .^ssociateil 
Press — new  president.  Press  & 
Union  League  Club. 

*  «  * 

Larry  Bockwoldt,  Huron 
(S.  D.)  Daily  Plainsman — to 
reporter.  Rapid  City  (S.  D.) 
Daily  Journal.  He  succee<ls  Pat 
McCarty,  now  with  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Tribune. 

«  *  * 

Jack  J.  Hurley,  formerly  on 
news  staff,  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Post-Telegram  Newspapers  — 
elected  vicepresident  of  the 
Rozenne  Advertising  .Agency 
Inc.,  Bridgeport. 


(  Advtrtizemrnt ) 

Wick  Group  Buys 
Williston  Herald 

WiLLlSTON,  N.  Dak. 
Sale  of  the  Williston  Daily 
Herald,  7800-circulation  evening 
daily  in  the  oil  basin,  was 
announced  this  week  by  Harry 

L.  Polk. 

The  new  owners  are  Walter 

M,  Wick  of  Niles,  O.;  his  father, 
Milton  1.  Wick,  publisher  of  the 
Niles  Daily  Times;  his  uncle, 
James  L.  Wick,  of  Washington, 
D.  C.;  Don  Hall  of  Roanoke 
Rapids,  N.  C.;  M.  A.  Wolcott  of 
New  Iberia,  La.;  and  Don  Han¬ 
cock  of  Bogalusa,  La.  The  sale 
was  arranged  by  John  A.  Park 
Jr. 

Walter  Wick,  30-year-old 
graduate  of  Kent  State  Univer¬ 
sity  and  the  University  of 
Minnesota  (journalism),  will  be 
editor,  publisher  and  general 
manager  of  the  Herald  while 
continuing  his  duties  as  editor 
and  co-publisher  of  the  Niles 
Times. 

Walter  E.  Johnson  Jr.  of 
Janesville,  Wis.  will  be  assistant 
publisher  and  advertising  direc¬ 
tor. 

Mr.  Polk  was  a  teacher  before 
he  bought  the  paper  37  years 
ago.  He  will  retire  from  Jour¬ 
nalism,  as  will  his  wife,  who  has 
been  on  the  society  staff. 

As  reported  in  Editor  li  Publisher. 

i  p. 
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expanded  operation  in  the  state 
will  be  assisted  by  Mrs.  Sonja 
Bjorgen,  a  {graduate  of  the 
Chicago  school  of  journalism  of  the 

Appointment  of  James  C.  University  of  Minnesota, 
affing  editor  of  the  Ottawa  (Ill.)  Webster  as  state  news  manager  • 

Citizen  to  the  Times  news  copy  and  regional  representative  ofr  William  Scheidhaueu.  re¬ 
united  Press  International  in  porter,  West  Chester  (Pa.) 

South  Dakota  was  announced  Daily  Local  News — to  public 

Larry  Fields — writing.  Hart-  here  by  Roderick  W.  Beaton,  relations  staff  of  Ball  .\ssoci- 
Conn.,  column,  “Inside  Central  Division  manager.  ates,  Philadelphia. 

Hartford,”  in  the  Bridgeport  Mr.  Webster,  transferred  from  *  ♦  ♦ 

(Conn.)  Sunday  Herald.  Milwaukee  where  he  has  served  Bruce  Sifpord,  formerly  with 

*  *  ♦  as  regional  representative  for  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register, 

Lew  Hudson,  director  of  sta-  Wisconsin,  will  succeed  Wesley  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 

Pippert  as  state  news  manager,  the  now-defunct  Minn(  apolis 
— to  regional  editor,  Worthing-  Mr.  Pippert  is  being  promoted  Daily  News  and  St.  Paul 
ton  Daily  Globe.  to  the  general  news  desk  in  (Minn.)  Daily  News — to  photo 

*  *  *  Chicago.  editor.  Religious  News  Service, 

Doris  Wiley — from  general  .Mr.  Webster  will  make  his  New  York.  He  worked  11  years 

assignments  to  education  rejiort-  headquarters  in  Sioux  Falls,  as  director  of  the  bureau  of 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin  John  Ketter  continues  as  Sioux  press,  radio  and  television  for 
while  Peter  Binzen,  regular  Falls  bureau  manager.  the  Augustana  Lutheran  church, 

rejiorter,  attends  Michael  L.  Carrigan  was  *  ♦  ♦ 

.swing  editor,  was  named  wire  Harvard  University  as  a  Nieman  named  manager  of  the  Pierre  Clyde  Donaldson,  Minnt'sota 
editor,  replacing  Alex  Radford,  Fellow.  bureau  and  as  part  of  the  news  manager  of  UPI,  and 

Arnold  Jurik,  assistant  city 
-  __  _ _  ^  ^i^or  of  Duluth  (Minn.^)  iVeicg- 


Stan  Witwer  Given  becomes  chief  of  the  news- 

!•  ^  .  features  copy  desk. 

Day  Editor  S  Post  Baldwin  also  announced 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  the  addition  of  Marshall  Yar- 
Stan  Witwer,  city  editor  of  row,  formerly  editor  and  man- 
the  St.  Petersburg  Times  since 
1942,  became  day  editor  Oct.  2 
as  part  of  a  re-shuffling  of  desk  desk, 
assignments  by  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor  Donald  K.  Baldwin.  The  day 
editor  will  coordinate  local  and  ford, 
area  news  coverage  and  direct 
special  projects. 

Cortland  Anderson,  an  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  since  1959  and 
legislative  correspondent  this  tion  KWOA,  Worthington,  Minn, 
year,  was  promoted  to  city  edi¬ 
tor.  Robert  Stiff,  previously  a 
swing  editor,  was  named  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor.  Chick  Ober,  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor,  was  given  the 
post  of  chief  copy  editor. 

David  Laventhol,  previously  a  education 


Webster  Heads  UPI 
In  South  Dakota 


Lyle  C.  Ness,  assistant  pur¬ 
chasing  agent,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star-Tribune — to  direc¬ 
tor  of  purchasing.  Northwest 
Publications  Inc.,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Dispatch-Pioneer  Press  and 
other  papers. 


Negatives  stored  safely 
—  and  at  no  charge  — by 
University  Microfilms 


Gene  Le  Cuyer — from  dis¬ 
play  salesman  to  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Aurora 
(Ill.)  Beacon-News,  replacing 
Don  Lindo — to  the  advertising 
promotion  staff  of  Chicago’s 
American. 


Donnie  (Rip)  Wilder,  form¬ 
er  managing  editor.  Rock  Hill 
(S.  C.)  Evening  Herald — to 
assistant  managing  editor,  Sara¬ 
sota  (Fla.)  Herald-Tribune. 


Robert  C.  Monahan,  Rock¬ 
ford  (Ill.)  Register-Republic 
city  editor — to  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor.  John  G.  Winning 
— to  city  editor.  Harold  A.  Ben¬ 
jamin — to  assistant  city  editor. 
Monte  Helme  —  from  sports 
editor,  Register-Republic  —  to 
executive  sports  editor,  Register- 
Republic  and  Morning  Star. 
William  A.  Walsh,  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  Morning  Star — to  sports 
editor  of  both  papers. 


There’s  an  extra  touch  in  newspaper  microfilming  these 
days — extra  services  from  U-M  that  are  decidedly  worthwhile. 
Shown  above,  for  example,  is  a  small  section  of  the  air  condi¬ 
tioned,  fireproof  vault  where  film  negatives  are  stored  at  no  cost 
to  the  publisher.  U-M  also  insures  your  films  and  papers  sent  for 
copying  .  .  .  supplies  shipping  cartons  for  your  use.  But  perhaps 
most  important:  your  positive  prints  for  reader  use  are  made  of 
U-M’s  exclusive  scratch-resistant  Dura-Film  at  conventional  film 
prices.  Write  for  samples  and  complete  information. 


Ben  Danforth,  golf  writer, 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 
News — presented  a  scroll  of 
recognition  of  outstanding  serv¬ 
ice  to  patients  at  Albany  Vet¬ 
erans  Administration  Hospital. 
He  was  honored  recently  by  golf 
associations  and  individuals  at 
a  dinner  attended  by  more  than 
350  persons. 
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MAINE 


Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Portland  Press-Herald  (M) 
Portland  Express  (E) 
Portland  Telegram  (S) 


new  HAMPSHIRE 

Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E) 


VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E) 
Bennington  Banner  (E) 

Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

Rutland  Herald  (M) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 
Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (M&E) 
Lynn  Item  (E) 

North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Taunton  Gazette  (E) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (E) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M&S) 
Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M) 
Providence  Journal  (S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


CONNECTICUT 

Ansonia  Sentinel  (E) 

Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 
Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 
Torrington  Register  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  & 
American  (M&E) 

Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


Blacksmiths  forged  a 
multi-million  dollar 
business ...  In 


newspaper-reading 
New  England 


From  the  anvils  and  forges  of  nineteenth 
century  blacksmiths  and  wheelwrights 
emerged  the  New  England  area’s  machine 
tool  industry.  Generations  of  craftsmanship 
have  contributed  to  this  business  that  is  the 
basis  of  interchangeable  manufacture,  that 
makes  mass  production  feasible.  Machine 
tools  give  birth  to  automobiles,  planes,  ships 
and  trains  .  .  .  and  make  consumer  goods 
available  to  more  people,  and  at  lower  cost. 


The  machine  tool  industry  is  one  of  the  New  England  region’s  bedrock  businesses. 
And  New  England  is  the  nation’s  most  important  source  of  machine  tools.  In 
Vermont,  for  instance,  the  town  of  Springfield  alone  produces  one-sixth  of  the 
world’s  machine  tools.  Other  centers  include  Providence,  R.  I.,  Springfield  and 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  and  Bridgeport  and  Hartford  in  Connecticut. 

What’s  this  mean  to  the  area’s  economy?  The  nation  uses  $600-700-million  worth 
of  machine  tools  in  an  average  peacetime  year,  with  the  volume  doubling  during 
national  emergencies.  It  puts  a  lot  of  skilled  people  to  work.  People  who  spend 
more  for  food  per  household  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  U.S.  And  these  folks 
up  New  England  way  shop  from  their  strong,  community-minded  newspapers  .  .  . 
newspapers  that  afford  genuine  saturation  coverage  for  advertisers. 

Forge  a  stronger  sales  story  for  your  product  by  advertising  in  these  New  Eng¬ 
land  newspapers.  'I'hey  are  your  best  tools  for  sales. 


W 


THIS  MESSAGE  SPONSORED  BY  THESE  LEADING  NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS 


Norfolk,  Virginia.  Completed  Maritime  Tower  ia  focal  point  of  urban  re¬ 
newal  program,  contains  major  department  store,  750-car  garage,  restau¬ 
rant,  8  floors  of  offices.  Architect-Engineer:  Lublin,  McGaughy  and 
Associates,  Norfolk,  Va. 
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Urban  Renewal  moves  forward 

and  concrete  helps  to  speed  the  job! 


Minntapolia,  Minntaota.  Proposed  new 
hotel  is  just  one  of  the  many  independent 
projects  in  an  integrated  plan  to  modernize 
and  revitalize  Minneapolis'  central  city. 


Urban  renewal  and  development  programs  are  now 
underway  in  45  of  our  50  states.  Cities  claiming  half  of 
the  nation’s  total  city  population  are  restoring  and  re¬ 
constructing,  tearing  down  and  building  anew,  prevent¬ 
ing  further  spread  of  blight. 

Reclaiming  worn-out  portions  of  America’s  cities 
is  a  pressing  problem.  The  decay  that  created  slums  is 
now  attacking  “better”  neighborhoods,  business  and 
industrial  areas.  And,  by  1975  our  metropolitan  areas 
must  accommodate  55  million  more  people.  This  is  why 
urban  renewal  calls  for  full  speed  ahead.  It  needs  the 
interest  and  energies  of  every  public-spirited  citizen. 

Today,  urban  renewal  is  replacing  slum  houses 
with  multi-story,  modem  apartments.  It’s  bringing  wid¬ 
ened  streets,  new  public  buildings,  schools  and  civic 
centers  .  .  .  expressways  to  end  traffic  congestion,  new 


sidewalks,  better  sewers,  parks,  recreation  centers  and 
playgrounds  are  in  the  master  planning. 

Concrete  is  playing  a  vital  role  in  speeding  the  job. 
It  fits  practically  every  construction  need.  It  permits 
fast,  economical  building  with  beauty,  and  with  the 
durability  that  fights  rapid  obsolescence. 

Through  engineers  and  specialists  in  35  nation¬ 
wide  offices  of  the  Portland  Cement  Association,  the  ce¬ 
ment  industry  cooperates  with  city  planners,  provides 
architects,  engineers  and  contractors  with  up-to-date 
technical  information  and  design  aids,  cost-saving  data, 
and  research  findings.  Such  assistance  helps  ensure  that 
our  renewed  cities  will  have  a  long,  bright  future.  Sup¬ 
port  of  urban  renewal  is  recognized  as  an  important 
responsibility  by  the  74  progressive  (and  competing) 
members  of  this  non-profit  service  organization. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  portland  cement  and  concrete 

Headquarters:  33  W.  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago  10,  III. 


Chicago,  Illinois.  Creating  a  new  living  center  near  the 
University  of  Chicago,  two  ten-story  apartment  buildings 
provide  the  modern  conveniences  of  today's  urban  life 
in  a  park-lihe  setting.  Architect:  I.  M.  Pei  &  Associates; 
Associate  Architects:  Loevirenberg  A  Loewenberg, 
Harry  Weese  A  Associates. 


Providence,  Rhode  Island.  Proposed 
shopping  mall  for  College  Hill  district. 
Area  development  plans  call  for  new 
huildings  carefully  related  In  scale  and 
form  to  those  of  historic  past. 


MOST  PRODUCTIVE... 


INTERTYPE 


riui  unsei  iress  "'Z  rj  r  Emergency  Service 

realize  a  profit.  With  letterpress,  Cafflc  Avdlldblfi 
A  former  optician  turned  pub-  we  billed  this  same  job  at  $315  imwiw 

iher.  Dr.  Irvinf?  J.  Greenblatt  and  lost  money.”  The  Hoe  Repair  Service  now 

far-siffhted  in  a  literal  sense.  ^  20  percent  annual  circula-  offers  a  new  emergency  division 
e  is  building;  a  lucrative  offset  increase  and  a  fatter  paper  home  telephone  listing  on  a  card 

iwspaper  production  business  _ South  Shore  Mirror  was  customers  of  the  press  maker 

•ound  a  Color  Kinpr  web  per-  32  pa^es _ were  the  basic  he  assured  of  fast  24-hour 

ctinj?  press  in  his  plant  at  reason  for  the  switch  to  Color  contact.  Facilities  are  main- 
orth  Scituate,  Mass.  Kinjf.  It  required  four  hours  twined  at  the  New  York  works 

Dr.  Greenblatt’ s  primary  printing  time  to  get  out  5,000  day  and  night  service,  and 

terest  is  the  South  Shore  copies  of  the  30-page  edition  of  company  maintains  a  vast 

irror,  of  which  he  is  editor  the  South  Shore  Mirror  and  storehouse  of  thousands  of  spare 
and  publisher.  But  he  has  two  then  “we  had  to  get  out  three  Parts. 

other  weeklies,  the  Hingham  other  weeklies — all  meeting  the  Fred  Kerl,  who  is  in  charge  of 
NeWH-Mirror  and  Hull  Newn  same  Wednesday  night  dead-  the  service,  is  a  veteran  of  the 
Mirror,  and  has  big  plans  for  line,”  Dr.  Greenblatt  said.  wars  to  keep  newspaper  presses 

South  Shore  Publishing  Co.  to  running  “no  matter  what.”  He 

print  up  to  40  publications  a  6.000  Per  national  average  for 

week  within  a  450-mile  radius  -pj^g  company  now  publishes  press  maker  is  two  emer- 
of  the  plant.  6  000  copies  of  the  24-page  Otis  gencies  a  week,  “usually  at 

Already  the  company  is  pro-  Notice,  6,000  copies  of  the  16-  night.”  With  air  freight  service, 
ducing  four  weeklies  outside  of  page  Norfolk  County  Standard,  no  newspaper  is  let  down,  he 
its  own  and  does  a  variety  of  3,000  copies  of  the  16-page  Dixs-  added. 

advertising  circulars.  As  Dr.  burg  Clipper  and  1,000  copies  With  the  new  card,  news- 
Greenblatt  sees  it,  the  new  press  of  the  8-page  Tri-Town  Weekly,  papers  can  reach  a  Hoe  service 
which  is  a  product  of  Graphic  South  Shore’s  Hull  News-Mir-  man  at  any  hour.  Even  on  week- 
Equipment  Division  of  Fair-  ror  is  16  pages  and  runs  1,500  ends,  a  man  will  come  to  the 
child  Camera  and  Instrument  copies;  the  Hingham  Mirror  is  works,  pick  out  the  appropriate 
Corp.  makes  possible  a  tremen-  also  16  pages  with  a  circulation  parts,  rush  them  to  the  airport, 
dous  volume  of  new  contract  of  3,500;  and  the  South  Shore  ship  them  air  freight  and  wire 
business  in  this  field.  Mirror  is  32  pages  running  at  the  newspaper  so  someone  can 

“Installation  of  the  Color  5,000  circulation.  be  at  their  airport  when  the 

of  his  South  Shore  Mirror  printed  King  has  enabled  us  to  take  on  “We  recently  handled  our  parts  arrive, 
on  Fairchild  Color  King  web  off-  outside  work  for  the  first  time  entire  production  in  just  eight  • 

sot  press  turns  out  14,500  ^  profit,”  Dr.  Greenblatt  said  hours  with  a  four-man  crew  on  I**®  Cue^Aeai 

quarter-fold  copies  per  hour.  recently.  Previously,  he  said,  he  the  Color  King,”  Dr.  Greenblatt  l*CW  UaS  «ySl6II1 

lost  money  printing  three  week-  said.  For  Remelt  Furnaces 

lies  under  contract  in  letterpress  Averaging  20  hours  per  week  ,  .  1. 

operation.  of  time  available  for  other  work  imm^ion  gM 

Dr.  Greenblatt  is  offering  in  the  shop,  the  company  handles  is 


Offset  plate  is  positioned  and  in¬ 
stalled  on  Color  King  press  in 
Scituate,  Mass.,  plant  of  South 
Shore  Publishing  Co. 


Color  King  press  from  folder  end. 


imi  rardi  calls  the  center  sink  style 
stainless  steel  tanks 

-  capable  of  handling  the  entire 

volume  of  photo  prints.  Five  en- 
largers  are  a  part  of  the  ])rint- 
1  '  g  ing  room’s  equipment  to  accom- 

I  TV  1 1  modate  all  sizes  of  him.  The 

p  l>  •  L  American  is  also  using  a  new 

rapid  print  proce.ssor 
l^^|Hpl|l  for  fast  developing  under  ])res- 
^ sure  of  an  immediate  deadline. 
jib  main  work  room,  each 

of  the  20  staff  photographers 
has  his  own  film  bin,  where  neg- 
atives  can  be  filed  until  they 
^  ready  to  be  sent  to  the  lef- 

erence  room.  ^  ^ 

I  ^  photographers  there  is  a  com- 
I  "  munication  desk  at  the  head  of 
the  room  with  direct  phone  lines 
connecting  with  the  city  desk, 
:a9o's  American,  wHh  Tony  Berardi,  picture  desk  and  mobile  two- 
.  viewer  capable  of  holding  50  4x5  ^^ay  radio  telephones  used  in  the 
>om»  line  right  wall.  At  left  is  com-  American  cameramen  on 

i  photo  department  with  city  room.  .  jj  assiimments  There  is 
ave  two-way  radiophones.  outside  assignments,  mere  is 

also  an  inter-com  system  for 
pher  has  his  own  locker  in  this  communicating  with  men  work¬ 
room  for  his  film  and  photo  ing  in  the  eight  individual  dark- 
equipment.  rooms  and  the  main  printing 

In  the  main  work  room  is  a  rooms, 
large  dryer,  especially  built  for  “We  have  tried  to  streamline 
the  American,  with  two  big  com-  o'^r  operations  and  to  make  it 
iiartments — one  for  roll  and  se-  easy  for  a  man  to  work  fast  and 


impression  adjustments .... 

...are  quick  and  positive  on  the  Hoe  Colormatic*. 
The  pressman  needs  only  his  all-purpose  socket 
wrench  to  unlock  the  old  setting-and  reset  to  the 
impression  desired.  He  merely  watches  a  finely  cali¬ 
brated  dial  and,  with  wrench  in  adjustment  socket, 
makes  the  new  impression  setting  with  micrometric 
accuracy.  More  consistent  printing  results  because 
these  adjustments  directly  control  only  the  impres¬ 
sion  cylinder;  thus  the  all-important  relationship  of 
plate  cylinder  to  form  rollers  is  not  disturbed. 
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NEWSPAPER 
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Printers  and. 
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FOR  NEWSPAPER  PRINTERS 

Stuffing  Machines 

Inserters 

Sisal  Tyers 

Automated  Mailroom  Equipment 

SHERIDAN  MAGNACRAFT  MACHINES 
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NEWLY  ELECTED  president  of  the 
Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical 
Conference,  Werner  Snell,  at  left, 
of  Long  Beach,  gets  good  wishes 
of  his  predecessor,  Harry  David¬ 
son,  of  San  Francisco. 


All  press  units  at  the  New 
York  Times  have  been  equipped 
with  a  safety  device  designed 
to  reduce  the  risk  of  injury  to 
pressmen  while  webbing  up  or 
clearing  a  paper  break.  The  de¬ 
vice  is  simple  to  build  and  ea-sy 
to  install. 

Start.s  Switcli 

A  piece  of  %  "-thick  sheet 
metal  hangs  between  the  im¬ 
pression  cylinders  of  a  unit. 
This  is  hinged  at  each  end  for 
free  movement  and  connected  to 
a  micro-switch.  If  a  pressman’s 
hand  should  strike  the  sheet 
metal  safety  flap,  the  micro¬ 
switch  is  activated,  and  since  it 
is  wired  into  the  red  button  stop 
circuit,  the  press  will  stop  be¬ 
fore  the  pressman’s  hand  is 


caught  in  the  impression  cylin¬ 
ders.  The  sheet  metal  flap  is 
4"  high,  extends  the  full  width 
of  the  cylinder  and  is  welded 
at  the  top  to  %"  conduit.  A 
steel  rod  is  welded  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  flap  to  give  it  a 
rounded,  safe  edge.  Only  a 
slight  movement  of  the  flap  in 
either  direction  is  required  to 
activate  the  switch. 

Equip  All  Units 

The  metal  safety  flap  is  spring 
loaded  at  one  end  so  that  it  may 
be  readily  removed  for  cleaning 
purposes. 

The  safety  device  was  de¬ 
signed  and  put  into  operation 
by  John  Mitchell,  engineering 
director  of  the  Times.  All  90 


Wood  units  are  equipped  with 
the  device. 

A  similar  device  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  applied  to  the  stereo¬ 
type  mat  rollers  in  the  plant. 

• 

Offset  Man  in  Field 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.  has 
appointed  John  W.  Connors  as  a 
sales  representative  in  the 
Northeast  territory.  He  has  been 
with  the  printing  press  maker 
for  15  years.  He  started  in  the 
shop  and  then  served  in  the 
production  department,  pur¬ 
chasing  and  sales  administra¬ 
tion.  Among  his  duties  was 
participation  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  web  offset  program, 
the  introduction  of  the  Litho- 
master. 


VETERANS  In  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  crafts:  Clyde  E.  Bowen  and 
Fred  Moyer  Sr.  enjoy  comrade¬ 
ship  at  past  presidents'  dinner  of 
Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical 
Conference. 


Ludlow  Depeudability 


AUTOSETTER  put  on  the  market 
by  Star  Parts,  Inc.  is  an  all-electric 
system  for  the  automatic  tape 
control  of  linecasting  machines. 
Electronic  components  instead  of 
mechanical  linkage  permits  instan¬ 
taneous  channeling  of  signals  from 
the  tape  code  to  matrix  release 
solenoids. 


ELROD 

for  dependability  in 
the  production  of 
leads,  slugs,  rule 
and  base  material 


Ludlow  simplicity  in  both  mechanism  and  operation  results  in  equipment 
of  utmost  dependability  and  efficiency.  The  Ludlow,  given  reasonable 
care  regularly,  will  keep  on  producing  slug-cast  advertising  display  and 
news  and  feature  heads  for  all  daily  requirements. 

Such  durability  and  such  comparative  freedom  from  mechanical  trouble 
are  not  accidental,  but  are  inherent  in  Ludlow  design  and  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  both  experience  and  engineering  knowledge  to  assure  continuous 
and  satisfactory  production. 

The  satisfactory  experience  of  users  through  the  years,  as  well  as  the 
modernization  of  equipment  or  the  purchase  of  additional  machines  and 
typefaces  from  time  to  time,  are  the  best  kind  of  evidence  that  the 
Ludlow  always  can  be  depended  upon.  | 


Ludlow  Typograph  Company  2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago  14 


Set  in  members  of  the  Ludlow  Tempo  family 


P^teid. 

ENGINEERS  •  MACHINISTS 
TRUCKMEN 'RIGGERS 

Cdiimaied.  (fiuen 

55  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  N.Y. 
JAckson  2-6105 
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Flap  on  Presses  Protects  Hands  In  Wetibing  Up 


*SPEB}  STERCO  PRODUCTION. . . 

^  ofidcd  savings,  in  tint*  and  labor  for  costing, 
mot  drying,  plot*  mortisingi 


CUSHIONED  box  car  designed  by  Pullman-Standard  is  loaded  with 
newsprint  rolls  at  International  Paper-Company's  mill  at  Pine  Bluff,  Arlt. 


Uoufcnrint  Dnilc  developed  the  Hydro-  ! 

InfWwUI  nil  ItUllw  frame-60  box  car  being  used  for  j 

^  ^  these  newsprint  shipments.  The  ] 

ROlinil  UnHl  essentially  of  standard 

vlflj  ItUUIIII  WflUl  construction  with  the  exception 
_  ,  ,  ,  Rej  underframe.  Here  a  hy- 

nKnilMIPn  RIIIP  drauHc  cushioning  device  and 

UUOIIIUllUU  lllUU  sliding  center  sill  has  been  in¬ 

stalled  to  provide  for  60  inches 
Louisville,  Ky.  cushion  travel — 30  inches  in 
The  Louisville  Courier-Jour-  direction. 

nal  and  Times  report  successful  International  Paper  Corn- 

shipment  of  newsprint  rolls  via  pany  shipment  of  30  newsprint 
a  “cushioned”  box  car  that  pro-  j-qIIs  employed  the  impact  re¬ 
sides  “impact  free”  transport,  corder  method  to  test  the  in- 
according  to  several  experimen-  travgi  impacts.  Although  the 
tal  tests  made  by  newsprint  tape  taken  from  the  impact  re¬ 
shippers.  corder  on  the  sliding  sill  show’ed 

To  date,  test  shipments  have  in-travel  impacts  of  six,  seven 
been  made  by  three  different  and  eight  miles  per  hour,  and 
newsprint  mills  over  different  one  impact  each  of  10  and  11 
railroads  and  all  have  been  sue-  mph,  inspection  of  the  impact 
cessful,  according  to  Louis  Kem,  recorder  mounted  inside  the  car 
Courier- Journal  and  Times  traf-  showed  a  perfect  ride, 
fic  manager.  “A  10  or  11-mile  an  hour  im- 

A  recent  shipment  was  made  pact  in  a  standard  box  car  would 
by  Great  Northern  Paper  Com-  have  caused  the  floating  loads 
pany  from  Millinocket,  Me.  An-  to  crash  together  thus  causing 
other  came  from  the  Coosa  flat  spots  on  the  newsprint 
River  mills  in  Alabama  via  rolls,”  said  Mr.  Kem  upon  in- 
Southem  Railroad.  An  earlier  specting  the  tape  recordings  and 
shipment  was  made  by  Interna-  the  perfect  condition  of  the 
tional  Paper  Company  from  newsprint  received  in  Louisville 
Pine  Bluff,  Ark.  after  the  514  mile  trip  from  Pine 

The  Pullman-Standard  Com-  Bluff. 


NOLAN  rULL.PAGE  SUPERCASTER 

For  efficient,  continuous  casting,  faster  cool¬ 
ing,  superior  pit-free  surfaces.  Features  1000 
lb.  gas  or  electrically  heated  metal  pot, 
optional  water  cooled  top  platen  and/or 
vacuum  equipped  bottom  platen.  Truly  supe¬ 
rior —  both  in  design  and  performance! 


NOLAN  MATRIX  DRYER 

Permits  quick,  thorough  drying,  per¬ 
fectly  flattened  mots  every  6me  I  Uni¬ 
form  heot  distribution  over  entire 
drying  surface  from  single  point 
control.  "Floating"  cover  feature  for 
pre-shrinking  mats. 


CAPCO  PRODUCTS  .  .  .  FOR  MORE 
EFFICIENT  NEWSPAPER  OPERATION 


Drills,  outlines,  cuts  inside  mortises  in  one 
quick,  easy  operation  I  Makes  perfectly 
vertical  cuts,  clean,  smooth  plates. 


Copco  Rewinder  Copco  Porfoble  Ink  Fountoin 

Save  usable  newsprint  now  going  as  core  Increases  production,  cuts  costs,  pro¬ 
waste.  vides  color  efficiently. 

Copco  "Foce-O-Type"  Machine 
Mechanically  reproduces  engraved  type 
screen  pattern. 

Copco  Plate  Gouge 

Checks  thickness  of  all  kinds  of  plates. 

Reduce  Prodnefien  Costs  Mfiffc  Copco  Prodocts:  Write  To 

CAPITOL  TOOL  &  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INi 

SCOO  Calvert  Rood  •  College  Pork,  Md.  •  Union  4-76 
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WRITE  TODAY  for  full  information  on 
those  quality  NOLAN  products. 


Copco  Core  Stripper 

Strips  up  to  5  cores  at  one  time. 

Copco  Roller  Grinder 

Grinds  rubber  rollers,  applies  powder, 
polishes  smoothly. 


f^9€/ston 


Full-Page  Proof 
Press  Provides 
‘Repro’  Quality 

Nolan  Corporation,  Rome, 
N.  Y.,  announces  the  addition  of 
new  “Repro-Quality”  models  to 
its  line  of  proof  presses. 

The  new  press  is  available  in 
two  bed  sizes,  15 hi"  x  34 and 
25%"  X  42".  The  larger  size  ac¬ 
commodates  forms  as  large  as 
a  full  size  newspaper  page  in 
stereo  chase. 

Both  models  are  equipped 
with  four  form  magnets  elimi¬ 
nating  the  need  for  furniture 
.  .  .  quoin  keys  .  .  .  time-con¬ 
suming  lock  up. 

The  new  models  feature  a  pa¬ 
per-feeding  system  which  is 
said  to  assure  accurate  register 


and  feed — letter-perfect  proofs 
evei’y  time.  Adjustable  side 
guides  accommodate  paper  up  to 
full  size  of  the  bed,  to  provide 
accurate  side  register.  The  end 
register  cam  instantly  adjusts 
feed  rollers  to  engage  paper 
between  feed  bar  and  cylinder, 
holding  paper  flat  for  impres¬ 
sion.  Adjustable  feed  fingers  ac¬ 
curately  guide  paper. 

The  new  press  also  is  equip¬ 
ped  with  an  integral  compen¬ 
sator  which  adjusts  impression 
to  various  paper  thicknesses, 
with  throw-off  to  lift  cylinder 
clear  for  return  stroke. 

The  motor-driven  inking  unit 
cuts  hand  inking  time  by  90%, 
the  manufacturer  reports.  A 
conveniently  located  handle  sim¬ 
ultaneously  raises  the  ink  drum 
into  contact  with  the  rollers, 
and  activates  the  motor.  The 
drum  operates  with  an  oscillat¬ 
ing  action,  evenly  distributing 
ink  to  three  composition  form 
rollers  and  two  steel  vibrators. 


With  a  single  manual  pass  of 
the  rollers,  the  form  is  quickly 
and  evenly  inked,  ready  for 
proofing.  The  vibrators  “erase” 
type  pattern  from  the  rollers  by 
providing  a  constant  and  uni¬ 
form  system  of  ink  distribution. 
When  the  motor  is  disengaged, 
the  drum  is  lowered  simultane¬ 
ously. 


Better  Lithe  Roller 

Ideal  Roller  &  Manufacturing 
Company  has  produced  a  litho¬ 
graphic  roller  called  “Black 
Magic,”  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  offset  pressman  in 
producing  better  color  and  black 
and  white  lithography.  The 
roller  has  strength  and  adapt¬ 
ability  with  a  soft  “almost 
human”  surface  that  controls 
water  and  ink  with  prreater  ease 
and  efficiency.  The  new  roller  is 
non-glazing,  scuff-proof,  and 
highly  resistant  to  most  solvents. 


Fifth  Press  Unit 
Increases  Color 

Manchester.  N.  H. 

A  new  unit  has  been  added 
to  the  Hoe  Z-type  press  with 
two  folders  at  the  Mtnirheater 
Union  Leader  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Sunday  News  plant  here. 

The  additional  machinery  now 
brings  to  five  the  numl)er  of 
units  in  operation  and  increases 
the  newspapers’  capacity  to  80 
pages  of  black  and  white  and 
64  pages  of  color  and  black  and 
white. 

The  additional  unit  has 
increased  color  printing.  Where¬ 
as  the  press  could  only  l>e  util¬ 
ized  for  two  colors,  four  can 
now  be  produced. 

• 

Times  of  London 
Ups  Hoe  Order 

London 

The  large  order  placed  by 
The  Times  Publishing  Company 
of  London  last  year  with  Hoe 
and  Crabtree  for  a  12-unit 
‘Superspeed’  line  for  its  new 
building  has  been  substantially 
increased. 

Hoe  and  Crabtree  have  now 
been  instructed  to  increase  the 
order  by  18  units,  making  a 
total  of  30  units.  Seven  folders, 
provision  for  color  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  features  make  up 
the  list  of  requirements  in  the 
total  order. 


[TRADE  ★  MARK  ] 


TAKE  A  LOOK  AT  SEVEN 
OF  THE  REASONS  WHY 
THE  STAR  SELECTRO-MATIC 
QUADDER  LEADS  THE  FIELD 


Memory  circuit  provides  continuous  operation 


Push  button  selector  controls 


Simple,  proven  Hydraulic  Actuation 


Short  line  device  quads  “widows”  automatically 


Operates  automatically  from  tape  signals  when  required 


8-hour  installation 


Interchangeable  between  all  30  pica  Linotype  and 
Intertype  machines.  When  either  one  is  replaced 
by  the  other,  the  Star  Quadder  can  be  transferred, 
saving  the  original  investment. 


STAR  PARTS,  Inc. 


Heads  Goss  Service 

Chicago 

Carl  Stoltzner  has  been 
appointed  manager-parts  service 
of  the  Goss  Company,  a  division 
of  MGD  ( Miehle-Goss-Dexter, 
Inc.).  He  replaces  the  late 
Walter  Wielgos.  Mr.  Stoltzner  is 
a  veteran  of  40  years  of  service 
with  Goss,  having  been  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  engineering  divi¬ 
sion  for  26  years  and,  prior  to 
his  recent  assignment,  he  was  a 
14  year  member  of  the  field 
service  department. 


Time-tested 
job-engineered 
equipment 
for  newspaper 
production 
Since  1928... 


^  ^  SOUTH  HACKENSACK.  N.  J.  j 

BUNCH;  1327  BROADWAY,  KANSAS  CITY.  MO.  AGENCIES:  CHICAGO  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  DENVER 
SO.  ACTON,  MASS.  •  STAR  PARTS  (LINECASTING)  CANADA  LTD.  MONTREAL  AND  AGENTS  OVUSEAS 
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23S  W.  Washington  Blvd. 
Whittier,  California 


J  1^  m _ 1.  story  extension  to  the  compos-  de 

NfiWSOdV  S  rHIlI  '"g  building  was  com-  pa 

*  pleted  and  the  business  office  in 

rimllfOC  fflilll  1 Q  moved  to  the  second  floor.  The  1952, 

lYDIVBS  IIUIII  I U  press  building  was  expanded  in  from 

September  1951,  and  again  in 
Cvnoncinn  Qtonc  September,  1955,  and  now 

LA|mIIIwIUII  UlCUv  houses  19  high-speed  press  units. 

'  ’  Newsprint  warehouse  facil- 

Garden  City,  N.  Y.  ities  were  expanded  in  August, 
Fifteen  years  ago  ground  was 
broken  here  for  Newsday’s 
plant  and  offices  at  550  Stewart 


December,  1949,  and  May,  construction  of  a  second-floor 
for  storage  of  materials  over  the  original  administration 
various  departments  and  building, 
of  maintenance  equipment. 

In  order  to  handle  the  ever 
increasing  flow  of  papers  from 
the  pressroom,  the  mailroom 
was  expanded  in  February,  1954 
1950;  April,  1952,  and  April,  and  again  in  1958,  when  this  op- 
1956,  increasing  maximum  stor¬ 
age  capacity  to  about  3,500  tons,  two-story  building. 


March,  1961,  a 
three-story  addition  to  this 
building  was  completed. 

In  addition  to  its  Garden  City 
property,  Newsday  has  some  23 
acres  of  land  at  Ronkonkoma,  in 
Suffolk  County.  Facilities  to 
eration  was  relocated  in  a  new  house  the  Suffolk  editorial,  cir¬ 
culation  and  advertising  staffs 
A  transformer  vault  was  built  were  provided  through  a  series 
in  1956  when  it  became  neces-  of  rented  offices  until  Novem- 
Parking  fields  for  the  cars  of  sary  to  increase  electrical  capac-  ber,  1956,  when  its  own  modern, 

ity  for  air-conditioning  of  the  air  -  conditioned  office  building 
;  i  provided  at  the  rear  of  the  plant  plant,  and  additional  space  for  was  completed  at  Ronkonkoma. 
nearby  and  across  Stewart  Avenue  from  the  stereo  department  was  con-  This  building  was  designed  by 
main  entrance.  Two  small  structed  over  this  vault  in  1957.  {Continued  on  page  68) 


Avenue.  Since  that  time,  the  21- 
year-old  Long  Island  tabloid’s 
daily  circulation  has  soared  from 
64.000  to  more  than  337,000  and  Newsday’s  1,000  employes  were 
New.sday’s  original  quarters  in 
a  converted  garage  in  i 
Hem])stead  have  been  replaced  the 
by  a  carefully-planned,  growing  — 
complex  of  interconnected  ma¬ 
sonry’  buildings  containing  109,- 
OOO  square  feet  of  space  on  a 
10-acre  plot  of  land. 

Unlike  the  multi-storied  ver¬ 
tical  buildings  constructed  in  the 
past  by  large  dailies  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  business  districts  of  big 
cities,  Newday’s  new  plant  was 
planned  for  horizontal  expan¬ 
sion. 

Captain  Harry  F.  Guggen¬ 
heim,  president  of  New’sday, 

Inc.,  engaged  Albert  Wood  of 
Port  Washington.  N.  Y.,  nation¬ 
ally-known  architect,  to  draw’ 
plans  for  the  new  plant.  Mr. 

Wood  has  planned  each  of  the 
18  subsequent  expansions,  and 
with  Harold  Ferguson,  New’s- 
day  business  manager,  has  su¬ 
pervised  their  construction.  Each 
of  the  additions  has  been  under¬ 
taken  as  required  by  continued 
growth. 

On  6lh  .Anniversary 

Ground  was  broken  for  the 
new’  plant  on  Sept.  3,  1946.  the 
sixth  anniversary  of  Newsday’s 
founding  by  Alicia  Patterson, 
editor  and  publisher,  and  her 
husband.  Captain  Guggenheim. 

The  first  building  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  April,  1947.  It  housed 
six  press  units,  mailroom  facili¬ 
ties,  the  stereo  department  and 
a  small  newsprint  storage  area. 

A  separate  newsprint  ware¬ 
house.  with  a  railroad  siding, 
was  completed  in  November, 

1947. 

Composition  continued  in  the 
Hempstead  plant  and  page 
forms  w’ere  transported  by  mes¬ 
senger  to  Garden  City  imtil 
completion  of  the  new  com¬ 
posing  room  building  in  Janu-  I 
ary,  1948. 

The  first  move  of  non-produc¬ 
tion  department  personnel  to 
Garden  City  was  made  in  April, 

1949,  when  a  one-story  admin¬ 
istration  building  was  com¬ 
pleted.  This  building  housed  edi¬ 
torial,  advertising,  circulation 
and  business  office  operations. 

In  November,  1950,  a  two- 
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Imperial  metals  and  service 
plans  are  like  a  skeleton  key — 
flexibly  designed  to  fit  econom¬ 
ically  and  efficiently  all  “hot 
metal”  operations,  including 
yours . . .  and  backed  by  nearly 
a  half  century  of  service  ex¬ 
perience  to  type  metal  users. 
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■  TYPE  METAL  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  7  PHILADELPHIA  34- 


N 


Aerial  view  of  Newtday't  offices  and  production  plant. 


Netvsday 


{Continued  from  page  67) 

Architect  Wood  along  the  same 
lines  as  the  Garden  City  plant 
for  future  expansion  as  growth 
requires. 

Newsday  at  present  prints 
both  its  Nassau  and  Suffolk  edi¬ 
tions  at  the  Garden  City  plant. 
About  two-thirds  of  its  total 

DISCOVER  THE 
DOLLAR 
DIFFERENCE! 


NEWSPAPER 

ROLLERS 

These  soft  synthetic  rollers  turn 
out  the  clean,  clear  type  readers 
like.  Halftones  sparkle.  Ads  look 
better,  sell  better.  Space  is  easier 
to  sell  I  Even  want  ads  improve, 
come  clear,  clean,  buyer-invitingi 
You  give  your  community  the  news¬ 
paper  of  which  it  is  proud.  AND 
you  save  money  with  DXI  Run  at 
top  speeds,  save  on  regrinding 
costs  and  meet  your  tight  s^edules 
right  on  the  dot  through  extra 
long,  dependable  llfel  Equip  now 
with  DX.  it  pays! 

Pal  progress  in 
yoar  pressroom 
gel  IDEALS! 

Grinding  facilities 
at  all  four  plants 


IDEAL  ROLLER  A  MANUFACTURING  CO 
LONG  ISLAND  CITY  1.  N  Y  -  CHICAGO  «,  ILL 
HUNTINGTON  PARK,  CAL 
CHAMBLEE,  OA.  •  MARLBORO.  MASS 


daily  circulation  of  337,000  is 
in  Nassau  and  the  rest  in  Suf¬ 
folk.  Population  of  the  two  coun¬ 
ties  is  now  more  than  2,000,000, 
constituting  the  nation’s  fourth 
largest  and  fastest  -  growing 
market  area.  By  1970,  News- 
day’s  circulation  is  expected  to 
hit  500,000,  which  may  some 
time  require  facilities  for  print¬ 
ing  the  Suffolk  edition  at  the 
Ronkonkoma  plant. 

• 

,  Tape-Winding  Eased 

Watsonville,  Calif. 

A  .sewing  machine  motor  has 
been  set  to  work  to  ease  tape¬ 
winding  activities  in  the  TPafson- 
ville  Register-Pajaronian.  The 
perforated  tape  is  wound  on  the 
powered  reel.  As  the  winding 
proceeds  each  story  is  bound 
and  numbered. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM 
STEREOTYPE  CHASES 


Planned  in  S'la9e$:  this  model  of  Newsday's  buildings  is  marked  alpha¬ 
betically  in  the  order  of  construction.  A.  original  pressroom,  mailroom 
and  stereo  department.  B.  first  composing  room.  C.  administration 
building.  D.  two-story  composing  room  extension  and  business  office. 
E  and  L.  pressroom  extensions.  X.  first  newsprint  warehouse.  F,  G  and 
K.  warehouse  extensions.  H.  storage.  I.  second  floor  over  administra¬ 
tion  building.  J.  mailroom  expansion.  M.  new  mailroom.  N.  stereo  ex¬ 
pansion  and  transformer  vault.  O.  three-story  addition  to  administration 
building.  P.  expansion  of  editorial  and  production  departments. 


6  Double-Truck  Ads 
In  108-Page  Paper 

Washington 

The  Washington  Post  ran  six 
double-truck  advertisements  in 
its  issue  of  Sunday,  Sept.  17.  It 
was  a  record  number,  according 
to  Harry  Eybers,  production 
manager.  All  the  ads  were  placed 
by  local  stores. 

The  Post  does  not  use  double¬ 
truck  chases  and  does  not  cast 
plates  in  a  double-truck  casting 
box. 

Two  of  the  double-truck  ads 
ran  in  the  first  main  news  sec¬ 
tion,  one  in  the  cradle  or  normal 
double-truck  position,  the  second 
on  tw’o  facing  pages,  giving  the 
double-truck  effect.  It  is  possible 
to  print  across  the  gutter  by 
putting  the  lip  of  the  plates  over 
the  press  clips. 


The  next  three  double-trucks 
were  printed  as  follows:  one  in 
the  City  Life  Section,  one  in  the 
second  news  section  and  one  in 
the  society  section,  making  live 
double-trucks  in  the  sections 
printed  in  the  108-page  paper 
that  ran  on  Saturday  night.  The 
sixth  double-truck  ran  in  a  sec¬ 
ond  society  section  that  was  run 
in  advance  during  the  day  on 
Saturday. 

• 

Stereo  ‘Super’ 

Cleveland 
Henry  D.  Dueser,  who  came 
to  the  Plain  Dealer  from  the 
Cleveland  Press,  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  the 
stereotype  department  of  the 
PD.  He  succeeds  the  late  Elmer 
Watson.  Mr.  Dueser  has  been 
with  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat. 


TIm  Best  Known  CHASES 
In  The  Graphic  Arts  Intfastry. 

The  Best  Voe  Can  Bay! 

AMSCO  Stereotype  Chases  (Steel  and  Alu¬ 
minum)  have  been  the  First  Choice  in 
stereotype  departments  where  riiidity 
and  consistent  accuracy  means  economy 
of  maintenance. 

Consider  These  Features 
Every  AMSCO  Chase  is  square  and  true  • 
Steel  Chases  electrically  welded  for 
strength  •  Aluminum  Chases  designed  to 
provide  light  weight  when  necessary  • 
Hardened  Steel  inserts  in  both  steel  and 
aluminum  chases  reduce  wear  at  contact 
points  •  All  AMSCO  Stereotype  Chases 
patterned  from  Template  or  Blue  Print. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  CHASE  CO. 

31-31  Forty  Eighth  Ave. 

Long  Island  Ci^r  1.  N.  Y. 

Over  300  leading  dealers,  coast-to-coast, 
handle  AMSCO  products. 


CALL  HALL 


Qualified,  Dependable,  Experienced 
MACHINISTS  -  ERECTORS  -  MOVERS 

Recent  installations  include: 


Cleveland  Press 
Saginaw  News 
Washington  Post 
Toledo  Blade 


Boston  Herold-Troveler 
Washington  Star 
Albany  Times-Union 
Detroit  Free-Press 


GEORGE  R.  HALL,  INC 

21208  Beachwood  Dr.,  Cleveland  16,  Ohio 
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This  is  Wood  Fhng's  SOfh  anniversary 
If  is  also  the  birfh  of  a  new  era  in  news¬ 
paper  printing. 

Thanks  to  Wood  Rong's  first  half 
century  of  research  and  development  — 
which  produced  the  first  successful  Ameri¬ 
can  dry  mat;  the  first  successful  one- 
piece,  no-pack  mat;  the  first  mill  coated 
mat;  the  first  successful  mill  conditioned 
mat;  the  first  multiple  cast  mat  —  better 
stereotype  plates  are  being  produced 
faster  and  more  economically. 


day,  Hie  newspaper  industry  depends 
confidently  upon  Wood  flong  for  im¬ 
mediate,  helpful  response  to  its  needs. 
This  response  may  come  in  the  form  of 
good  service  or  it  may  be  special  re¬ 
search  or  production  to  solve  the  cus¬ 
tomer's  individual  problems. 

And  all  this  is  only  the  beginning.  The 
next  half  century  should  bring  even 
greater  achievements.  Already  a  huge 
new  expansion  program  promises  to  out- 
shadow  the  pioneering  advances  made 
in  the  exciting  first  50  yearsi 


ONE-PIECE  SUPER  FLONG  no  pack  mat 

A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEREOTYPING 

WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  SS1  FIFTH  AVE.;  PHONE:  MU  T-2950 
SERVING  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


‘Visual  Persuasion:’ 
How  To  Read  Photos 

Bv  Bob  Warner 


We  have  often  suggested  that 
one  of  the  major  faults  in  news¬ 
paper  photojournalism  today  is 
that  too  many  of  the  people  who 
handle  pictures  do  not  know 
how  to  read  them.  Many  editors 
—  oftentimes  picture  editors  — 
select,  size,  crop,  and  layout  pic¬ 
tures  without  knowing  exactly 
what  they  are  communicating. 
They  may  have  a  rudimentary 
understanding  of  story  outline 
or  illustrative  value  but  they 
have  not  learned  how  to  fully 
read  and  understand  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  photographs. 

Watching  a  pro  “read”  pic¬ 
tures  can  be  a  stimulating  ex¬ 
perience.  For  this  reason  we 
highly  recommend  a  book  which 
is  scheduled  for  publication  next 
week:  VISUAL  PERSUASION: 
The  Effect  of  Pictures  On  The 
Subconscious,  by  Stephen  Baker 
(McGraw-Hill,  $13.50).  The  im¬ 
posing  title  masks  a  book 
crammed  with  over  a  thousand 
illustrations  which  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  lucid,  fast-paced 
text. 

Mr.  Baker  is  vicepresident, 
senior  art  director  and  member 
of  the  Creative  Planning  Board 
at  the  Cunningham  and  Walsh 
Advertising  Agency.  In  “Visual 
Persuasion,”  his  study  of  the 
effect  of  pictures  on  the  sub¬ 
conscious  mind  is  confined  to  the 
advertising  field.  Despite  the 
fact  that  the  aim  of  advertis¬ 
ing  is  to  persuade,  while  photo¬ 
journalism’s  goal  is  to  report, 
we  feel  Mr.  Baker’s  book  fea¬ 
tures  many  attractions  which 
make  it  invaluable  reading  ma¬ 
terial  for  anyone  who  handles 
photographs  for  publication. 
This  includes  the  press  photog¬ 
rapher  as  well  as  the  editors  of 
his  pictures. 

Visual-Minded 

Mr.  Baker  contends  that 
“America  is  the  most  visual- 
minded  nation  in  the  world. 
Never  before  in  history  have  so 
many  people  received  messages, 
day  after  day,  by  means  of  pic¬ 
tures.”  He  adds: 

....  There  is  picture-talk 
all  around  us.  The  average  per¬ 
son  grows  so  acctistomed  to  this 
state  of  affairs  that  he  is  hardly 
aware  of  it.  Ask  him  how  he 
gets  information.  ‘By  means  of 
words,’  he  will  say.  He  is  con¬ 
scious  of  word  communication. 
Picture  communication  functions 
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on  a  subconscious  level.  It  hap¬ 
pens  fast.  We  comprehend  the 
messages  without  much  effort. 
We  hardly  know  what  has  hit 
us. 

What  hits  us  in  pictures,  on 
this  subconscious  level,  and  why, 
is  the  subject  of  Mr.  Baker’s 
picture  book.  He  presents  pho¬ 
tographs  which  have  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  or  unsuccessfully  used 
in  advertising  campaigns  and 
analyzes  why  they  flopped  or 
struck  oil.  His  conclusions  are 
supported  by  the  findings  of 
psychologists  and  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  advertisers,  motiva¬ 
tional  researchers,  artists  and 
))hotographers. 

Some  {kinclufdons 

Some  of  the  conclusions  Mr. 
Baker  draws  are  as  follows: 

•  On  Women:  “Both  blondes 
and  brunettes  have  developed  an 
image  of  themselves.  Blondes 
are  associated  with  two  well- 
defined  prototypes.  There  is  the 
“dumb  blonde,”  beautiful,  baby¬ 
faced,  bedecked  with  jewelry  and 
a  fur  coat.  Her  speciality  is  sex. 
Then  there  is  the  wholesome 
freckle-faced  blonde  who  typi¬ 
fies  the  “girl  next  door.”  She 
is  the  marrying  type.  Almost 
always  she  is  an  “outdoor  girl.” 

“Dark-haired  girls  have  a 
more  subtle  kind  of  sex  appeal 
based  on  their  alleged  seductive¬ 
ness.  This  type  is  often  found 
indoors.  Brunettes  —  in  the 
minds  of  the  public  —  are  apt 
to  talk  slower,  be  taller,  and 
have  less  need  of  protection 
than  blondes.  Her  type  is  more 
apt  to  be  associated  with  ‘class.’ 
Pictures  of  brunettes  get  more 
attention  from  women  than  those 
of  blondes.” 

•  On  Word-Picture  Associa¬ 
tions:  “Just  as  words  evoke  pic¬ 
ture  images,  so  pictures  bring 
up  word  associations.  The  same 
picture  can  have  many  mean¬ 
ings  depending  on  the  context  in 
which  it  appears.” 

To  prove  this  point,  Mr. 
Baker  offers  a  full-page  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  nebula.  In  the  cen¬ 
ter,  one  huge  star  appears  to 
be  exploding,  sending  out  a 
brilliant  burst  of  light  —  like 
a  flashbulb  popping.  The  sur¬ 
rounding  stars  and  planets  are 
smaller,  resembling  a  mass  of 
white  dots  on  black  paper.  On 
the  opposite  page,  the  author 


repeals  this  picture  12  times, 
variously  titling  it:  peace,  war, 
future,  past,  romance,  loneli¬ 
ness,  order,  disorder,  certitude, 
incertitude,  vastness  and  min¬ 
uteness.  The  fundamental  ap¬ 
peal  or  meaning  of  the  picture 
changes  with  each  word  title. 

Empathy  Vital 

•  On  Empathy:  Mr.  Baker 
defines  empathy  as  the  “imagi¬ 
native  projection  of  one’s  own 
consciousness  into  another  hu¬ 
man  being.”  Photographers  have 
become  increasingly  aware  of 
the  fact  they  need  a  healthy 
amount  of  empathy  themselves 
to  accurately  capture  the  dra¬ 
matic  and  emotional  aspects  of 
the  people  and  events  they  are 
photographing.  Mr.  Baker  makes 
it  clear  that  a  picture  itself  can 
draw  or  evoke  empathetic  re¬ 
actions  from  readers.  Such  pic¬ 
tures  have  greater  impact  be¬ 
cause  the  reader  is  deeply  in¬ 
volved  emotionally. 

The  author  offers  an  excel¬ 
lent  example  of  an  automobile 
advertiser’s  shrewd  use  of  em¬ 
pathy.  The  photograph  featured 
in  the  ad  shows  a  beautiful 
woman  sitting  in  the  front  seat 
of  a  car.  The  driver’s  seat,  how¬ 
ever,  is  empty.  The  male  reader 
heaves  a  sigh  of  relief.  He  is 
not  competing  with  anyone. 

“The  empty  seat  invites  the 
male  reader  to  step  in  and  take 
over  the  manipulation  of  a  two- 
ton  instrument,”  Mr.  Baker 
writes.  “There  can  be  no  doubt 
about  who  is  in  ‘the  driver’s  seat.’ 
There  is  an  implied  opportunity 
here  of  making  a  favorable  im¬ 
pression  on  a  comely  travelling 
companion.  Women  like  this  pic¬ 
ture,  too,  because  instinctively 
they  prefer  to  have  a  man  in 
authority.  The  situation  here 
evokes  romantic  notions  on  the 
part  of  both  sexes.” 

Pix  Make  Points 

It  is  difficult  to  do  justice  to 
Mr.  Baker’s  book  without  using 
his  own  format.  He  does  not 
argue  points.  He  presents  them 
in  photographs  and  art  work 
and  builds  his  textural  material 
sparely  but  forcefully  around 
them.  He  is,  in  short,  an  ex¬ 
pert  caption  writer  and  when 
he  finishes  introducing  an  idea 
in  words  and  pictures  there  is 
no  arguing  with  him.  The  illus¬ 
trations  themselves  are  so  com¬ 
pelling  that  the  reader  sees 
what  Mr.  Baker  sees  and  soon 
begins  to  get  the  hang  of  the 
author’s  reading  methods  him¬ 
self. 

This  is  the  main  value  of  the 
book.  Photographers  and  editors 
will  find  “Visual  Persuasion”  a 
visual  delight  and  in  the  process 
many  of  them  will  discover  that 
pictures  do  more  than  simply 
complement  a  word  story  or  tell 


one  of  their  own.  They  excite 
people ;  they  involve  people ;  they 
inform  and  educate.  .4nd  it 
takes  a  knowledgable  editor  with 
a  sharp  eye,  to  understand  the 
full  range  of  the  meaning  of 
pictures. 

«  *  * 

NEW  (AMEKA 

Sonnee  Gottlieb,  staff  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin,  has  devi.sed  a 
simple  method  for  silencing  the 
hundreds  of  heckling  amateur 
photographers  that  newsmen 
often  meet  on  their  assignments. 

Mr.  Gottlieb  discovercfl  that 
whenever  he  used  his  Japanese- 
made  camera,  someone  in  a 
nearby  crowd  would  invariably 
ask  him,  “How  come  you  use  a 
Japanese  camera?”  Others 
would  mention  various  foreign 
makes  they  owned  and  insist 
these  brands  were  better. 

Recently,  Mr.  Gottlieb  stuck 
black  adhesive  tape  over  the 
trademark  on  his  camera  and 
neatly  lettered  on  the  word 
“Beilttog.”  'There’s  little  com¬ 
ment  from  the  amateurs  now. 
Apparently,  they  are  afraid  to 
express  their  ignorance  of  the 
new  brand. 

“Beilttog,”  of  course,  is  the 
photographer’s  name  spelled 
backward. 

Judge  Dislikes 
Press  Criticism 

Springfield,  Mass. 

The  press  does  not  have  the 
power  “to  review  sentences”  in 
criminal  cases.  Judge  Vincent 
R.  Brogna  of  Boston  contends. 

The  judge,  addressing  the 
Hampden  County  Bar  Associa- 
ation,  commented  briefly  on 
Springfield  criticism  of  penal¬ 
ties  imposed  on  two  professional 
jewel  thieves. 

The  judiciary,  he  remarked, 
is  entitled  “to  call  them  as  we 
see  them.”  Moreover,  any  mis¬ 
takes  are  for  a  higher  court  to 
identify. 

As  a  practicing  lawyer.  Judge 
Brogna  noted  he  is  often  con¬ 
cerned  about  “trial  by  news¬ 
paper.” 

He  deplored  the  frequency 
with  which  advance  publicity 
has  tended  to  exert  an  influence 
in  the  trial  of  criminal  cases. 
There  is  danger  in  a  misquote 
or  a  half  quote  in  connection 
with  judicial  proceedings. 

Referring  to  the  contempt 
power  retained  by  every  judge, 
he  commented  that  such  a  heavy 
weapon  would  be  less  desirable 
than  some  persuasive  steps  by 
an  apropriate  standing  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  bar  association  “to 
counteract  this  sort  of  thing.” 
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are  you  ready  to  take 

a  small  but  important  step 

to  full  use  of  your  color  presses? 


The  step  from  R.  O.  P.  color  advertising  to  local 
editorial  color  is  not  a  large  one . . .  but  it’s  not  really  complete 
until  you’re  able  to  run  spot  news  color.  That  means  take  a  picture  of  a 
local  news  event  and  deliver  separation  prints 
to  the  engraver  in  three  hours  I 


R.O.P.  color  photographs  used  to  be  limited  to 
features  that  could  be  planned  days— more  likely 
weeks— in  advance.  They  graduated  from  that 
status  when  the  Kodak  negative-positive  color 
system  was  developed. 

Because,  with  no  additions  to  your  staff,  no 
significant  increase  in  equipment,  you  can  pro¬ 
duce  good  spot  news  color— fast. 

You  start  with  Kodacolor  or  Kodak  Ektacolor 
Film.  Process  it.  Print  on  Kodak  Resisto  Rapid 
Pan  Paper— now  you’ve  got  separation  positives. 
Deliver  them  to  your  engraver,  who  shoots  them 
just  as  he  would  regular  black-and-white  copy. 


This  system  is  fast,  and  it’s  flexible.  All  color 
correcting,  dodging,  burning-in  that  might  be 
needed  are  done  at  minimum  cost— right  in  your 
own  darkroom.  If  you  change  your  mind  and 
want  to  run  it  black-and-white,  have  the  color 
negative  printed  on  Kodak  Panalure  Paper.  Color 
print?  Use  Kodak  Ektacolor  Professional  Paper. 
The  negative  will  always  be  in  your  files,  ready  to 
produce  what  you  need,  when  you  need  it. 

Of  all  papers  that  make  their  own  color  plates, 
more  than  three-fourths  of  them  use  the  Kodak 
negative-positive  color  system.  Ask  a  Kodak 
Technical  Representative  to  show  you  why. 
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Space  Buyer  Traces  Circulation  Growth 


Chicago 

A  40-year  review  of  U.S.  week 
day  and  Sunday  newspaper  cir¬ 
culations  not  only  reflects  the 
vitality  of  the  product  but  the 
work  of  circulation  managers 
for  the  part  they  have  played 
in  resulting  gains,  Central 
States  circulators  were  told  here 
last  week. 

“We  must  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  somebody  has  done  a 
good  circulation  job  and  that 
those  responsible  for  this  prog¬ 
ress  are  well  equipped  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  the  future,” 
asserted  A.  G.  Ensrud,  associ¬ 
ate  media  director,  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  Chicago,  in 
tracing  the  changes  in  news¬ 
paper  circulation  patterns  over 


a  40-year  period,  dating  back 
to  1920. 


-Seek  Effective  Audience 


While  newspaper  circulation 
patterns  have  been  changing — 
such  as  less  emphasis  on  “all 
other”  and  more  concentration 
on  retail  trade  zone  coverage — 
from  the  advertiser’s  standpoint, 
he  said,  “Nothing  matters  out¬ 
side  of  delivering  an  effective 
audience  at  a  reasonable  cost.” 

Mr.  Ensrud  used  Editor  & 
Publisher  Year  Book  figures  as 
far  as  number  of  U.S.  news¬ 
papers  and  their  circulations 
are  concerned,  to  develop  his 
two  charts  dealing  with  U.S. 
daily  and  Sunday  circulations 
from  1920  through  1960.  He 
pointed  out,  for  instance,  that 


in  the  40-year  span  the  number 
of  newspapers  was  reduced  by 
13.6%,  while  total  circulation 
increased  by  111.8%,  while  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  same  period 
increased  69.7%. 

The  largest  decrease  in  the 
number  of  daily  newspapers  for 
any  one  year  was  70,  which 
took  place  in  1942.  In  the  same 
year,  however,  circulation 
increased  by  1,294,459,  showing 
the  responsiveness  of  newspaper 
circulation  to  wartime  condi¬ 
tions.  The  year  1942  was  also 
the  first  year  when  the  number 
of  newspapers  went  below  1,800. 
In  the  19  years  following  1942, 
the  lowest  number  of  newspapers 
was  1,744  in  1944,  and  the  high¬ 
est — 1,785 — was  in  1953.  As  of 
1960,  there  were  1,763  daily 


newspapers  with  a  then  .til-time 
high  in  circulation  of  58,881,746. 


.Sunday  Picture  Favortible 


The  Sunday  newspaper  circu¬ 
lation  picture  is  equally  favor¬ 
able,  Mr.  Ensrud  stated,  noting 
the  number  of  Sunday  papers 
is  less  than  one-third  that  of 
the  dailies  (563  vs.  1,763), 
Total  Sunday  circulation 
increased  from  17,083,604  in 
1920  to  47,698,651  in  1960— a 
279.2%  gain  as  compared  with 
a  percentage  of  111.8%  for  the 
dailies.  There  has  been  a  7.8% 
increase  in  the  number  of  Sun¬ 
day  papers  in  40  years  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  13.8%  decrease  for 
dailies.  Sunday  papers  decreased 
in  17  of  the  40  years,  but  in 
nine  of  the  17  years  there  were 
increases  in  circulation. 


Super  Service 
Brings  Complaint 


WITH  HIGH 

ciRcuinTion 

C^sTS? 


There’s  more  than  one  way 
to  touch  off  a  new  business 
renaissance  and  still  "pull  in 
the  reins”  on  rising  sales 
costs.  Whitlock  services  are 
meeting  this  stimulating  chal¬ 
lenge  with  dramatic  and  re¬ 
sponsible  consistency.  Year 
after  year  our  programs  skill¬ 
fully  blend  imaginative  pro¬ 
motion  with  the  hard  facts  of 
increased  sales  for  a  growing 
list  of  the  nation’s  most  suc- 


Charlotte,  N.  C. 

A  subscriber  to  the  Charlotte 
News  living  in  Charlotte  com¬ 
plained  that  a  copy  of  the  state 
edition  instead  of  the  home 
edition  was  delivered  to  her 
doorstep. 

The  News  investigated.  It 
learned  that  it  had  rained  that 
j  day.  The  carrier  salesman  on 
'  that  route  had  some  damp 
papers  but  wanted  to  give  his 
customers  good  service.  He  went 
to  a  neighborhood  store,  bought 
papers  with  his  own  money  and 
delivered  them. 

I  They  were  state  editions. 


Honor  Boxes  OK’d 


New  Britain,  Conn. 

New  Britain  Common  Council 
has  authorized  the  New  Britain 
Herald  to  operate  newspaper 
“honor  boxes”  on  the  sidewalks 
in  14  locations  throughout  the 
city.  The  vote  was  8  to  4. 
Opponents  raised  a  question  of 
liability  coverage. 


Gazlev  Retires 


w 


cessful  newspapers.  Want  all 
the  facts  on  how  to  "put  the 
spurs”  to  loping  home-de¬ 
livered  circulation  at  a  profit? 
. Simply  drop  us  a  line. 


Increase  to  7  Cents 


HlllOCK  and  COmPHnv,  Inc 


7425  LAKE  STREET  •  RIVER  FOREST.  ILLINOIS 


OVER  47  YEARS  OF  SUCCESSFUL  CIRCULATION  PROMOTION 


Chicago 

Carl  Gazley  has  retired  as 
assistant  managing  director  of 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions,  effective  Sept.  30.  After  a 
month’s  vacation  on  the  West 
Coast,  he  will  begin  compiling 
a  history  of  ABC. 


Torrington,  Conn. 

The  Torrington  Register,  aft¬ 
ernoon  daily,  has  increased  its 
price  per  copy  from  five  to  seven 
cents,  and  price  per  week  from 
30  cents  to  42  cents. 
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ORClilATlON 

President’s  Greetings 
To  Newspaperboys 

Me<!ia  throughout  the  United  quences”;  and  another  boy  will 


States  and  Canada  will  bring  up 
some  heavy  artillery  in  paying 
tribute  to  more  than  700,000 
newspaperboys  during  Newspa¬ 
per  Week  Oct.  15-21.  Newspa- 
perboy  Day  is  Oct.  21. 

A  message  from  President 
Kennedy  lauding  the  example 
set  by  the  newspaperboy  in  a 
crisis-ridden  world  has  been 
sent  to  the  nation’s  editors,  it 
was  announced  by  Edward  L. 
Bennett,  Hackensack  (N.  J.) 
Record,  chairman  of  the  ICMA 
Newspaperboy  Committee. 

Reinforcements  for  the  dailies 
and  weeklies  will  come  from 
Sunday  supplements  and  radio 
and  television  outlets  in  a  con¬ 
certed  effort  to  make  the  1961 
observance  an  outstanding  suc¬ 
cess. 

Message  from  AstronanI 

Another  supporting  flank  was 
marshaled  by  the  U.S.  Treasury 
Department  through  the  coop¬ 
eration  of  Howard  Stodghill  and 
Jack  Estes.  For  the  twentieth 
time,  the  agency  has  offered  a 
tribute,  this  time  from  Project 
Mercury  Astronaut  Captain 
Virgil  Grisson,  a  former  news¬ 
paperboy  in  his  home  town. 

Regional  and  State,  and  Prov¬ 
ince  chairmen  from  every  cir¬ 
culation  association  in  this 
I  country  and  Canada  are  busily 
hammering  out  the  ammunition. 
Each  chairman’s  goal  is  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  proclamation  or  state¬ 
ment  from  his  Governor  and  the 
mayors  of  communities  within 
his  area. 

The  chairmen’s  target  is  an 
editorial,  cartoon,  feature,  and 
promotion  ad  in  every  news¬ 
paper. 

TV-Radio  Ciooperate 

Television  and  radio  program 
arrangements  are  being  made 
by  Ira  Walsh  of  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Examiner, 

'  The  television  industry  fired 
an  early  salute  to  the  newspa¬ 
perboy  on  Sept.  6  with  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  boy  on  the  NBC- 
TV  netwoik  show,  “It  Could  Be 
You.”  Eighteen  former  newspa¬ 
perboys,  grouped  as  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Jazz  Society  High  School 
and  Junior  College  Orchestra, 
will  appear  on  the  Steve  Allen 
show  Oct.  18. 

A  Newspaperboy  from  Chi¬ 
cago’s  American  will  appear  on 
the  Don  McNeil  show  Oct.  21; 
another  will  represent  the 
700,000  on  “Truth  or  Conse- 
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appear  with  Arthur  Godfrey  on 
his  radio  show. 

Newspaperboys  of  America, 
Inc.,  has  mailed  to  all  newspa- 
l)ers  a  Newspaperboy  Day  Idea 
Kit  containing  examples  of  edi¬ 
torial  cartoons,  editorial  fea¬ 
tures,  and  promotion  ads  they 
can  use. 

Also  being  offered  is  a  mat 
service  and  a  NBA  contest  with 
$150  in  prizes  for  the  best 
Newspaperboy  Day  promotions. 
Metro  Associated  Services  has 
prepared  ads  in  their  October 
service  which  can  be  used  as 
part  of  the  observance.  Sta-Hi 
Color  Co.  is  offering  a  4-color, 
full-page  mat  for  Newspaper- 
lx)y  Day.  Hickey-Mitchell  In¬ 
surance  Co.  is  providing  a  full- 
jjage  mat  for  its  customers. 

President’s  Message 

The  text  of  President  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  message  follows: 

“Today  when  the  nation  sa¬ 
lutes  its  young  newspaperboys, 

I  send  my  personal  greetings 
and  good  wishes  to  each  of  you. 
The  American  public  appreci¬ 
ates  the  valuable  service  you 
Ijerform,  but  even  more,  the 
nation’s  newspaper  readers  ap¬ 
preciate  the  fact  that  you  are  a 
vigorous  example  to  the  world 
of  American  youth  at  its  best; 
— industrious,  enterprising  and 
learning  to  be  loyal  and  respon¬ 
sible  citizens. 

“You  are  doing  more  than  ! 
accepting  a  regular  responsi¬ 
bility  and  earning  an  independ-  i 
ent  place  in  your  community.  ' 
Although  these  things  are  im-  | 
portant,  you  are  also  demon-  , 
strating  the  strength  of  charac-  j 
ter  and  integrity  upon  which  j 
our  country  was  founded  and 
upon  which  its  future,  especially  ^ 
in  these  times  of  world  crisis,  1 
will  be  dependent. 

“Many  a  noted  citizen  and  na-  ! 
tional  leader  looks  back  upon  a 
successful  working  career,  be-  | 
gun  as  a  newspaperboy.  i 

“I  wish  you  well,  for  you  de-  ; 
serve  it.”  ' 

• 

CM  Appointed 

Meriden,  Conn.  ' 

Alfred  Sawicki,  on  the  circu¬ 
lation  department  staff  of  the 
Meriden  Record-Journal  News-  ; 
papers  for  the  past  five  years,  | 
has  been  promoted  to  circulation 
manager  of  the  Record,  morning 
daily,  by  Circulation  Director  j 
George  Jagolinzer.  1 

for  October  14,  1S>61 


a  twine  bundling  machine  that  combines  the  speed  of  wire  with 
the  convenience,  safety  and  economy  of  twine? 

Right.  It’s  TYMASTER  Twine  Bundling  Machine,  the  new  high¬ 
speed  bundling  machine  that  ties  up  to  30  bundles  per  minute. 
Tymaster  readily  adapts  to  existing  or  planned  mail  room  systems 
and  materials  handling  equipment.  It  was  designed  specifically 
for  tying  newspapers  and  magazines. 

Soft,  pliable  sisal  twine  eliminates  cutting,  assures  safe  han¬ 
dling  while  unique  wire  jointure  utilizes  90-95%  of  twine’s 
original  strength. 

For  convenience  in  the  bundling  and  safety  in  the  handling, 
take  a  look  at  Tymaster.  Write  for  illustrated  brochure. 


UNITED  SHOE  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
Industrial  Machinery  Division 
140  Federai  Street,  Boston  7,  Mass. 

.R«|ional  Salas  OHicas:  Bostofl,  Chicaio.  Cleveland.  Los  Angeles.  Nashville.  New  York 


The  Weekly  Editor 

OFFSET  RESEARCH 


By  Leon  Dupre  Long 

Publishers  who  employ  the 
offset  method  of  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  have  maligned  or  eulo¬ 
gized  the  process  at  one  time 
or  another  in  most  of  the  trade 
journals. 

Those  who  have  found  offset 
unsatisfactory  blame  high  pro¬ 
duction  costs  and  lack  of  ade¬ 
quate  equipment.  Proponents 
take  just  the  opposite  viewpoint, 
citing  offset’s  flexibility  and  a 
lower  wage  scale  for  personnel 
who  operate  the  cold  type  ma¬ 
chines. 

But  one  factor  often  over¬ 
looked  is  the  effect  an  offset 
operation  has  had  on  the  adver¬ 
tisers. 

Hard  to  Measure 

To  measure  an  advertiser’s 
reaction  is  not  easy.  One  of  the 
main  problems  is  that  many 
newspapers  were  founded  as 
offset.  The  ideal  situation  would 
be  a  community  served  by  a 
newspaper  that  has  convertetl 
from  letterpress  to  offset — a 
community  like  Salisbury,  Mo., 


where  publisher  Jack  Fidler 
converted  to  offset  in  1959  after 
ten  years  as  a  letterpress  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  weekly  Press-Spec¬ 
tator,  circulation  2,086. 

At  the  end  of  his  first  year  as 
an  offset  publisher,  Mr.  Fidler 
claimed  a  10  to  20  percent  in¬ 
crease  in  advertising  linage, 
which  he  achieved  despite  a  hike 
of  10  cents  per  column  inch  in 
ad  rates.  Moreover,  Mr.  Fidler 
reported  his  operating  costs 
were  cut  by  more  than  $200  per 
month — mostly  in  wages. 

Flexibility 

Interviews  with  his  adver¬ 
tisers  explained  the  increase  in 
advertising  linage  wholly  in 
terms  of  offset  flexibility.  They 
said  that  the  offset  process 
makes  it  easier  for  them  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  kinds  of  layouts  they 
want.  Others  pointed  out  that 
under  offset  it  is  possible  to 
achieve  originality  in  ads  that 
are  not  practical  under  the  let¬ 
terpress  method. 

A  clothing  store  manager  said 


You’ve  convinced  me  to  stay  with  Letteipress  and  add 
Relief  Plate-making  equipment ...  but  why  Dirats? 

JOHN:  Because  every  comiK>nent  of  the  system  must  be  matched 
in  order  to  make  plates  with  dependable  results  and  Dirats  covers 
all  three  aspects  of  plate-making:  Bath  Chemistry,  Etching  Equip¬ 
ment  and  Presensitized  Metal. 

STAN:  Do  you  mean  that  I  will  get  into  trouble  if  metal,  bath 
chemicals  and  etchers  aren’t  designed  to  work  together? 

JOHN:  Most  likely.  But  Dirats  can  boast  that  they  can  make  a 
Letterpress  plate  as  easily  as  an  Offset  plate. 

STAN:  But  there  are  other  machines  on  the  market.  What’s  so 
special  about  Dirats’  machine? 

JOHN:  Frankly,  the  whole  secret  is  in  the  ‘‘Flow  Type”  principle 
which  they  use.  The  latest  research  has  shown  that  in  order  to  get 
dependable  results,  the  etching  fluid  must  be  directed  at  a  specific 
angulation  and  must  be  uniformly  distributed  over  every  square 
inch  of  the  plate. 

STAN:  And  ‘‘Paddle  Type”  Etchers  can’t  do  that? 

JOHN:  Well,  if  you  consider  that  Dirats  puts  a  row  of  nozzles  for 
every  inch  of  the  plate,  you  can  readily  see  that  it  would  be 
practically  impossible  to  duplicate  that  with  paddles. 

STAN:  How  does  the  ‘‘Flow  Type”  compare  economically? 

JOHN:  Most  favorably.  In  the  old  ‘‘Paddle  Type”  you  had  to  make 
a  full  bath  whether  you  etched  one  flat  or  twenty.  The  ‘‘Flow  Type” 
has  a  variable  bath  capacity  to  meet  each  work  load — no  waste! 
STAN:  You  say  then  that  I  must  buy  Dirats  if  I  want  to  have 
the  “Flow  Type”  principle  work  for  me? 

JOHN:  Yes,  they  have  the  sole  patent  rights.  The  Predescum  Pre¬ 
sensitized  Metal  is  also  a  Dirats’  exclusive.  Even  the  etching  bath 
additive  is  not  just  any  commercial  grade,  but  is  manufactured 
especially  for  powderless  etching. 

STAN:  What  siz.e  etcher  do  you  think  I  should  have? 

Dirats  has  a  comprehensive  line  of  etchers  to 
cover  the  needs  of  those  who  want  versatility, 
economy  and  quality.  See  for  yourself.  Send  for 
actual  tear  sheets.  Dirats  Photo-Plate  Company, 
Westfield,  Mass. 


Mr.  Long  is  director  of  public 
relations  and  publicity  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Methodist  College,  Fayette, 
Mo.  The  above  is  a  condensation 
of  a  chapter  from  his  thesis, 
“A  Comparative  .Analysis  of  the 
Weekly  Offset  and  Letterpress 
Newspaper,”  which  he  submitted 
to  the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism  for  the 
M.A.  degree  in  August,  1961. 


he  runs  more  advertising  now 
than  he  did:  “If  I  see  an  ad 
that  I  like  in  another  publica¬ 
tion,  I  can  just  clip  it  out  and 
make  a  few  copy  changes  and 
have  my  ad  for  the  week.  From 
that  .standpoint  I  run  advertis¬ 
ing  when  otherwise  I  wouldn’t.” 

Drug  .Ad 

A  drugstore  manager  said  the 
better  quality  of  reproduction 
under  the  offset  method  more 
than  justified  the  hike  in  adver¬ 
tising  rates.  He  pointed  to  a 
flyer  distributed  by  a  pharma¬ 
ceutical  company  and  said, 
“This  is  the  ad  I’m  running  this 
week.”  All  he  had  to  do  was 
add  his  signature. 

The  manager  of  a  variety 
store  said  he  imns  more  advertis¬ 
ing  now  than  he  did  under  the 
letterpress  setup  simply  because 
it  is  easier  to  do  so.  He  cited 
lack  of  appropriate  mats  as  a 
factor  in  holding  down  his  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  under  the  let¬ 
terpress  method. 

■The  owner  of  a  fann  imple¬ 
ment  store  testified:  “I  don’t 
have  to  write  for  mats  and  I 
get  from  other  publications  good 
ideas  that  I  can  duplicate  where 
I  couldn’t  before.  It’s  just  han¬ 
dier.”  He  added  that  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  offset  and  letterpress 
methods  is  “like  comparing  a 
walking  cultivator  with  a  trac¬ 
tor.” 

Heavily  Favored 

These  interviews  with  adver¬ 
tisers  of  the  Press-Spectator  re¬ 
flect  the  feelings  of  all  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  generally.  The  accept¬ 
ance  of  offset  w’as  overwhelm¬ 
ing.  It  was  favored  despite  the 
fact  that  it  w'as  a  radical  change 
and  that  there  had  been  prob¬ 
lems  at  first.  But  sensing  that 
Mr.  Fidler  was  trying  to  make 
an  improvement  the  merchants 
were  patient  and  sympathetic. 

Now  it  is  virtually  impossible 
to  evoke  a  critical  word  about 
the  paper.  Behind  a  front  of  as¬ 
tonishing  unanimity,  the  adver¬ 
tisers  declare  that  their  ads  are 
more  attractive,  that  the  news¬ 
paper  is  easier  to  read,  that  they 
would  not  trade  it  for  anybody’s 
newspaper. 

In  evaluating  the  pros  and 
cons  of  offset  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion,  the  views  of  advertisers 
cannot  be  ignored. 
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THURSDATA* 

'is  >s  ^s  4  '  jiaaiB 

EDUCATION  —  The  Brook- 
lyn  Kings  Courier  caught  the 
back-to-school  flavor  in  its  Sept. 
16  issue  with  pictures  and 
stories  tracing  the  development 
of  our  system  of  public  educa¬ 
tion  from  colonial  times. 

«  *  * 

DAY  TO  REMEMBER  — 
Cecil  D.  Jahraus,  recently  pur¬ 
chased  the  weekly  Lisbon 
(N.  D.)  Ransotn  County  (iazette 
from  F.  J.  Froeschle,  and  the 
new  publisher’s  first  day  in 
town  was  one  to  rememl)er.  Just 
four  hours  after  the  Jahraus 
family  arrived  in  Lisbon  on 
Sept.  26,  a  daughter,  Debra, 
was  bom. 

«  *  * 

THEATRE  AWARDS— Louis 
E.  Ball,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Simsbury  (Conn.)  Farming- 
ton  Valley  Herald,  has  estab¬ 
lished  the  Herald  Awards,  to  be 
presented  for  the  best  direction, 
best  performance  by  an  actor 
and  actress,  best  supporting  per¬ 
formance  by  an  actor  and  ac¬ 
tress,  and  most  promising  actor 
and  actress  of  the  season  at  the 
Oval-in-the-Grove  Playhouse, 
Farmington  summer  theatre. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

OLD  PICTURES  —  Three 
weeklies  recently  used  old  pho¬ 
tographs  to  stir  up  reader  inter¬ 
est.  The  Harriman  (Tenn.) 
Record  ran  a  four-column  cut  of 
the  1925  Harriman  High  Foot¬ 
ball  Team  and  invited  readers 
to  identify  those  in  the  picture. 
The  caption  noted  that  the  pic¬ 
ture  contained  several  civic 
leaders.  The  picture  was  keyed 
to  an  inside  page  for  identifi¬ 
cation.  The  Larchmont  (N.  Y.) 
News,  as  part  of  the  300th  an¬ 
niversary  celebration  of  Mama- 
roneck,  ran  a  contest  to  identify 
three  oldtimers  whose  pictures 
were  on  display  in  the  window 
of  the  newspaper’s  office.  The 
winner  received  $10.  The  Cal¬ 
houn  (Ky.)  McLean  County 
News  ran  an  “Old  Family  Al¬ 
bum”  picture  of  a  baby  and 
asked:  “Who  is  this  barefooted 
little  feller?”  The  answer  came 
the  following  week. 

*  *  * 

BIRTHDAY  —  The  Reading 
(Pa.)  Berks  County  Record 
celebrated  its  fifth  anniversary 
on  Sept.  28  with  a  special  sec¬ 
tion.  The  front  page  of  the  sec¬ 
tion  contained  five  pictures  of 
the  Record’s  “yardstick”  — 
Tommy  Palmieri,  bom  Sept.  26, 
1956,  the  day  the  paper  m^e  its 
debut.  All  of  the  photos  had  ap- 
jjeared  on  the  front  pages  of 
the  Record’s  anniversary  edi¬ 
tions. 
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PIJBI.IC  REL.4T10NS 

Government 
Utility  Firm 
Changes  PR 

Vancouv’er,  B.  C. 

D(^emphasis  of  the  public 
relations  department  of  the  B.  C. 
Electric  is  an  interestinfiT  side 
issue  of  the  take  over  of  this 
major  light,  power,  gas  and 
transiK)rtation  utility  by  the 
British  Columbia  Government. 
At  a  specially  called  session  of 
the  B.  C.  Legislature,  Premier 
Bennett  rushed  through  an  Act 
which  took  over  the  B.  C.  Elec¬ 
tric,  its  various  subsidaries  and 
also  the  Peace  River  Power 
Development  Co. 

The  B.  C.  Electric  had  one  of 
the  largest  public  relations 
departments  in  Canada  but  with¬ 
in  a  few  weeks  it  was  merged 
with  the  industrial  relations 
department  of  the  company  and 
placed  under  management  of 
the  industrial  relations  vice- 
president,  one  of  the  officials 
who  had  been  continued  in  office 
under  government  ownership. 

Disagreement 

Peter  C.  Woodward,  manager 


‘Ivy  Lee’  Dropped 
From  PR  Firm  Title 

The  firm  of  Ivy  Lee  and  T.  J. 
Ross,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
public  relations  business,  has 
changed  its  name  to  T.  J.  Ross 
and  Associates,  Inc. 

.Announcement  was  made  by 
T.  J.  Ross,  who  has  been  senior 
partner  of  the  firm  since  the 
death  of  Ivy  Lee  in  1934. 

Mrs.  Lee’s  Wish 

The  change  is  being  done  at 
the  expressed  wish  of  Mrs.  Ivy 
Lee,  Sr.,  in  connection  with  the 
retirement  from  the  firm  of  her 
son,  James  W.  Lee  II,  who 
decided  some  months  ago  to  buy 
and  operate  an  inn  at  Dorset, 


Vt.,  and  to  retire  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  business.  Ivy  Lee, 
Jr.,  the  other  son,  withdrew 
from  the  firm  in  1944  and  opened 
his  own  office  in  San  Francisco. 

“Our  partnership  agreement 
provides  that  if  neither  of  Ivy’s 
sons  is  in  the  firm,  the  continued 
use  of  Ivy’s  name  in  the  firm 
name  is  subject  to  Mrs.  Ivy 
Lee,  Sr.’s,  consent,’’  Mr.  Ross 
said.  “Mrs.  Lee  has  informed 
me  that  she  wishes  us  to  discon¬ 
tinue  the  use  of  Ivy  Lee’s  name 
in  the  firm  name  after  Dec.  31. 

Mr.  Ross  also  said  the  firm 
has  commenced  operating  as  a 
corporation  rather  than  as  a 
partnership.  He  is  the  president 
of  the  company  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  remains  unchanged. 


PERSON  AL  NOTE.S 

Roger  A.  Johnson  has  been 
named  a  vicepresident  of  Laur¬ 
ence  Laurie  &  Associates,  Inc., 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  Before 
joining  Laurie,  he  was  with  Carl 
Byoir  &  Associates,  Inc.,  for 
nine  years.  Earlier,  Mr.  John¬ 
son  was  with  United  Press  for 
16  years. 

*  «  « 

Warren  Highman  has  been 
named  manager  of  corporate 
advertising  for  American  Cyani- 
mid  Company,  it  was  announced 
by  John  Ford,  director  of  PR. 
He  will  have  responsibility  for 
the  company’s  continuing  cor¬ 
porate  advertising  program  in 
all  media. 


You  get  More  than  Top  Quality 
with  Burgess 

No-Pac  and  Regular  Mats! 


of  the  public  information  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  B.  C.  Electric, 
resigned  due  to  his  disagreement 
with  the  policy  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  following  the  take  over. 

Mr.  Woodward  has  a  back¬ 
ground  of  service  as  a  press 
officer  with  the  company  in 
1945-47  and  as  an  editor  with 
McGraw-Hill  publications. 

The  development  brings  up  an 
interesting  angle.  The  B.  C. 

Government  has  another  major 
utility,  the  B.  C.  Power  Com¬ 
mission.  When  Premier  Bennett 
and  his  government  took  over  in 
B.  C.  the  importance  of  the 
Power  Commission’s  public 
information  department  at  once 
dropped.  The  Premier  calls  his 
own  press  conferences  frequently 
and  any  major  announcement  in 
connection  with  the  Power  Com¬ 
mission  has  since  been  made  by 
him,  or  through  his  office.  The 
same  policy  applies  with  the 
Pacific  Great  Eastern  Railway, 
and  now  it  seems  to  be  appli^ 
to  the  B.  C.  Electric. 

The  whole  subject  of  power 
has  been  front  page  news  in 
Canadian  newspapers  for  the 
past  two  months,  but  little  if 
any  of  the  news  has  been 
released  through  B.  C.  Electric 
public  relations  officials. 

Premier  Bennett  has  his  own 
press  staff.  It  is  very  evident 
that  he  intends  to  personally 
handle  the  matter  of  any  press 
announcements  concerning  the 
B.  C.  Electric. 
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Bud  Fishburn  (right)  and  Hans  Nussler  check  the  specifications  of  a  rush  order 
of  BURGESS  No-Pac  Mats. 

Sure  you  get  superior  quality  with  Burgess  mats— and  something  more, 
too!  You  get  Service — individual  attention  to  your  order  .  . .  the  proper 
mats  for  your  equipment .  . .  willing  help  on  any  problem.  And  you  get 
speed — your  order  is  usually  shipped  the  same  day  it’s  received. 

Bud  Fishburn,  V.  P.  and  Director  of  Sales— and  everyone  else  at  Burgess 
—is  eager  and  anxious  to  supply  you  not  only  with  the  finest  mats  in  the 
world  but  to  provide  the  utmost  in  personal,  individual  attention. 


I  a  U  ^  ^  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

^  17  C  W  W  FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS 

Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of  Burgess  Newspaper.  Commerciat,  and  Supreme  Tone-Tea  Mats 
Canadian  Representative:  R.  M.  Louson  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  2575  Kennedy  Road.  Agincourt  Ontario 
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EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

21  W.  Tenth,  Kansas  City.  Mo 
New  York.  Chicago,  San  Francisco, 
107  William  175  W.  100  Bush 
St  Jackson  St 


61  Winners  Named 
in  Rosers  Awards 


Former  Reporter 
Gets  S500  Libel 


Utica,  N.  Y, 

A  former  reporter  for  the 
Utica  newspafiers  was  awarded 
a  $500  verdict  in  Supreme  Court 
after  trial  of  his  $25,000  libel 
suit  aRainst  the  Utica  Oh.serr’er- 
Dispatch,  Inc. 

The  plaintiff  was  Ray  R.  Mar¬ 
tin,  city  urban  renewal  director. 
He  had  been  City  Hall  reporter 
for  the  morning  Utica  Daily 
Press  and  the  evening  Utica 
Observer  -  Dispatch  from  late 
1956  until  May  1,  1958,  when  he 
resigned  to  accept  an  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  $10,000-a-year 
urban  renewal  post  by  the  city’s 
Democratic  mayor,  John  Mc- 
Kennan. 

The  next  year,  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  nominee,  Leo  Wheeler, 
was  defeated  by  Frank  Dulan, 
a  Republican,  whose  candidacy 
was  backed  by  the  newspapers. 
Following  the  election,  the 
Common  Council  enacted  a  local 
law  taking  the  urban  renewal 
appointment  away  from  the 
mayor  and  placing  it  under  its 
own  jurisdiction.  The  mayor- 
elect  attacked  this  move  and  de¬ 
clared  that  Martin  was  “un¬ 
qualified.” 

In  a  news  story  published 
Dec.  17,  1959,  reporting  the 
Council’s  action  and  the  mayor’s 
comment,  the  Obser\’er-Dispatch 
carried  over  the  headline  a 
“kicker”  line  that  stated  errone¬ 
ously:  “  ‘Incompetent,’  Dulan 
Says.”  It  ran  through  part  of 
one  edition. 

Mr.  Martin,  the  only  witness 
in  the  trial,  contended  he  had 
suffered  nen’ous  and  gastric 
upsets  as  a  result  of  the  pub¬ 
lication,  but,  on  cross-examina¬ 
tion,  said  he  had  not  consulted 
a  doctor. 

Justice  Richard  H.  Aronson 
charged  the  jurors  that  the 
overline  was  libelous  per  se  and 
directed  them  to  deliberate  only 
on  what  compensatory  damages 
Martin  was  entitled  to. 

Fairchiltl  Consiilers  Acquires  Control 

European  Newspaper  Montreal 

Clyde  E.  Brown  of  Fairchild  Control  of  La  Tribune  at 
Publications,  Inc.,  returned  Oct.  Sherbrooke,  Quebec,  French- 
9  from  a  six-month  trip  to  seven  language  daily,  has  been 
European  countries  to  invest!-  acquir^  by  Paul  Desruisseaux, 
gate  the  possibilities  of  Fair-  president  of  the  firm,  with  pur- 
child  launching  a  newspaper  in  chase  of  the  shares  held  by 
Europe.  Alphee  Gauthier,  vicepresident 

Mr.  Brown  said  he  will  con-  and  general  manager.  With  con¬ 
sult  with  Fairchild  executives  on  trol  of  the  paper  goes  control  of 
his  findings  and  opportunities  Station  CHLT-TV,  operating  on 
for  publishing  in  Europe.  He  Channel  7,  and  Radio  Stations 
visited  England,  France,  Ger-  CRTS  and  CHLT.  Mr.  Desruis- 
many,  Holland,  Belgium,  Italy  seaux  and  Mr.  Gauthier 
and  Switzerland  and  traveled  acquired  the  properties  from  the 
more  than  5,000  miles,  much  of  estate  of  the  late  Senator  Jacob 
which  was  by  auto.  Nicol. 
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the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Repub-  Toedtman  Wells 

lican.  He  wrote  a  series  of  news  ,  , 

stories  and  signed  columns  spot- 

lighting  the  need  for  completion  for  supplier  support  of  the 

of  a  modern  highway  through  American  Trucking  Industry. 

the  Naugatuck  Valley.  Funds  Named  SehouU 

now  have  been  appropriated  for 

the  project  awards  were  announced 

First  prize  in  the  weekly  at  a  meeting  of  the  American 
newspaper  category  went  to  the  Trucking  Associations  board  of 
D  \  X-  directors  during  the  annual  con- 

Berea  (Ohio)  I\iews,  repre-  ..  ^  n  ^ 

j.  j  u  T  /-•  -e  ji.  vention  this  week.  Each  first 

sented  by  James  C.  Toedtman,  ,  ■  i  u  i 

publisher,  and  Ralph  M.  Wells  f  1 

Jr.,  news  editor.  This  entry  in-  ^ 

eluded  articles  and  editorials  in  Pf  y***^^®  f  designating  a  school 
,  -  ,  .  ,  of  journalism  to  receive  a  gift  of 

support  of  a  controversial  pro-  ^ 

pos^  freeway  through  several  .  u 

V  .  ...  Dr.  Newcomb  chose  Oberlin 

suburban  communities.  ,xu  i-  ,xu- 

College,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  to  re- 

First  place  in  the  magazine  ceive  the  $500.  The  choice  of  Mr. 
category  went  to  Robinson  New-  London  was  Rider  College,  Tren- 
comb,  Ph.D.,  of  Washington,  ton,  N.  J.,  while  The  Berea, 

D.  C.,  private  economic  consult-  editorial  team  designated  Bowl- 
ant.  His  winning  article  in  Na-  Green  State  University, 

Don’s  Business  outlined  prob-  Bowling  Green,  Ohio, 
lems  f^ing  Congress  in  connec-  Second  and  third  place  win- 
tion  with  the  national  highway  ^gre  announce<l  in  the 

progpram.  three  categories.  Second  prize  is 

The  awards  are  given  for  out-  $700  and  third  prize  is  $300. 
standing  published  articles  deal-  Winners  of  second  place 

ing  with  highway  development,  awards  were: 
progress,  and  use.  Started  in  Magazines,  Paul  W.  Kearney 
1956,  the  competition  is  held  un-  of  West  Shokan,  N.  Y.,  writing 
der  auspices  of  the  ATA  Foun-  in  National  Civic  Review  (third 
dation,  with  Trailmobile,  Inc.,  of  time  as  a  Rodgers  Award  win- 
Cincinnati  as  the  sponsoring  ner) ;  daily  newspapers,  Charles 
company.  The  ATA  Foundation  W.  Fontenay,  Na.s'/iriRe  (Tenn.) 
is  the  public  information,  edu-  Tennessean;  weekly  newspapers, 

Jim  Comstock,  Hillbilly,  Rich- 
~  ~~  ~\  wood,  W.  Va. 

Third  place  winners: 
Magazines,  Joseph  F.  Wilkin- 


Sherman  D.  London 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 


InvMtigate  the  developmenta 
that  are  taking  place  —  In- 
creaeed  population,  Induatrlal 
development,  high  etandard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
eucceeaes  of  over  800  U.  8. 
companlet  that  are  operating 
and  have  8600,000,000  Inveeted 
In  Auatralla. 

To  keep  In  touch  with  marketina. 
advartiilng,  publishing  and  graphic 
arts  In  Australia  reed 


WITHOUT  WARNING  OR  PATTERN 
you're  open  to  cloims  for  LIBEL,  by 
comment,  picture,  error  in  fact  or 
name;  for  Invasion  of  Privacy,  Piracy, 
Pluaigrism  or  Violation  of  Copyright. 


Write  for  details  and  rates. 


fahHshed  /Ttnighlly 

Annual  Sobneription  to  U.  S.  |8 

18  HMMoa  St.a  Sydaey.  AertreUe 


“We  must  know  when  to  open, 
and  when  to  close  our  mouths  in 
the  interest  of  security,”  Mr. 
McKnight  warned. 

In  the  background  of  the 
ASNE  president’s  message  was 
his  paiticipation  in  a  White 
House  conference  on  security  of 
information  last  May. 

San  Francisco  Delegations  from  throughout 
Censorship  is  not  needed  in  the  West  will  attend  the  first 
the  regional  meeting  of  SDX  to  be 


Clergymen  Enter  Plea 
In  Times  Libel  Case 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Four  Negro  clergymen,  who 
were  named  with  the  New  York 
Times  in  a  series  of  libel  suits, 
asked  the  U.  S.  Fifth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  to  nullify  two 
$500,000  judgments  and  keep 
two  other  libel  suits  for  $1,500,- 

000  from  coming  to  trial.  these  present  moments,  in 

Through  their  attorneys,  the  opinion  of  Felix  McKnight,  ex-  held  in  the  society’s  history, 
ministers  contended  the  suits  ecutive  editor,  Dallas  Times  David  Schutz,  Redwood  City 
were  part  of  a  conspiracy  to  Herald  and  president  of  the  Tribune  and  Northern  Cali- 
deny  them  their  civil  rights.  The  American  Society  of  Newspaper  fomia  chapter  president,  re¬ 
clergymen  are  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Editors.  ported. 

Seay  Sr.  and  the  Rev.  Ralph  Intelligent  editing  is  the  only  man’s 

Abenmthy  of  Montgomery;  the  effective  instrument  that  can  Miami”  Oct.  21-22  in  San  Luis 

successfully  shore  up  this  con-  Obispo,  Calif.  California’s  two 
E-  viction,  Mr.  McKnight  said.  regional  professional  chapters 

A  Dolicv  of  strone  control  Joining  in  staging  the  meet- 
A  policy  oi  str^g  coniro  Godell,  San  Luis 

over  sensitive  information  will  ,  rr  l 

,  ,  .  ...  Obispo  Telegram-Tribune,  is 

soon  bankrupt  any  nation  of  its 

good  name,  he  told  a  Northern  ^  ‘  ^ 

California  Sigma  Delta  Chi  i  wr. 

the  gathering.  Award  ^  timers 

“Truth  could  be  an  instrument  Columbia,  Mo. 

of  peace.’l  he  said.  “Only  in  a  A  28-page  review  of  the  first 
crisis  can  we  suppress  j.  c.  Penney-University  of  Mis- 
truth,”  he  affirmed.  souri  Journalism  Awards  comne- 


Editor  Best 
Censor,  Says 
ASNE  Head 


{Coi  tinned  from  page  18) 


Communism  is  the  answer  to 
the  world’s  under-nourished. 

“During  that  same  period  of 
15  years,  the  United  States  has 
spent  approximately  $75,000,- 
000,00(1  of  American  tax  funds 
in  foreign  aid  projects  around 
the  world.” 

“Yet,”  asserts  Chairman  New¬ 
ton,  “a  secret  Department  of 
State  poll  of  opinion  in  foreign 
lands,  which  caused  great  hulla¬ 
baloo  in  the  presidential  cam¬ 
paign  of  1960  but  which  has  not 
been  given  in  detail  to  the 
.Imerican  people,  indicated  that 
.\merican  prestige  has  declined 
around  the  world.” 

School  Bell  Award 

Building  Manager  Shiuioan,  Wyo. 

Chicago  The  Sheridan  Press  is 

Appointment  of  Thomas  D.  recipient  of  the  first  School  Bell 
Burke  Jr.  as  building  manager  award  of  the  Wyoming  Educa- 
for  Chicago  Tribune  Building  tion  Association.  The  plaque  will  true 
Corporation  was  announced  here  be  awarded  annually  for  excel- 

president  lence  and  objectiveness  in  re-  Distortions  Barred 

of  the  Tribune  Company.  Mr.  porting  education  news  by  any 

Burke  will  succeed  Keith  B.  news  media.  Presentation  was  Nor  must  there  ever  be  dis- 
Capron  when  he  retires  on  made  by  C.  H.  Bowen  of  Chey-  tortions  and  fabrications.  Col 
Dec.  31.  Mr.  Burke  joined  the  enne,  executive  secretary  of  the  lusion  with  evil  is  an  attempi 
Tribune  in  1944  as  a  member  of  WEA,  to  Carl  A.  Rott,  editor  to  sell  the  nation’s  soul,  ht 
its  editorial  art  staff.  and  publisher.  warned. 


Sales  Management's  popula¬ 
tion  figures  for  Metro  Fort 
Worth,  projected  to  1/1/63, 
show  an  8.7%  increase  over 
U.  S.  Census  figures  for  1960, 
indicating  a  consistently  strong 
and  growing  market  and  plac¬ 
ing  Fort  Worth  47  in  the 
nation.  Retail  Sales,  projected 
one  year  ahead,  show  a  sky¬ 
rocketing  12.8%  gain  over 
Sales  Management’s  May  1961 
figures,  putting  Fort  Worth  in¬ 
to  42nd  place  in  the  U.  S.  All  of 
which  prove  that  Fort  Worth 
is  the  “Market  REALLY  on 
the  move  in  Texas!” 


Tfw  lOO-covMty  Worth 
Markmt  is 

BONUS  COVERAGE 

for  yoor  arbrortmmy  doUar— 
for  no  oihor  singlo  modium 
in  Toxos  con  oivo  you  on 
ovorogo  doily  (M  &  E)  family 
couoroQO  in  98  wooithy  Wost 
Tomos  Countios  of  5341%! 


Fort  Worth  Star-Telei 


Copyrisbt  Sdri  Mnsge- 
mrmt  Nov.  IS,  1X1, 
"MtfkctiDg  oa  th« 
Move'*-;  (artktt  rtprodae- 
tioB  is  io<biddca. 


Sourcoi  A8C  AwdH,  3/31/61 


without  tha  UM  of  KhamM,  pratniums  or  contasts 
“fust  a  good  nawspopar" 


SYNDICATES 

‘Bystander’  Snickers 
At  the  Passing  Parade 


By  Ray  Erwin 

A  bright  new  column  spar¬ 
kling  with  wit  and  whimsey  is 
being  expanded  to  win  national 
readership. 

It  is  “Bystander,”  by  Charles 
McDowell  Jr.,  which  has 
amused  readers  of  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  T imes-Dispatch  for  seven 
years. 

The  Register  and  Tribune 
Syndicate  will  distribute  the 
600-word  column  three  times  a 
week. 

“Bystander”  gives  a  refresh¬ 
ing  account  of  his  innocent  by¬ 
standing  in  Washington  and 
other  perplexing  places  in  this 
perplexing  age. 

Lively  and  Literate 

“Bystander”  is  a  humorous, 
lively,  literate  column  written 
with  a  beginning,  a  middle  and 
an  end.  It  deals  with  some  of 
the  largest  and  smaller  prob¬ 
lems  of  our  times,  and  some¬ 
times  finds  problems  where 
there  aren’t  any. 

The  tone  is  skeptical,  amiable, 
even  hopeful.  There  are  no 
gags,  gossip,  axe-grindings. 
Warm  humor  is  found  in  poli¬ 
tics,  the  home,  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  the  arts,  the  Space  Age. 

When  a  collection  of  McDow¬ 
ell  columns  appeared  in  book 
form  last  year,  John  Cook  W’yl- 
lie,  librarian  of  the  University 
of  Virginia,  wrote: 


Charles  McDowell  Jr. 


“Mr.  McDowell  is  always  in 
good  humor.  This  gratifies  most 
people  and  astonishes  the  rest. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  this 
budding  young  wit  that  he  is 
already  in  the  league  of  Bill 
Nye,  Mr.  Dooley  and  Will 
Rogers,  or  that  if  he  can  sur¬ 
vive  his  public  for  another  dec¬ 
ade,  he  will  be  up  there  with 
Mark  Twain  and  James  Thur- 
ber.  Mr.  McDowell  makes  his 
readers  merry  over  the  tribula¬ 
tions  they  have.” 

The  columnist  concentrates 
on  Washington  and  national 
politics,  but  he  keeps  a  keen 
eye  on  children,  animals,  month¬ 


^^Treasure  Coach  from  Deadwood^’ 

...  by  Allan  Vaughn  Elston  ...  is  a  gripping 
Blue  Ribbon  Serial,  packed  with  excitement! 
Todd  Merrill  can’t  figure  out  how  road  agents 
learn  the  exact  dates  and  amounts  of  shipments 
of  gold,  and  the  combination  of  the  safe  in  the 
armored  treasure  coach — until  he  stumbles 
on  a  revealing  clue!  This  delightful  love  story 
is  set  in  a  gold  mining  town  with  picturesque  frontiersmen, 
gambling  dives,  and  a  wild  west  theatre. 


Blue  Ribbon  Serials 

are  first-run  fiction  by  the  best  writers  .  .  .  paid  for  at  top  rates 
.  .  .  and  edited  for  suspense — to  keep  readers  coming  back  for 
more!  CT-NYN  serials  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  largest 
newspapers  in  America  .  .  .  will  help  your  paper  gain  better 
circulation!  For  synopses,  starting  dates,  prices — phone, 
wire  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager  .  .  . 


Chicago  Tribune  York  iV>ir« 

Xvuem  BmUtUmn,  Xfsim  \9rh 

9gna§cui,e9  mnc*  rri^KM  r«>ir«r, 


ly  bills,  television,  the  arts,  sci¬ 
entific  wonders  he  least  under¬ 
stands,  the  folkways  of  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue  and  Suburbia,  na¬ 
tional  fads  and  fancies. 

Charles  McDowell  has  toured 
the  U.  S.  with  Khrushchev  and 
he  has  toured  the  Smithsonian 
and  art  museums  and  county 
fairs  with  his  three  small  chil¬ 
dren.  He  looks  in  frequently  on 
Congress  and  the  PTA. 

He  has  investigated  how  in¬ 
flatable  satellites  work,  how  a 
spontaneous  demonstration  at  a 
national  political  convention  is 
organized,  virhy  tea  bags  always 
revolve  counter-clockwise  when 
lifted  out  of  teacups  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere. 

Valiant  gladiator  McDowell  is 
constantly  at  war  with  govern¬ 
mental,  military  and  profes¬ 
sional  jargon,  long-winded  ora¬ 
tors,  how-to-do-it  experts,  ma¬ 
chines  that  think,  machines  that 
don’t  work  and  “creeping  pom¬ 
posity.”  He  is  an  expert  on  noth¬ 
ing. 

Juggles  3  Eggs 

The  “Bystander”  writer  is  a 
Kentuckian,  a  graduate  of 
Washington  and  Lee  and  Colum¬ 
bia  universities  and  once  taught 
college  English.  He  reads,  trav¬ 
els,  lectures,  plays  golf,  tennis, 
softball,  bridge,  poker  and  crib- 
bage  and  can  juggle  three  eg^gs, 
though  not  for  long. 

Young  McDowell  was  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Times-Dispatch, 
when  the  managing  editor,  John 
H.  Colburn,  discovered  his  tal¬ 
ents  for  humorous  writing.  Mr. 
Colburn  suggested  he  write  a 
column.  Recently,  he  suggested 
that  McDowell  offer  it  to  the 
Register  and  Tribune  Syndi¬ 
cate,  which  promptly  accepted 
it. 

This  fresh  new  satirical  writ¬ 
er  on  national  nonsense,  in  an 
October  release,  discusses  prop¬ 
er  terms  for  groups  of  birds 
and  animals,  such  as  a  pride  of 
lions,  a  sloth  of  bears,  a  skulk 
of  foxes,  a  muster  of  peacocks 
and  then  proposes  some  new 
terms: 

“A  discord  of  cong^ressmen,  a 
gale  of  senators,  a  shrill  of 
liberals,  a  huff  of  conservatives, 
a  swivet  of  city  councilmen,  a 
cloy  of  television  announcers,  a 
grump  of  critics,  a  chortle  of 
sponsors,  a  puff  of  public  re¬ 
lations  men,  a  whoop  of  adver¬ 
tising  men,  a  swoop  of  sales¬ 
men,  a  quibble  of  grammarians, 
a  curse  of  golfers,  a  tipple  of 
football  fans,  a  statistic  of 
baseball  fans,  a  remittance  of 
doctors,  a  plague  of  lawyers,  an 
erudition  of  columnists.” 

Charles  McDowell  Jr.  com¬ 
prises  an  erudition  of  column¬ 
ists  all  alone  as  the  “Bystand¬ 
er,”  who  sniffs  and  snickers  at 
the  passing  parade  of  men  and 
movements  and  measures. 


Jim  Murray 


Sports  Are 
Spoofed  By 
Jim  Murray 

Within  the  almost  incredible 
period  of  only  six  months,  a 
sports  column  is  attaining  na¬ 
tional  syndication. 

The  column:  Jim  Murray. 

The  columnist:  Jim  Murray. 

The  syndicate:  Times-Mirror 
Syndicate,  Los  Angeles. 

Jim  Murray  started  to  write 
a  six-times-a-week  column  for 
the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times 
last  March.  Within  days  he  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  most  talked- 
about  columnists  in  his  area. 

A  dozen  leading  papers  from 
coast  to  coast  sigfned  for  his 
column  months  before  syndica¬ 
tion  was  announced.  Time  mag¬ 
azine  called  him  “one  of  the 
best  sportswriters  in  the  U.  S. 
and  a  prime  example  of  the 
new  look  in  sports  writing.” 

Jim  Murray,  who  is  42,  was 
a  top  staff  writer  for  Sports 
Illustrated  before  he  joined  the 
Times.  He  covers  sports  with 
a  tremendous  sense  of  humor 
and  irreverance  and  a  complete 
lack  of  chauvinism,  articulately 
and  controversially. 

The  sports  world  is  Jim 
Murray’s  beat  and  he  picks  his 
own  assigfnments  without  regard 
to  regional  interests.  In  the  last 
six  months,  he  has  traveled 
more  than  25,000  miles  in  search 
of  column  material. 

The  Murray  column  will  be 
dispatched  by  air  mail  the  day 
prior  to  the  column’s  appear¬ 
ance  in  his  home  paper.  Six 
columns  will  be  mailed  each 
week  and  a  minimum  of  three 
are  guaranteed  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  timely  on  publication  in 
any  city.  Although  six  columns 
will  be  mailed,  the  client  news¬ 
paper  will  be  chargfed  only  on 
the  basis  of  three  a  week. 
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SYNDICATES 


Newspaper  Promotion 
Feature  Soon  Ready 


A  new  feature,  from  a  new 
syndicate,  will  make  its  debut 
in  November.  “Only  the  News¬ 
paper’’  is  the  feature,  produced 
and  distributed  by  News  Pro¬ 
motion  Features  (P.  O.  Box 
2004,  Yakima,  Wash.) 

The  flexible  format  cartoon 
with  text  is  desired  to  catch 
the  reader’s  attention  and  hold 
it  for  a  moment  while  making 
him  aware  of  the  importance  of 
the  newspaper  in  his  own  life. 
Charles  (Chuck)  Stiles,  a  vet¬ 
eran  new’spaperman,  originated 
the  feature  and  organization  of 
a  new  idea  in  the  syndicate  field. 

Mr.  Stiles  said:  “There’s  a 
gap  between  the  amount  of  pro¬ 
motion  many  publishers  and 
editors  want  to  do  and  the 
amount  that  can  be  accom¬ 
plished.  Causing  that  gap  are 
problems  of  space,  time,  money 
and  manpower.  We  believe  we 
have  something  that  will  help 
close  that  gap.’’ 

News  Promotion  Features  is 
believed  to  be  a  first  in  the 
field,  in  producing  features  ex¬ 
clusively  for  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion,  on  a  continuing  basis. 
Other  features  planned  for  dis¬ 
tribution  include  coverage  of 
the  Classified  and  Circulation 
departments. 

Cartoons,  drawn  by  Mr. 
Stiles,  are  kept  on  the  light  side 
and  arranged  so  that  they  may 
be  used  in  either  a  one-column 
or  two-column  format.  The  fea¬ 
ture  was  developed  over  a  two- 
year  period,  during  which  time 
of  perfecting  the  idea,  M.  E. 
Kebschull  joined  to  write  the 
text  material. 

Both  Stiles  and  Kebschull  are 
employes  of  the  Yakima 
(Wash.)  Morning  Herald  and 
Yakima  Daily  Republic.  Keb¬ 
schull  is  assistant  news  editor 
and  Stiles  —  appropriately 
enough  —  is  promotion  man¬ 
ager.  “Only  the  Newspaper’’  has 
appeared  in  the  Yakima  Dailies 
and  has  been  well  received. 

Light  and  Fast 

“We  try  to  make  our  point 
quickly  and  lightly,’’  Kebschull 
explains.  “We  don’t  want  to 
annoy  the  reader  by  preaching 
to  him.  We  want  him  to  respond 
positively  when  we  point  out 
what  the  newspaper  can  do  for 
him  better  than  any  other  me¬ 
dium.” 

“Only  the  Newspaper”  will 
be  distributed  on  a  four-a-week 
basis.  Stiles  explains:  “We  be¬ 
lieve  a  lot  of  papers  will  want 


mriHE  ~j 
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ONLY  THE  NEWSPAPER  adapts 
its  naws  to  you.  You'ro  the  boss — 
the  newspaper  is  there  for  you  to 
read  every  day,  at  any  hour  of 
the  day. 

to  run  the  panel  on  Page  One. 
But  many  of  them  will  want 
to  alternate  it  with  classified 
ad  promotion  boxes  or  other 
promotional  material.  We  think 
the  four  times  a  week  pace  is 
about  right.” 

Both  Stiles  and  Kebschull  are 
natives  of  the  upper  Midwest, 
coming  from  North  Dakota. 
Stiles  was  advertising  manager 
of  the  Devils  Lake  (N.D.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  assistant  publisher  of 
the  Williston  (N.D.)  Herald, 
with  prior  experience  in  the 
weekly  newspaper  field.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  he  has  free-lanced  car¬ 
toons  for  a  number  of  years. 
For  the  past  three  years  he  has 
been  promotion  manager  of  the 
Yakima  Dailies. 

Kebschull  has  worked  on  dai¬ 
lies  and  weeklies  in  Nebraska, 
South  Dakota  and  California 
and,  before  coming  to  Yakima 
four  years  ago,  was  with  the 
Twin  Falls  (Idaho)  Times- 
News. 

The  new  syndicate  will  devote 
itself  to  promotion  features  suit¬ 
able  for  news  columns.  “We 
want  to  do  the  job  that  news¬ 
papers  want — at  less  expense 
than  they  could  do  it  for  them¬ 
selves.” 

Some  .Samples 


Some  sample  captions  under 
the  drawings: 

“only  the  newspaper  gives 
the  thinking  man  so  much  to 
think  about  as  it  probes  into 
the  background  of  each  day’s 
happeningfs.” 

“only  the  newspaper  fills 
the  sports  fan’s  yearning  for 


facts  and  figures.  Everything  1 
from  box  scores  to  fishing  regu-  \ 
lations  are  there  in  black  and  | 
white  for  the  fan’s  delight.”  j 
“ONLY  THE  NEWSPAPER  tailors 
itself  to  fit  the  reader’s  needs  so 
closely.  Day  after  day  the 
newspaper  seeks  out  the  trends 
of  modem  life  and  reports 
them  to  its  readers.”  I 

“only  the  newspaper  serves  I 
such  a  variety  of  interests.  Bank  | 
burglars  and  bank  presidents,  | 
biologists  and  ballplayers  all  j 
read  newspapers.”  I 

*  *  *  i 

Roy  Crane  Wins 

Banshee  Award 
For  Cartoons 

Roy  Crane,  creator  of  the 
King  Features  Syndicate  adven-  ■ 
ture  strip  “Buz  Sawyer,”  has  1 
been  chosen  by  the  Banshees  to 
receive  the  annual  Silver  Lady 
award  for  1961. 

The  award  for  excellence  is 
made  to  the  outstanding  artist 
or  writer  of  the  year  in  the  , 
newspaper  field  by  the  New 
York  luncheon  club  which  num-  ' 
bers  among  its  members  top 
editors,  writers,  artists,  and 
people  from  allied  fields.  The 
presentation  will  be  made  at  a 
luncheon  and  show  in  the  Grand 
Ballroom  of  the  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria  Hotel  Nov.  2. 

Mr.  Crane  was  chosen  not 
only  because  of  his  superb 
draftsmanship  but  also  because 
of  his  painstaking  accuracy  and 
meticulous  research.  He  has 
traveled  about  the  world  making 
on-the-spot  sketches  of  suitable 
background.  Additionally,  a 
great  deal  of  his  time  is  spent 
in  visiting  Navy  installations  in 
order  to  keep  up  with  latest 
technical  advances. 

He  has  received  numerous 
accolades  from  the  Navy  such 
as  the  one  from  Rear  Admiral 
A.  W.  Radford,  then  acting 
deputy  chief  of  Naval  Air  Op¬ 
erations,  who  wrote  to  him: 

Navy  Praise 

“I  want  you  to  know  that  the 
U.  S.  Navy’s  Air  Arm  feels 
extremely  kindly  toward  you  in 
the  work  you  are  doing  in  the 
comic  strip  ‘Buz  SawyeF.  We 
are  particularly  pleased  with 
the  prominence  given  to  the  air- 
crewman,  Sweeney.  These  men 
are  doing  a  grand  job  and  you 
have  been  instrumental  in  in¬ 
forming  the  public  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  these  men.” 

The  Navy  is  planning  special 
representation  in  the  Nov.  2 
show  honoring  Crane.  The  car¬ 
toonist  also  has  received  a  com¬ 
mendation  as  War  Correspond¬ 
ent  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy. 
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Preview  of  a 
Sturdy  Hope! 


PK.ANL  I  S 


pEAR  great  ?{J^?KlN, 
HOW/RAVE 


WE  ARE  Loa<i^/6  Forward 

TO  iO[)R  cmN6  QU  HAtLOWEElV 
NIGHT  W/ITH  Y'oUR  0A6  FULL 
OF  PFE5&ITS.  I  HAVE  TRlEpTo 

B£^eooP  BOV  Aa  Year. 


Undaunted  by  his  disap¬ 
pointment  last  Hallowe'en, 
Linus  still  has  faith  in  the 
potential  benevolence  of 
the  Great  Pumpkin  ...  so 
there'll  be  fresh  and  sur¬ 
priseful  holiday  laughter, 
starting  Monday,  Oct. 
23rd,  for  the  millions  of 
readers  of  the  inimitable 
^  daily  comic  strip: 

PEANUTS 

by  Charies  M.  Schulz 


FOR  AVAILABILITY  IN  YOUR 
AREA.  PHONE  OR  WIRE  TODAY! 


FEATURE  SYNDICATE 
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Dave  Meade 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

religions  “for  real  and  lasting 
peace.” 

•  Frank  Takes  Gun,  a  Crow 
Indian,  and  president  of  the 
Native  American  Church  of 
North  America,  the  religion  of 
some  250,000  American  Indians 
in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

•  Rabbi  Maurice  N.  Eisen- 
drath,  president  of  the  Union  of 
American  Hebrew  Congrega¬ 
tions,  and  head  of  the  American 
Reform  Jewish  Movement,  who 
called  for  a  kind  of  religion  that 
could  be  translated  into  social 
action. 

•  Bishop  James  A.  Pike,  head 
of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
California,  who,  in  a  roadside 
interview  at  Deerfield,  Ill.,  the 
site  of  a  long-delayed  contro¬ 
versial  housing  project  to  which 
negroes  were  to  be  admitted, 
called  for  the  opening  of  Sub¬ 
urbia  to  people  of  all  races. 

•  The  Rev.  Robert  Reicher, 
assistant  chaplain  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Council  on  Working  Life, 
who  interpreted  what  Pope  John 
XXIII’s  Social  Encyclical  had  to 
say  to  the  United  States. 

Some  of  the  others  Dave  has 
interviewed  were  Evangelist 
Billy  Graham;  Joel  S.  Gold¬ 
smith,  American  religious  mys¬ 
tic,  and  author  of  19  books 
which  have  sold  over  600,000 
copies;  African  Cardinal  Ru- 
gambwa,  the  first  African-bom 
and  second  youngest  cardinal 
(48-years-old)  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church;  and  Arch¬ 
bishop  Ezekiel,  46-year-old  head 
of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church 
of  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

“A  religion  writer  brain-picks 
some  of  the  best  minds  in  the 
world,”  Dave  says. 

Conventions 

Dave  also  covers  religious 
conventions  around  the  country. 
“I  can’t  possibly  get  to  them 
all,”  he  says,  “so  I  concentrate 
on  a  half-dozen  each  year. 
Where  I  go  depends  on  the 
news-producing  value  of  the 
convention.” 

In  the  early  Spring  of  1960, 
Dave  attended  the  National 
Lutheran  Council  convention  in 
Atlantic  City.  One  of  the  topics 
discussed  which  made  a  big 
story  for  him  was:  “Should 
religious  affiliation  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  your  vote. 
(During  the  Presidential  cam¬ 
paign  he  interviewed  various 
Catholic  cardinals  on  the  re¬ 
ligious  issue.) 

Dave  claims  to  have  had  sur¬ 
prisingly  little  trouble  in  the 


area  of  controversial  religious 
news.  “Occasionally  we  kick  a 
sacred  cow  and  get  some  com¬ 
ment  but  it  isn’t  often,”  he  adds. 

When  the  national  Baha’i 
Convention  was  meeting  in 
Wilmette,  a  splinter  group, 
claiming  its  leader  was  the  true 
“Guardian”  of  the  faith,  was 
meeting  in  Quincy,  Ill.  Dave 
outlined  the  history  of  the  split 
for  his  readers.  He  did  the  same 
thing  when  the  Unitarian-Uni- 
versalist  Association  hotly  de¬ 
bated  plans  to  centralize  most 
of  the  merged  denomination’s 
power. 

Holidays  of  all  religions  are 
another  important  area  of 
Daves’  coverage.  “This  is  how 
people  of  different  faiths  learn 
about  each  other,”  he  says. 

Occasionally  he  presents  a 
holiday  story  in  an  offbeat  way. 
This  year  for  Easter  he  quoted 
widely  from  a  new  English 
bible  which  had  just  been  pub¬ 
lished.  Another  time  he  gave 
the  history  of  “Good  Friday,” 
outlining  how  it  had  grown 
from  the  glum  “Black  Friday” 
it  was  originally  to  what  we 
know  it  as  today. 

During  the  Spring  Dave  is 
among  the  various  News  writers 
who  contribute  to  a  special 
building  section.  For  the  section 
this  year  he  did  a  survey  of 
area  churches,  pointing  out  the 
spurt  of  growth  in  churches  and 
synagogues  in  Chicago’s  sub¬ 
urbs  that  paralleled  the  popu¬ 
lation  explosion  and  populariza¬ 
tion  of  religion  in  the  last 
decade. 

*  *  * 

HOURS  —  Religion  Writer 
Dave  Meade  works  Sunday,  and 
Tuesday  through  Friday,  from 
9  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  He  has  Mon¬ 
day  and  Saturday  off.  On  oc¬ 
casions  when  he  works  Monday 
or  Saturday,  he  gets  another 
day  off.  On  occasions  when  he 
works  nights,  he  takes  off  the 
following  morning  or  gets  paid 
overtime. 

“I’m  pretty  much  on  my 
own,”  Dave  says. 

*  «  * 

PROBLEMS — A  major  prob¬ 
lem  to  Religion  Writer  Dave 
Meade  is  selecting  the  most 
significant  news  of  Chicago’s 
nearly  4,000  churches. 

“The  routine  items  about 
church  events,”  he  claims,  “are, 
in  a  sense,  social  items.  So, 
somebody  occasionally  gets 
angry  when  an  item  such  as 
the  celebration  of  a  church’s  an¬ 
niversary  doesn’t  get  into  the 
newspaper.  We  try  but  a  part 
of  it  always  goes  by  the  way- 
side.” 

The  avalanche  of  printed  ma¬ 
terial  which  crosses  his  desk 
presents  a  similar  problem. 


Dave  averages  30-40  pieces  of 
mail  each  day.  “You  do  the  best 
you  can  scanning  it,”  he  con¬ 
cedes. 

Religious  terminology  pre¬ 
sents  still  a  third  problem. 
“Sometimes  it’s  almost  like  a 
foreign  language,”  Dave  con¬ 
tends.  “There  are  all  sorts  of 
religious  terms  you  have  to  tell 
in  some  other  way  to  make  the 
reader  understand  them. 

“The  tough  part  is  that  you 
have  to  educate  yourself  as  you 
go  along,  and  still  deal  with 
these  terms  accurately — be  in¬ 
accurate  and  you  get  into  deep 
trouble,  particularly  in  the  areas 
of  faith  and  doctrine.” 

He  adds  that  it’s  sometimes 
wise  for  the  religion  writer  to 
double-check  what  he  means 
against  w’hat  the  religious 
leader  he  is  quoting  means. 

«  «  « 

TIPS  AND  SOURCES  —  The 
religion  writer  develops  this 
area  the  same  way  as  he  would 
any  other  beat,  says  Dave 
Meade.  “You  get  to  know  people 
and  win  their  confidence.  But 
you  have  to  get  across  the  idea 
you’re  not  there  to  put  them  on 
the  spot  or  embarrass  them, 
especially  if  it’s  a  ticklish  story. 
When  you  write  it,  you  try  not 
to  exploit  it  and  to  be  as  ob¬ 
jective  as  possible.” 

This  is  the  way  the  religion 
writer  builds  a  reputation  of 
fairness  and  accuracy  so  that 
people  come  to  him,  Dave  adds. 

He  claims  that  developing 
tips  and  sources  is  not  as  diffi¬ 
cult  on  religion  as  on  the  police 
or  political  beats.  The  religion 
writer,  Dave  contends,  deals 
with  an  intelligent,  high  class, 
and  “normally  good  bunch  of 
people.” 

«  «  « 

THE  EXTRA  TOUCH— This 
Summer  Dave  Meade,  religion 
writer,  was  named  the  winner 
of  the  Marshall  Field  award  for 
the  outstanding  editorial  con¬ 
tribution  to  his  paper  in  1960. 

It  was  based  on  “his  dis¬ 
tinguished  job  of  covering  re¬ 
ligious  thought  and  activity  in 
a  year  of  unusual  sensitivity 
among  the  religious  groups  in 
Chicago  and  the  nation.  He 
gained  distinction  in  a  field 
where  distinction  is  not  easily 
achieved.  He  gained  many  new 
friends  for  the  paper.  He  added 
to  the  Daily  News  status  in  the 
community.” 

The  award  consisted  of  a 
bronze  plaque  and  $500. 

«  «  « 

EDUCATION  AND  TRAIN¬ 
ING — The  religion  writer  needs 
“plain  liberal  arts  with  a  smat¬ 
tering  of  lots  of  thingrs,  rather 
than  a  specialization  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  or  Religion,”  Dave  Meade 
claims. 


Subjects  he  deems  imjjortant 
are:  Economics,  Religion.  His¬ 
tory,  Psychology,  Sot'iology, 
Mathematics  and  Philosophy. 
“You  need  some  knowledgf  in  the 
many  things  you  must  deal  with. 
This  beat  touches  just  about 
everything  and  a  liberal  -duca- 
tion  is  a  good  foundation.” 

Starling  Point 

He  adds  that  a  formal  oduca- 
tion  is  only  the  starting  point. 
“I’m  still  getting  a  liberal  edu¬ 
cation.  Any  newspaper  job  gives 
you  that  if  you  are  willing  to 
treat  it  that  way.  It’s  a  con¬ 
tinuing  thing. 

“At  the  ’oegining  a  religion 
writer  has  to  do  a  lot  of  check¬ 
ing  and  double-checking  —  the 
elementary  stuff,  the  tools  of  the 
trade,  such  as  how  a  church 
hierarchy  is  set  up.  After  that 
you  get  it  by  asking,  always 
asking,  and  by  reading  books 
and  periodicals,  and  by  brain¬ 
picking.” 

He  recommends  general  as¬ 
signment  reporting  to  any 
aspiring  religion  writer.  “Here’s 
where  you  learn  to  write  about 
anything,  to  w-rite  simply,  ac¬ 
curately  and  with  speed.  Such 
skills  will  handle  almost  any 
religion  story.  Then  when  the 
opportunity  to  specialize  pre¬ 
sents  itself,  you  have  it  made.” 
«  *  « 

SATISFACTIONS  —  “This 
beat  opened  up  a  whole  new 
world  to  me,”  Religion  Writer 
Dave  Meade,  claims.  “I’ve  had 
the  opportunity  to  develop  my¬ 
self,  to  expand  and  educate 
myself.” 

His  second  biggest  satisfac¬ 
tion,  he  adds,  is  the  opportunity 
to  explore  first-hand  some  of 
the  great  minds  of  the  world. 
“Where  else,”  Dave  Meade  asks, 
“would  you  get  such  an  oppor¬ 
tunity?” 


lAPA 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

paper  had  already  filed  an  ap¬ 
peal  against  the  order  imposing 
the  fine. 

Dr.  Xavier  Chamorro,  brother 
of  the  accused  editor  of  La 
Prensa  and  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  newspaper,  announced  that 
he  would  attend  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  lAPA  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Freedom  of  the  Press, 
Oct.  12-13,  in  New  York,  and 
he  was  expected  to  convey  the 
full  facts  of  this  case  to  his 
colleagues. 

The  Committee  meeting  pro¬ 
ceeded  the  two-day  session  of  the 
lAPA  Board  of  Directors,  Oct 
14-15,  and  the  three-day  session 
of  the  17th  General  Assembly, 
Oct  16-18. 
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Editor  Tells  Steps 
To  ‘Worthiness’ 


Chicago  newspaper  is  news,”  he  asserted, 
Metropolitan  newspapers  of  quoting  Media  Records’  fifcures 
the  future  will  be  more  national  as  showin;;  that  of  all  morning 
or  regional  in  character  and  papers  which  carried  more  than 
less  concerned  with  the  day-to-  20,000,000  lines  of  advertising, 
day  activities  of  their  circula-  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel  had 
tion  areas,  E.  Z.  Dimitman,  ad-  the  largest  percentage  of  edi- 
ministrative  assistant  to  the  torial  content — 41% ;  with  four 
publi.«her  of  the  Philadelphia  papers  tied  for  second  place,  the 
(Pa.)  Inquirer,  told  an  audience  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Examiner, 
of  Chicago  advertising  execu-  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Exami- 
tives  here  this  week.  ner.  New  York  Times  and  the 

His  talk  on  what  he  considers  Inquirer,  each  with  38%. 
to  be  “The  Six  Steps  to  Worthi-  “The  Inquirer  dws  not  have  a 
ness"  for  a  responsible  major  Percentage  of  its  newspaper 
newspaper  was  the  first  of  three  devoted  to  editorial  content,” 
to  be  giv’en  before  ad  executives  said  Mr.  Dimitman.  “The  edi- 
here,  in  Detroit  on  Oct.  11  and  torial  space  hole  of  some  135 
in  New  York  on  Oct.  18.  columns  daily  is  automatically 

set,  whether  the  paper  has  20 
Job  for  Each  to  Do  pages  of  advertising  or  40.  The 

Mr.  Dimitman  was  not  be-  ["inimum  required  by  the  edi- 
littling  the  importance  of  the  Jors  is  always  available  to 
smaller  local  daily  or  suburban 

weekly  in  re-defining  the  func-  Heavy  on  Background 

tion  of  the  metropolitan  daily. 

Lack  of  space  is  one  reason  for  Backgfround  —  “The  news- 

the  metropolitan  paper  shift  Paper  reader  who  wants  to  keep 
away  from  local  community  cov-  informed  needs  more  than 
erage,  he  explained.  Secondly,  he  straight  news  reports.  The  news- 
said,  the  weeklies  and  smaller  pnper  must  anticipate  the  ques- 
dailies  can  do  a  better  job.  tions  a  reader  may  ask  himself 
Metropolitan  papers  will  con-  he  reads  what  the  J^Por^r 
centrate  more  intensely  on  cov-  and  heard  and  ^nsed  at  the 
ering  the  nation  and  the  world,  «««’'«>  ^e  said.  Citing  the  In- 
“completely,  in  depth,  authori-  Pr^^e- winning  “Page 

tatively,  with  lots  of  interpre-  Threes,”  Mr.  Dimitman  showed 
Ution  and  background,”  said  how  Inquirer  editors  seek  to  ex- 
Mr.  Dimitman.  plain  such  stones,  to  give  them 

.  ,  ,  .  meaning  and  to  point  up  their 

“This  does  not  mean  that  the 

Inquirer  does  not  carry  local  ..  r>  tu 

news,”  he  stated,  including  news 

from  suburbs  and  surrounding  *"ake  the  big  difference 

small  cities.  “It  does,  but  only  ^^ween  newspapers.  We  claim 
such  news  as  has  meaning  and  monopoly  in  the  art,  but  we 

value,  and  general  interest  to  Pr^tice  it.”  He  mentioned 

all  readers.”  Inquirer  -  crated  feature, 

“Six  for  Six,  when  four  times 
Defines  Responsibility  a  year  the  paper  serializes  six 

.  newly-published  books,  on  six 

He  offered  SIX  steps  he  con-  different  topics,  in  six  appropri- 
siders  essential  to  the  future  sections  of  the  Sunday  pa- 
success  of  metropolitan  newspa-  consecutive  Sundays, 

pers  in  general  and  showing  how  t.  ui-  o  «  t 

the  Inquirer  is  meeting  that  5)  Public  Servi^On  the  In- 
formula*  quirer,  he  explained,  public  serv- 

ice  means  campaigns  to  bring 

1)  Responsibility  It  means  legislation;  it  means 

the  editors  must  not  compromise  engaging  in  court  action,  if  nec- 
vnth  integrity.  They  may  not  essary,  or  an  editorial  campaign, 
play  han^ky-panky  with  objec-  yg  the  one  conducted  by 

mty.  They  must  never  forget  lyqyjrer  to  end  the  “pardon- 
the  need  for  accuracy,  the  neces-  activities”  of  a  state  ad- 

sity  for  fairness  and  an  equita-jjjjgt^ti^jy  ^  „,eans 

ble  presentation  of  all  views  of  ..how-to”  pages  devoted  to  ad- 
a  controversial  subject.  Dema-  vjgjyg  readers  how  to  prepare 
goguery  must  not  be  tolerated,  ^  hurricane  or  a  big  snow- 
The  words  of  a  newspaper  be-  storm,  or  to  be  safer  drivers, 
long  to  the  readers  and  they  gj  Discontent-“In  the  won- 
must  be  held  sacred.  derful  world  of  newspapers, 

2)  News  Coverage  —  “The  complacency  and  smugness  and 
principal  purpose,  almost  the  rose-colored  glasses  lead  but  to 
sole  one,  for  the  existence  of  a  mediocrity,”  said  Mr.  Dimitman. 
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“On  our  newspaper,  discontent 
is  a  part  of  our  nature,  a  daily 
goal  for  improvement.  The  re¬ 
sult:  There  is  no  glossing  over, 
no  self-alibi-ing  of  error  of 
omission  and  commission  and  of 
weaknesses  and  mistakes  as  the 
editors  Monday-morning  quar¬ 
terback  each  ^ition.” 

Mr.  Dimitman  pointed  out 
that  in  the  matter  of  news,  the 
Inquirer  believes  in  massive  cov¬ 
erage  of  a  major  story,  which 
he  said  sets  it  apart  from  the 
average  metropolitan  paper. 
“We  do  not  hesitate  to  devote 
most  of  Page  One  and  several 
full  pages  inside  to  the  cover¬ 
age  of  a  story  of  great  interest 
and  significance,”  he  said.  “We 
believe  in  Page  One  treatment 
on  most  of  our  inside  pages.” 


Courtesy  Wagon 

Wichita,  Kans. 

The  Wichita  Eagle  and  Beacon 
employs  a  courtesy  wagon  to 
shuttle  reporters,  ad  salesmen 
and  guests  of  the  newspaper 
between  the  plant  and  downtown 
area.  The  three-seat  bus  solves 
a  transportation  problem  cre¬ 
ated  when  the  plant  was  moved 
to  a  new  location  10  blocks  out 
after  more  than  80  years  of 
operation  in  the  downtown  area. 
The  bus  operates  on  a  30-minute 
schedule  over  a  single  loop  six 
days  a  week. 


JOE!  WHAT  CAM 
WE  6ET  J.R.F0R 
HIS  BIRTHDAY?. 


Reporters  Set 
For  Workshop 

To  encourage  promising  stu¬ 
dents  to  pursue  a  career  in  jour¬ 
nalism,  four  journalists  who 
have  made  their  mark  will  speak 
at  four  workshops  for  high 
school  editors  to  be  given  by 
New  York  University  on  dif¬ 
ferent  dates  in  October. 

The  speakers  will  be  Jim 
Roach,  sports  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times  (Oct.  20) ;  Marvin 
Sleeper,  City  Hall  reporter  for 
the  New  York  Joumal-Ameri- 
can  (Oct.  21) ;  Barbara  Dela- 
tiner,  radio-television  editor  of 
Newsday,  Garden  City,  New 
York  (Oct.  27) ;  and  Jim  Moris- 
seau,  assistant  education  editor. 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  (Oc¬ 
tober  28). 

Each  will  appear  at  a  one- 
day  session  to  describe  the  satis¬ 
factions  he  has  found  in  news¬ 
paper  work  and  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions  from  students  about  pro¬ 
fessional  journalism  in  practice. 

Except  for  the  guest  speaker, 
the  program  will  be  similar  at 
all  worluhops.  Members  of  the 
NYU  journalism  faculty  will 
give  high  school  editors  a  “short 
course”  in  news,  feature  and  fic¬ 
tion  writing,  editing,  and  make¬ 
up.  The  program  marks  the 
start  of  the  journalism  depart¬ 
ment’s  second  half  century. 

^Subscription) 
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One  Day  At  The  UN:  Speeches  Are  News 


AT  REUTERS  ofRce,  Mike  Lifflejohns  stares  intently  at  another  voice  boi 
which  is  translating  Zorin's  speech. 


AFTERNOON  in  Delegates'  Lounge.  Adalbert  De  Segonzac,  Frante-Soir, 
Paris,  and  Joseph  C.  Harsch  of  NBC  discuss  the  Zorin  speech  and 
Gromyko's  upcoming  address. 


EARLY  MORNING:  Bob  Wiemer  of  A/ewsdoy  (Long  Island)  picks  up 
press  ticket  for  late  afternoon  session  of  UN  General  Assembly  where 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Gromyko  is  major  speaker,  while  .  .  . 
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OSGOOD  CARUTHERS,  new  UN  Deputy  Director  of  Press,  Publica¬ 
tions  and  Public  Services,  dials  number  on  "voice  box"  which  will  give 
him  running  English  translation  of  another  major  speech  Russian  UN 
delegate  Valerian  Zorin  is  making  in  the  Security  Council.  Caruthers  was 
formerly  a  New  York  Times  correspondent  in  Moscow. 


CHRISTIAN  WINTHER,  correspondent  for  the  Danish  Broadcasting 
Company,  talks  over  day's  events  in  lounge  with  Mrs.  Nonny  Wright,  a 
Danish  delegate. 


RICHARD  YAFFE,  correspondent  for  Al  Hamhhmar,  Tel  Aviv  and  the 
Jawish  Chronida,  London,  cables  stories  to  both  papers. 


All  pictures 
by  Bob  Warner  of 
E&P  staff 


oir, 

and 
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ITS  HERE!  UN  documents  personnel  rush  down  corridor  toward  press 
section  with  Gromyko's  speech. 


NEWSMEN  STUDY  SPEECH  and  prepare  to  write  copy  while  Gromyko  speaks. 


HACKENBERG  SAYS 


Expanded  Sports  Put 
Premium  on  Space 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago 

Sports  editors  may  be  faced 
with  the  need  for  re-packing 
their  sections  to  accommodate 
expanded  major  professional 
sports,  including  baseball,  foot¬ 
ball  and  basketball,  says  Rich¬ 
ard  Hackenberg,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  sports  editor,  who  over 
the  years  has  acquired  a  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  “master  engineer”  in 
makeup. 

Mr.  Hackenberg,  who  is 
rounding  out  15  years  as  Sun- 
Times  sports  editor  come  No¬ 
vember,  pointed  to  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  National  League  to 
10  teams  next  season,  along 
with  the  10-team  American 
League.  “That  means  10  box- 
scores  as  a  rule  and  20  on  days 
when  there  are  doubleheaders 
during  the  baseball  season,”  he 
said.  “Then  we  have  two  pro¬ 
fessional  football  and  basketball 
leagues  to  fit  into  our  pages 
along  with  the  usual  grist  of 
news.” 

Room  for  Good  Writing 

This  means  the  sports  writer 
is  confronted  with  much  the 
same  problem  as  the  reporter 
of  general  news — less  space  and 
the  need  for  tighter  writing, 
he  said,  but  hastened  to  add 
that  a  loosely  written  story 
that  holds  the  reader’s  attention 
may  still  find  its  place  in  the 
sports  lineup. 

“There  is  still  no  substitute 
for  good  writing  in  any  form, 
whether  it  be  the  literary  qual¬ 
ity  of  a  Red  Smith  or  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  styles  made  famous  a 
generatien  ago  by  such  writers 
as  Westbrook  Pegler  and  Grant- 
land  Rice,”  he  asserted. 

“Radio  and  television  have 
made  it  necessary  for  the  sports 
writer  to  go  beyond  the  chron¬ 
ological  report  and  pay  close 
attention  to  the  angles  behind 
the  story.  He  must  get  the  low- 
down  on  controversial  plays  and 
report  the  reactions  of  managers 
and  players  in  the  dressing 
room  after  the  game  is  over. 
The  writer  must  fill  in  these 
details  for  the  benefit  of  the 
fan  who  has  watched  the  game 
on  television  or  listened  to  the 
radio  broadcast.  H«  must  supply 
the  ‘why’  and  the  ‘how’  for  the 
reader.” 

Mr.  Hackenberg’s  definition  of 
a  well-balanced  sports  section 


is  one  that  devotes  the  most 
space  to  those  events  which  in¬ 
terest  the  most  readers.  “That 
may  sound  rather  academic,”  he 
said.  “What  I  mean  is  that 
spectator  sports  take  precedent 
over  the  so-called  participating 
sports,  such  as  golf,  bowling, 
hunting  and  fishing. 

“The  average  golfer  or 
bowler  may  enjoy  his  favorite 
sport,  but  he  is  also  likely  to  be 
a  baseball,  football  or  basket¬ 
ball  fan,  which  puts  him  in  the 
spectator  class.  If  he’s  a  golfer, 
he  probably  follows  the  pro 
golfers  with  equal  interest. 

“Even  the  hunter  or  fisher¬ 
man  likes  to  read  the  ancedotes 
and  tall  tales  of  the  outdoors 
editor  and  becomes  a  spectator 
through  the  eyes  of  the  writer 
reporting  his  adventures  in  the 
North  woods.” 

Strong  for  H.  S.  Sports 

High  school  sports  should 
command  the  attention  of  sports 
editors  perhaps  to  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  than  they  do  in  the  daily 
hassle  for  space,  said  Mr. 
Hackenberg. 

“You  can’t  give  high  school 
sports  too  much  attention,  in 
my  opinion,  not  only  because  of 
the  great  reader  interest,  but 
also  for  a  selfish  reason  as  far 
as  newspapers  are  concerned,” 
he  declared. 

“The  newspaper  reading  habit 
is  formed  at  the  high  school 
level.  If  you  gain  the  attention 
of  high  school  readers  through 
the  sports  pages,  you  have  gone 
a  long  way  toward  molding 
future  readers  of  your  news¬ 
paper.  Besides,  high  school 
sports  attract  a  wide  following 
that  goes  beyond  the  students 
themselves,  including  the  par¬ 
ents,  relatives  and  friends  of 
the  athletes.” 

Likes  ‘Big  Art' 

Dick  Hackenberg  also  is  a 
strong  believer  in  “big  art”  for 
the  sports  section,  thus  putting 
the  space  budget  to  a  severe 
test  each  night.  He  has  proved 
the  value  of  dramatic  sports 
'pictures  in  both  standard  and 
tabloid  papers. 

“Space  limitations  prevent 
every  editor  from  doing  what  he 
would  like  to  do  with  sports 
pictures,”  he  said.  “I’ve  b^n  a 
big  art  man  all  my  life,  but  on 


Richard  Hackenberg 

a  tabloid,  such  as  the  Sun- 
Times,  you  just  can’t  afford  a 
five-column  cut  very  often. 
However,  a  three-column  cut  in 
a  paper  such  as  ours  has  the 
impact  of  a  five  or  six  column 
picture  in  a  standard  size 
paper.” 

He  favors  the  “out-at-the- 
plate”  or  key  scoring  play  ac¬ 
tion  pictures  generally  over  the 
human  interest  picture,  which 
may  win  prizes  for  the  photo¬ 
grapher,  but  seldom  backs  up 
the  news  story  with  the  best 
illustration. 

Whiz  at  Makeup 

For  a  fellow  who  has  liked 
to  write  about  sports  from  his 
high  school  and  college  days, 
Dick  Hackenberg’s  professional 
career  has  been  somewhat  para¬ 
doxical.  He  has  earned  a  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  a  whiz  as  a 
makeup  editor  of  sports  pages. 

After  covering  high  school 
sports  for  the  hometown  weekly, 
the  Staples  (Minn.)  World, 
young  Hackenberg  went  on  to 
North  Dakota  State  College 
where  he  wrote  sports  and 
edited  the  college  newspaper 
and  yearbook.  After  three  years 
at  North  Dakota  State,  he  en¬ 
rolled  as  a  senior  at  North¬ 
western  University’s  M  e  d  i  1 1 
School  of  Journalism,  graduat¬ 
ing  with  the  class  of  1929. 

Department  Store  Detour 

The  depression  dried  up  news¬ 
paper  jobs,  so  young  Hacken¬ 
berg  did  an  about  face  and  took 
a  job  as  advertising  manager 
of  Herbst  department  store  at 
Fargo,  N.  D.  He  not  only  pre¬ 
pared  the  store’s  ads  and  did 
the  window  displays,  but  he 
also  wrote  and  enacted  a  daily 
radio  skit  with  Manny  Marget. 

One  episode  in  the  radio 
series  was  a  mythical  goodwill 
tour  to  surrounding  towns  in 
the  Fargo  area  to  build  mail 
order  business  for  the  depart¬ 
ment  store.  For  this  “tour.” 
Dick  and  Manny  had  a  horse 


named  “Isme”  (his  name  was 
derived  from  the  well-worn 
phrase,  “Woe  is  me.”).  'Th^y 
used  two  half  coconuts  to  simu¬ 
late  the  “clop,  clop”  of  Isme’s 
hoofs.  When  the  tour  was  over 
the  pair  offered  their  horse  as 
a  prize  in  a  letter  writing  con¬ 
test.  'The  winner  received  the 
two  half  coconuts. 

When  E.  D.  Lum,  former 
editor  of  the  Staple.s  World, 
and  Wayne  Peterson  brought 
the  Moorhead  (Minn.)  Daily 
News,  Mr.  Lum  asked  Dick  to 
join  the  News,  where  he  once 
again  put  his  journalistic  talents 
to  work.  He  was  a  jack-of-all- 
trades  on  the  News,  editing  the 
paper,  doing  rewrite  and  cover¬ 
ing  sports  on  the  side. 

Goes  to  Minneapolis 

In  1936,  Mr.  Hackenberg 
joined  the  news  copy  desk  of 
the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star, 
after  John  Cowles  became  pub¬ 
lisher.  Dick  sought  to  impress 
Charles  Johnson,  Star  sports 
editor,  with  his  sports  writing 
ability  by  leaving  stories  on  his 
desk  at  night,  but  nothing  hap¬ 
pened.  Dick  remained  a  copy- 
reader  on  the  news  desk  until 
Basil  L.  Walters  came  to  the 
Star  from  the  Cowles’  papers  in 
De  Moines,  la. 

Dick  got  the  job  of  dressing 
up  the  evening  sports  final 
green  sheet  and  later  of  putting 
out  a  football  extra  on  Satur¬ 
days  during  the  time  when 
B  e  r  n  i  e  Bierman’s  Minnesota 
Gophers  were  tops  in  college 
football.  During  this  period, 
Star  readers  became  accustomed 
to  seeing  big  burly  Gophers 
charging  at  them  out  of  the 
sports  pagres.  It  was  a  part  of 
Dick’s  “big  art”  program  to 
win  readers. 

‘Page  on  Its  Side’ 

When  the  Star  absorbed  the 
Journal  and  acquired  a  Sunday 
edition,  Hackenberg  was  as¬ 
signed  the  job  of  getting  out  a 
12-page  Sunday  “Peach”  foot¬ 
ball  section,  aimed  to  boost 
newsstand  sales  Saturday  night 
The  Star- Journal  was  then  in 
competition  with  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune. 

Dick  devised  a  method  of 
handling  action  pictures  for  the 
final  edition  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  crop  the  shots  to  fill  the 
four,  five  and  six  column  plug- 
ger  pix  used  in  earlier  editions 
and  thus  getting  the  sports  final 
to  press  fast,  often  ahead  of  the 
competition. 

In  1940,  when  Minnesota 
played  Michigan,  Dick  turned 
the  sports  world  on  its  ear 
when  he  ran  the  front  page 
lengthwise,  thus  gaining  a 
better  display  on  the  news¬ 
stands  with  his  “page  on  its 
EDITOR  SC.  PUBLISHER  for  October  14,  1961 
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jide”  pennitting  a  22-inch  for¬ 
mat. 

When  Warren  Brown  became 
sports  t-ditor  of  Marshall  Field 
Ill’s  new  Chicago  morning 
jowspaper,  yet  to  be  named  the 
Sun,  he  hired  Hackenberg  as 
sports  makeup  editor.  When 
Brown  letumed  to  the  Chicago 
Herald-Tribune  as  a  sports  col- 
amnist  in  1946,  Hackenberg  was 
named  sports  editor  of  the  Sun 
and  subsequently  took  charge  of 
the  Sun-Times  sports  depart¬ 
ment.  When  Gene  Kessler  re¬ 
tired  as  sports  columnist,  Hack¬ 
enberg  took  over  as  a  columnist 
along  with  his  duties  as  sports 
editor. 

“For  a  guy  who  liked  to 
write,  I  hnaliy  got  to  columning 
through  a  lot  of  makup,”  ob¬ 
served  Hackenberg. 

• 

James  Bray,  67, 
D.C.  Publisher 

Washington 
James  L.  Bray,  67,  retired 
vicepresident  of  the  Kiplinger 
Washington  Editors,  died  of  a 
heart  attack  at  his  farm  in 
Amissville,  Va.,  Oct.  4. 

A  graduate  in  finance  and 
conunerce  from  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  he  came  to  Washington 
in  1920  as  treasurer  of  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Press  Association, 
which  was  founded  by  David 
Lawrence.  When  Mr.  Lawrence 
started  the  U.  S.  Daily,  Mr. 
Bray  became  its  treasurer. 
Later  he  held  the  post  of  pub¬ 
lisher  of  U.  S.  News,  now  part 
of  V.  S.  News  and  World  Re¬ 
port. 

In  1939,  Mr.  Bray  bought 
Pathfinder  Magazine,  which  he 
published  for  four  years.  He 
then  moved  to  New  York  where 
for  two  years  he  was  manager 
of  the  Institute  of  Public  Rela¬ 
tions.  In  1944  he  returned  to 
Washington  to  become  president 
and  owner  of  Standard  Press. 
He  retired  from  the  organiza¬ 
tion  in  1959. 

Mr.  Bray  was  first  associated 
with  the  Kiplinger  organization 
in  1946  when  he  joined  Chang¬ 
ing  Times  magazine  as  busi¬ 
ness  manager.  He  was  named 
director  of  sales  for  Changing 
Times  and  the  Kiplinger  Wash¬ 
ington  Letter.  Mr.  Bray  held 
various  executive  positions  with 
the  Kiplinger  organization  until 
he  retired  as  vicepresident  in 
1957. 

*  *  * 

Hammett  A.  Cecil  Sr.,  71, 
general  manager.  High  Point 
(N.  C.)  Enterprise  for  33 
years,  and  publisher  of  the 
ThomasviUe  (N.  C.)  Tribune 
from  1940  until  195^  when  it 
was  sold  to  the  ThomasviUe 
Times;  Sept.  30. 


Robert  Smith,  68, 
W.  Va.  Publisher 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 
Robert  L.  Smith  Sr.,  68,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the 
Charleston  Gazette,  died  unex¬ 
pectedly  Oct.  6  while  on  a  busi¬ 
ness  trip  in  New  York. 

Death  which  occurred  at  7:30 
p.m.  while  he  and  his  wife  were 
dining  at  the  New  York  Athletic 
Club,  was  attributed  to  a  heart 
attack. 

Mr.  Smith,  also  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Newspaper  Agency 
Corporation,  was  in  New  York 
attending  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Hennepin  Pa¬ 
per  Mill  Company.  He  and  Mrs. 
Smith  had  planned  to  fly  to 
Little  Falls,  Minn.,  with  other 
board  members  over  the  week¬ 
end  to  inspect  the  company 
plant  there. 

Mr.  Smith’s  entire  journalism 
career  of  58  years  was  spent 
with  the  Gazette.  His  first  job 
at  the  age  of  10  was  as  an 
errand  boy  for  the  late  Sen. 
William  E.  Chilton. 

Mr.  Smith  rose  to  circulation 
manager,  then  advertising  man¬ 
ager  before  he  was  24.  He  was 
named  business  manager,  then 
general  manager  in  the  mid- 
1920’s,  and  at  the  same  time, 
became  a  stockholder  in  the 
Daily  Gazette  Company  and  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors. 

In  1950,  following  the  death 
of  W.  E.  Chilton  Jr.,  president, 
publisher  and  managing  editor, 
Mr.  Smith  was  elected  president 
of  the  Daily  Gazette  Company 
and  publisher  of  the  newspaper. 
He  held  both  positions  until  his 
death. 

When  the  Gazette  and  the 
Charleston  Daily  Mail  formed  a 
business  consolidation  through 
the  organization  of  Newspaper 
Agency  Corporation  in  January, 
1958,  Mr.  Smith  was  nam^ 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
third  corporation. 

Mr.  Smith  was  a  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  an  active 
member  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
and  for  several  years  president 
of  the  West  Virginia  Publisher’s 
Association. 

Survivors  include  his  widow, 
a  daughter  and  two  sons. 

m  *  * 

William  Zukerman,  76,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Jewish  Newsletter, 
a  bi-weekly;  Oct.  4.  He  founded 
the  newsletter  in  New  York  in 
1948,  and  until  1952  he  served 
as  New  York  correspondent  for 
the  London  Jewish  Chronicle. 


W.  A.  Underhill 
Of  Corning  Dies 

Corning,  N.  Y. 
William  Allen  Underhill,  73, 
publisher  of  the  Coming  Leader, 
for  many  years,  died  Oct.  5 
after  putting  in  his  usual  day 
at  the  office.  He  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  a  tour  of  Europe. 

The  Greater  Coming  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce  cited  him 
last  year  as  “one  of  the  most 
distinguished  citizens  of  our 
area.” 

His  father,  E.  S.  Underhill,  a 
Democrat,  was  a  member  of 
Congress  from  1911  to  1915,  but 
Mr.  Underhill  was  active  in  the 
Republican  Party,  serving  as 
delegate  to  four  presidential 
nominating  conventions.  He  was 
in  the  Navy  in  World  War  1. 

Mr.  Underhill  began  working 
for  the  Leader,  his  father’s 
newspaper,  after  graduating 
from  Yale  in  1910.  He  took  over 
active  direction  of  it  in  1929. 

Mr.  Underhill  never  married. 

A  nephew,  Edwin  S.  Underhill, 
is  executive  vicepresident  of 
Coming  Leader,  Inc.  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  newspaper. 

«  *  * 

Tom  Howard  Dies; 

Took  Snyder  Pic 

Chicago 

Thomas  J.  Howard,  68,  who 
became  nationally  known  for  his 
exclusive  picture  of  Ruth  Snyder 
in  the  electric  chair  at  Sing  Sing 
prison  in  1928,  died  here  Oct.  8 
of  a  heart  ailment.  He  was  the 
retired  chief  photographer  of 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

A  veteran  of  41  years  in 
newspaper  work,  Mr.  Howard’s 
career  covered  a  wide  variety  of 
news  photo  assignments,  start¬ 
ing  with  the  Chicago  Tribune  in 
1919.  He  was  working  for  the 
Tribune  when  he  was  loaned  to 
its  sister  paper,  the  New  York 
News,  to  try  for  the  picture  of 
Ruth  Snyder,  convicted  husband- 
killer,  in  the  electric  chair. 

• 

Joseph  Knowland,  59, 
Oakland  Tribune  Exee 

Oakland,  Calif. 

Joseph  Russell  Knowland,  59, 
assistant  publisher  and  general 
manager  of  the  Oakland  Trib¬ 
une,  died  Oct.  7  of  a  heart  at¬ 
tack. 

He  was  the  brother  of  former 
Sen.  William  Knowland  and  the 
son  of  Tribune  Publisher  Joseph 
Knowland. 

*  *  « 

Fred  E.  Hartwig,  79,  former 
editor  and  publisher,  Hammond 
(Wis.)  News;  Sept.  3. 


India’s  Press 
Control  Law 
Ruled  Invalid 

New  Delhi 
India’s  supreme  court  has 
mled  that  an  act  empower¬ 
ing  the  government  to  fix  the 
price  and  number  of  pages  of 
newspapers  was  unconstitu¬ 
tional. 

The  decision  said  an  order 
promulgated  under  the  act 
sought  to  restrain  the  volume 
of  newspaper  circulation. 

“The  citizen  is  entitled  to 
propagate  his  views  and  reach 
any  class  and  number  of  readers 
as  he  chooses,”  subject  to  civil 
rights  safeguards,  the  court 
said.  Both  the  act  and  the  order 
were  declared  invalid. 

The  act  was  designed  to  keep 
big  newspapers  from  economic¬ 
ally  overpowering  small  ones. 
The  order  required  newspaper 
prices  to  rise  as  the  number  of 
pages  increased.  The  newsprint 
shortage  is  also  an  inhibiting 
factor  on  the  size  of  Indian 
newspapers. 

The  order  said  newspapers 
selling  for  the  equivalent  of 
3%  U.S.  cents,  the  price  of  many 
big  city  papers,  cannot  publish 
more  than  a  total  of  64  pages 
a  week.  A  paper  selling  for  the 
equivalent  of  2H  U.S.  cents 
was  limited  to  a  40-page  total 
in  a  week. 

The  order  had  never  come  into 
force  because  of  the  court  case. 
The  regulatory  schedule  became 
effective  last  Dec.  12. 

The  court  also  said  freedom 
of  expression  was  violated  by 
the  portion  of  the  act  which 
sought  to  regulate  the  amount 
of  space  newspapers  devote  to 
advertisements.  It  would  specify 
a  percentage  of  space  devoted 
to  news,  to  opinions  and  to 
advertisements. 

Such  provision  would  create  a 
“vicious  circle  which  would 
ultimately  end  in  closure  of  the 
newspaper,”  the  court  said. 

The  test  case  was  brought  by 
SaJcal  of  Poona,  a  Marathi- 
langruage  newspaper. 

Elxpand  Sunday  Section 

Milwaukee 
With  advent  of  the  fall  sea¬ 
son,  an  enlarged  Sunday  screen, 
radio  and  television  section  of 
40  pages  has  been  introduced  by 
the  Milwaukee  Journal.  Featur¬ 
ing  an  eight-page  center  unit 
with  complete  listings  of  all  19 
stations  heard  in  Wisconsin,  the 
“new  look”  section  was  launched 
Sept.  17. 
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Convict  2  In 
Crossword 
Puzzle  Fix 

Detroit 

A  United  States  District  Court 
jury  convicted  two  Detroit-area 
men  of  conspiracy  and  fraud 
for  cheatinja:  in  newspaper  cross¬ 
word  puzzle  contests. 

The  men,  Harry  Balk,  34,  of 
Detroit,  and  Walter  R.  Johnston 
III,  35,  of  suburban  St.  Clair 
Shores,  were  part  of  a  nation¬ 
wide  ring:  that  defrauded  eight 
newspapers  of  an  estimated 
$45,000  by  using  advance 
answers  to  win  puzzle  prizes. 

A  jury  of  six  men  and  six 
women  deliberated  four  hours 
before  returning  the  verdict. 

Balk  was  charged  with  con¬ 
spiracy  and  using  telegraph 
wires  to  defraud  and  faces  a 
maximum  sentence  of  10  years 
and  an  $11,000  fine. 

Johnston  was  convicted  of  the 
same  charges  plus  an  additional 
charge  of  using  the  mails  to 
defraud.  He  faces  a  15-year  jail 
term  and  $12,000  in  fines. 

Charges  against  Johnston’s 
wife,  Ann,  were  dismissed  for 
lack  of  evidence.  Two  Canadian 
men  charged  with  Balk  and 
Johnston  could  not  be  extradited 
for  trial  in  this  country. 

Make  Newspaper 

The  Canadians,  using  the 
name  of  a  fake  bank  and  a  fake 
newspaper,  received  the  puzzles 
and  answers  from  Superior 
Features  and  General  Features, 
both  of  New  York. 

Balk  and  Johnston  arranged 
for  people  around  the  country 
to  enter  the  contests  with  the 
answers  supplied  in  advance. 

The  two  men  were  specifically 
charged  with  plots  against  the 
Portland  Oregonian  and  Chi¬ 
cago’s  American. 

The  other  papers  involved  in 
the  fraud  were  the  Portland 
Oregon  Journal,  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Patriot,  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin,  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Sentinel,  and  Syramise 
(N.  Y.)  Herald. 

The  ring  was  broken  up  in 
1959  when  it  became  obvious 
that  someone  was  cheating  to 
win  the  Portland  contests. 

• 

Personnel  Director 

Hagerstown,  Md. 
J.  Wayne  Powell,  formerly 
state  editor  for  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser,  has  been 
named  personnel  director  and 
promotion  manager  of  the 
Herald-Mail  Company  here.  He 
is  a  U.  of  Alabama  graduate. 


GRAND  TROPHY  of  the  first  pho¬ 
tojournalism  division  in  competi¬ 
tion  of  the  Photographic  Society 
of  America  is  handed  to  Leonard 
Victor,  left,  writer-photographer  of 
the  Long  Island  Press,  by  Alfred 
C.  Schwartz,  awards  chairman.  The 
winning  entry  showed  a  mother 
with  her  deaf  and  blind  son. 


2  Canadian  Provinces 
Get  Wirepix  Service 

Toronto 

News  pictures  started  to  move 
across  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta  Oct.  1,  the  first  regular 
wirephoto  transmission  to  these 
provinces. 

The  eight-hour-daily  flow  of 
pictures  is  an  extension  of  the 
Canadian  Press  wirephoto  net¬ 
work  west  from  Winnipeg. 

Service  to  Winnipeg  started 
May  1,  when  the  CP  network 
was  extended  outside  Ontario 
and  Quebec  on  a  regular  basis. 

New  cities  on  the  network 
Oct.  1  are  Moose  Jaw,  Calgary 
and  Edmonton. 

CP  wirephoto  now  provides 
network  service  to  36  daily 
newspapers  and  six  television 
stations  in  five  provinces. 

The  wire  carries  CP’s  Can¬ 
adian  pictures  and  Associated 
Press  photos  from  United  States 
and  the  world. 

Reuter<4  Scores  With 
Chen  Yi  Interview 

Peiping 

Walton  A.  Cole,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Reuters,  had  an  informal 
three-hour  discussion  with  Mar¬ 
shal  Chen  Yi,  Chinese  foreign 
minister,  this  week. 

Out  of  the  discussion  came 
Marshal  Chen’s  statement  that 
China  was  willing  to  have  talks 
with  the  United  States  at  a 
foreign  ministers  level  as  a  step 
toward  easing  tension  between 
the  two  countries. 

Mr.  Cole  was  visiting  China 
during  an  around-the-world  tour. 


APME  to  Hear 
Robert  Kennedy 

Attorney  General  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  will  discuss  the  first 
year  of  President  Kennedy’s  ad¬ 
ministration  at  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Association, 
in  Dallas,  Nov.  14-18.  He  will 
speak  at  the  luncheon  Nov.  15. 

The  convention  also  will  fea¬ 
ture  a  panel  on  “Newspaper  Re¬ 
sponsibility  in  National  Crisis.’’ 
Paidicipants  include  Arthur  Syl¬ 
vester,  -\ssistant  Secretary  of 
Defense;  Felix  McKnight,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors;  and  Clark 
Mollenhoff,  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Cowles  publica¬ 
tions.  A  representative  of  the 
State  Department  also  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  participate. 

Convention  speakers  also  in¬ 
clude  Governor  Luis  Munoz 
Marin  of  Puerto  Rico  and  AP 
foreign  experts  on  “Crisis  in 
Latin  America’’;  Mrs.  Vi  Mur¬ 
phy,  Colorado  reporter  w’ho 
ser\'ed  a  jail  term  for  contempt 
of  court  after  she  refused  to  re¬ 
veal  a  news  source;  Paul  Ash¬ 
ley  of  Seattle,  a  libel  lawyer; 
and  Business  News  Columnist 
Sylvia  Porter. 

• 

Jersey  Publishers 
Dine  With  President 

Washington 

Executives  from  19  New  Jer¬ 
sey  new’spapers  were  the  guests 
of  President  Kennedy  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  of  a  series  of  luncheons  at 
the  White  House  this  week.  The 
publishers  said  a  wide  range  of 
topics  were  discussed  from  for¬ 
eign  affairs  to  social  security 
and  the  President  again  stressed 
the  need  for  fallout  shelters. 

The  publishers  commented  on 
the  “sharp  wit’’  of  the  President 
and  hovr  “fantastically  well  in¬ 
formed  he  w'as  on  every  sub¬ 
ject  broached.’’  One  publisher 
told  reporters  that  he  was  a  Re¬ 
publican  but  he  thought  the 
President  had  “gained  a  vote  or 
two  and  if  more  people  could 
hear  him  he’d  gain  more  votes.’’ 
• 

Maj.  General  Dotlge 
New  Army  Info  Chief 

Washington 

Major  General  Charles  Gran¬ 
ville  Dodge,  assistant  chief  of 
staff  for  Reserve  Components, 
U.  S.  Army,  has  succeeded  Ma¬ 
jor  General  William  W.  Quinn 
as  Army  Chief  of  Information. 

General  Quinn  has  been  named 
deputy  director  of  the  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency. 

General  Dodge’s  career  has 
included  service  as  liaison  with 
the  Congress. 
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Insurance  Info  Institute 
Starts  A(1  Campaign 

An  unusual  12-pag(  center 
fold  advertisement  in  this  issue 
of  Editor  &  Piirlisheu  spear¬ 
heads  a  campaign  by  the  Insur¬ 
ance  Information  Institute  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
nation’s  editors  the  news-\vorthi- 
ness  of  stories  about  property 
and  casualty  insurance. 

The  same  pre-printed,  offset 
insert  wdll  appear  in  the  .1  meri- 
can  Press  later  this  month  and 
in  the  National  Publisher  next 
month. 

T.  N.  Palmer  &  Company  Inc. 
of  New  York,  advertising  agency 
for  the  I.I.L,  emphasized  that  the 
ad,  plus  related  direct  mail  and 
publicity  material  being  .sent  to 
editors,  represents — so  far  as 
known  —  an  unprecedented 
approach  to  editors. 

The  Institute,  formed  a  year 
ago,  is  a  public  information  and 
education  agency  for  property 
and  casualty  insurance  and  is 
supported  by  more  than  300 
capital  stock  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  through  eight  industry 
organizations. 


Cliicago  Sun-Times 
Runs  Survival  Info 

Chicago 

A  comprehensive  report  on 
how  Chicagoans  and  suburban¬ 
ites  can  prepare  to  sur\dve  in 
event  of  nuclear  war  and  the 
dropping  of  bombs  on  the  Chi¬ 
cago  area  appeared  in  a  six- 
page  section  of  the  Chicago 
Stinday  Sun-Times  for  Oct.  8. 

Included  with  the  report  was 
a  copy  of  the  official  government 
booklet,  “The  Family  Fallout 
Shelter,”  which  was  distributed 
with  the  Sunday  paper.  This 
represented  the  first  time  that 
a  newspaper’s  newsstand  and 
home-delivery  distribution  ma¬ 
chinery  has  been  utilized  to  cir¬ 
culate  a  government  pamphlet 
dealing  with  the  vital  subject  of 
constructing  basement  and  out¬ 
door  fallout  shelters. 

“This  is  a  key  document 
which  should  be  of  interest  to 
every  American,”  stated  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  in  a  letter  to  Mar¬ 
shall  Field  Jr.,  Sun-Times  pub¬ 
lisher.  “I  hope  that  every  reader 
of  the  Sun-Times  will  take  the 
time  to  carefully  read  this  docu¬ 
ment  and  to  he^  its  advice.” 

The  Sun-Times  paid  the  ship¬ 
ping  costs  of  the  700,000  book¬ 
lets  and  absorbed  the  stuffing 
costs  involved. 

To  supplement  the  booklet, 
Larry  Fanning,  S-T  executive 
editor,  assigned  a  team  of  re¬ 
porters  to  dig  out  the  facts  on 
civil  defense  problems  as  they 
relate  specifically  to  Chicago  and 
suburbs.  Six  pages  of  text, 
charts  and  pictures  resulted. 
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Inland  Parley 
Aims  to  Answer 
Many  Problems 


A  prf)jrram  aimed  at  problems 


Arbitrator  Holds  Bureau  Cl.ange  Outslandins  Mau 

liOtTisviLLE,  Ky.  Fort  Lai'derdale,  Fla. 

T’oaarfluT  OUT  Charles  A.  Welsh  Jr.,  chief  J.  Milton  Kelly,  managing 

1  arOy  riring  of  bureau  for  the  Associated  editor  of  the  Fort  Lauderdale 

Press  in  Kentucky,  has  been  News  since  April,  1960,  was  a 
Qg  Arbitrator  I.  Robert  Feinl^rg  transferred  to  headquarters  in  recipient  of  an  “Outstanding 

upheld  the  discharge  of  a  night  New  York.  He  will  be  succeeded  Young  Man  of  the  Year”  award 
Chicago  man  at  the  Perth  Amboy  jjy  John  D.  Simms,  former  cor-  of  the  Greater  Fort  Lauderdale 

(N.  J.)  Seu's  on  the  grounds  resnondent  at  Tamna.  Fla.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


in  all  departments  of  newspaper  habitual  tardiness.  The  North 
management  has  lieen  announced  ^ew  Jersey  Newspaper  Guild 


grounds  respondent  at  Tampa,  Fla.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


for  the  Oct.  15-17  meeting  of  contended  this  was  not  “just 

the  Inland  Daily  Press  Asso-  sufficient  cause  under  the 


ciation  here  at  the  Drake  hotel. 
One  highlight  will  be  an 


and  sufficient  cause”  under  the 
contract. 

The  company  argued  that 


analysis  by  a  panel  of  Inland  ‘‘"l 

publishers  of  the  reasons  for  a  23,  1961,  the  employe 

typical  daily’s  low  profit  mar-  "^^s  late  12  times  despite  re- 
■  peatecl  warnings  from  the  ex- 


classffred  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


Luncheon  speakers  will  be 


ecutive  editor. 


Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  editor  of  P^int^  out  that  the  editor  had 
the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune,  and  ^oosulted  with  the  union  s  griev- 


Dr.  Charles  A.  Lundquist  of  the  committee  on  several  occa- 

National  Space  Flight  Center  at  regarding  tardiness  of  em- 


A^^OU^’CEME^TS 

ISetcspaper  Brokers 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binahamton.  N.  Y. 
E:stabliBhed  1914.  Newipapart 


Huntsville,  Alabama.  _  - -  -  • 

other  panels  on  the  program  jSirS'Vhe  fflStSt'Sf  ’JSt'f.S”'  **  'S'-a,;; 

announced  by  R.  H.  Blacklld^,  had  .  si!,'  fJSSS,,  emit.  Bnn,n.,.  Dr,,  An.h.in,.  cut. _ 

publisher  of  the  Aofcowio  (Ind.)  tbe  grie\ ant  had  receive  eitner  -  _  .  _  vvkly  (full  olant  except 

Tribune,  are:  written  warnings.  I  IT’S  not  the  b^r^ning  suburban  area  ot 

■ur  TK<s  crrickvsinf  wsic  cpKfkriiilpH  buyi  the  newspaper  its  _the  pei^n  lartncr  •at...  nMrin  nub.  WILA 


announ<'j:ments 

ISetcspapers  For  Sale 

WESTERN  DAILY 

Isolatefl  county  seat,  sound  town: 


ployes  in  general  and  with  spe-  ,  bought  and  sold  without  publicity.  ,  financially  qualified 


publisher.  Give  references.  Joseph  A. 
Snyder.  Newspaiier  Broker.  2234  East 
Komneya  Dr..  Anaheim,  Calif. 


Tribune  are*  veroai  or  written  warnings.  i  it'S  not  the  down  payment 

XT  *  The  D’TifkVinit  Wit**  seheduled  buys  the  newspaper  it  s  the  p< 

New  processes  in  newspaper  ,  ^  o  o  ability  of  the  buyer, 

production  by  A1  Rosene,  St.  work  from  o  r.M.  to  3:3U  is  why  we  insiet  on  personal  c« 
Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press  and  thorough  Thursday  feighner  AGENCY 


_  —  -  7- —  Tu;.  uo.  Calif.  Idong  eei.,  needs  pub.  wiin 

ulity  and  ability  of  drive,  sales  know-how.  With  fresh  ap- 

is  why  we  insist  on  personal  (xmtact  ^roach.  vol.  increase  inevitable.  Don  c. 


jdatchan.  The  Krause  Co.,  13U  Main  St.. 


Dispatch,  and  John  B.  Lux, 
Joliet  (Ill.)  Herald-News. 

Problems  of  switching  to  off¬ 
set  production  by  John  Thistle- 


nights.  While  he  only  recalled  p.o.  Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant.  Michigan  cos  Aitoe.  t/aiii.  _ _ 

lieing  late  on  three  occasions,  .^nr.vM'risi  iMPnRMATinN  «JNLY  lio.ooo  Naw  NEEDED  to  buy 

A  ..Kif confidential  INTORMA-HON  .noney-making,  last-growing  weekly  in 
the  Arbitrator  noted  in  his  y  Newspaper  Propertiee  northern  New  England  grossing  over 

...oc  fAc.i.  W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura,  Calif.  nnn  WntA  u... 


opinion  that  there  was  testi-  w.  H.  Glover  Co. 


435,000.  Write  box  437,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


thwaitp  O.i.'/oMRrts  Hal  iVnr-M  hiony  to  the  effect  that  on  nine  SALES-PURCHASES-FINANCING  _ 

R/uw...  w:ii:..».e  1  „  or  ten  other  occasions  he  was  handled  ^‘^h  discretion.  Publishen  .  kANSAS  (XIUNTY  .seat  exclusive 


Roger  Williams,  Greenville  otner  wcasions  ne 

(Mich.)  News,  and  George  Tat-  one-half  hour  late  in  re¬ 

man,  Connersrille  (Ind.)  News-  Porting  for  work. 

Examiner.  * 

Medical  news  problems,  with  Beilllilipton  Banner 
Jim  Reed,  communications  direc-  Survives  Fire  Damage 
tor  of  the  American  Medical  As-  Rpvmivctov 

sociation;  Dolph  Simons  Jr.  as-  .  ,  Bennington, 

sociate  publisher  of  the  Law- 

renre  (Kas.)  Journal  -  World,  he  ttvo-story  frame  bu.ld.n, 


Bennington,  Vt. 


Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro.  N.  C. 

NEWSPAPER  SALES-PURCHASES 
All  negotiations  in  strict  confidence. 
No  public  listings 


wkly.  $65M  plus  inventory ;  29V.  cash 
down.  M.  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  38,  Norton. 
Kansas. 

SOUTHWEST  Siail-WEEKLY,  Chart 


D  I  X  I  E  N  E  W  S  P  APE  R  S  Area  10.  UnopiKiaed  in  county.  City 
P.O.  Box  579,  Gadsden.  Alabama  4.300  jiop.  Gross  nearly  63M  ;  price 

- .  .  .....  .  '  7.5M.  29''{  down.  bal.  15  yrs.  Dean 

W'E  KNOW  CALIF.  .AND  ARIZONA  ydlers,  Arizona  Newspaiier  Proiierties. 
newspaiiers— and  they  know  iia!  If  E.  Main.  Mesa.  Ariz.,  affiliated 

you  want  to  buy  a  California  or  Arizona  .  Cummins  Trust.  Ph.  WO  4-1093. 


A  general  alarm  fire  swept  '  newspaiier  proiierty,  let  US  show  you 
«  4-  how  our  jiersonal  service  operates. 


the  two-story  frame  building  of 


and  Edward  Lindsay,  editor  of  the  Benninpton  Banner  the 
the  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  and  "ight  of  Oct.  10,  destroying  the 


GABBERT  &  HANC4>CK 
37(9-B  Arlington  Avenue 
Riverside  California 


editorial  room,  business  office  newspaper  appraisals  lor  all 
and  three  of  five  linecasting  4o^'^“’ii„J^triT.rPan^a*  cay\ 

machines.  ^ - - L - 

The  Oct.  11  edition  was  .  "America's  No.  1  Newspaiier  Broker" 
orinted  in  the  olant  of  the  Kalamazoo  3.  Mich.  Phone  FI  2-6922. 


4  Professionals  Join  The  Oct.  ll  edition  was  !  ..America's  No.^’l^  New8pai*r  Broker" 

Nebraska  J-Facnltv  printed  in  the  plant  of  the  Kalamazoo  3.  Mich.  Phone  FI  2-6922. 

Tiiurnixi  VoK,.  f'^^tsfield  (MaSS.)  Derfcs/( ire  "Li44,e,V'^oke7.0re.  Wash.  Idaho 
^INUUL.N,  INeor.  f;(igle,  35  miles  from  Benning-  Sound  Newspaiier  Proi«rties 

Four  men  With  extensive  pro-  ^on  The  58-year-old  Banner  p  o  "l^x^Vcl  Oregon 

f^ional  experience  in  news  and  ^o^^^t  last  December  by  " 

^vertising  fields  wll  teach  at  Lawrence  K.  and  Donald  Miller  Newspapers  For  Sale 

1  Nebraska  Eagle.  The  Banner’s  old  wESTsatN  wiaiKLiES  and  daiue> 

hchool  of  Journalism  this  fall.  „  j  ;  everywhere.  JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSO- 

They  are-  Allan  Marshall  ana  a  new  onset  press  in  i  cj^^tes.  SoUm  600-607  .  6881  Holly- 

„  1-4  t  Allan  .viarsnail,  stalled  the  aay  before  the  fire  wood  Blvd.,  Los  Angelee  27,  California 

novelist,  formerly  an  editor  of  escaped  damage.  A  temporary  :  —  miTNTY'sF:AT  “ 

ewsweek  magazine  and  chair-  editorial  and  business  office  was  WESTERN  WEEKLY 

ment  ”  R  journalism  depart-  opened  a  block  and  a  half  from  gooj,  isolated  farm  town.  Obviour 

inent  at  Butler  University —  damaged  plant.  signs  of  certain  growth.  Ebctremeiy  gooo 


License<l  Broker-Ore.  Wash.  Idaho 
Sound  Newspaiier  Proiierties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.O.  Box  5C9,  Roseburg.  Oregon 

Newspapers  Fin  Sale 


Newsweek  magazine  and  chair-  i  a  u  -  exclusive  county  seat 

cn  iiidKaz.iiic  <tiiu  (.iiair  editorial  and  busmess  office  was  WPtlTPPM  WPPkl  Y 

ment  ”  R  journalism  depart-  opened  a  block  and  a  half  from  gooj,  isolated  farm  town.  Obviour 

inent  at  Butler  University —  damaged  plant.  signs  of  certain  growth.  Ebctremeiy  gooo 

international  journalism  and  equipment.  $4U.C00  down  require*!,  .-end 

_ _  •  I  financial  references.  2234  Blast  Romneya 

ra^azine  writing.  nr#»fynn  Wp^klv  '  Anaheim.  Calif. 

Robert  Rogue,  former  adver-  "regon  Weekly - - 

tising  mana^r  of  the  Fremont  Becomes  Daily 

Guide  and  Tribune  and  now  pub-  Eugene,  Ore.  ^  Publisher. 

Usher  of  a  weekly — advertising.  The  Emerald  Empire  News,  old  established  newspaper  Ii. 

Gilbert  Savery,  news  editor  which  began  weekly  publication  exclusive  daily  fieW.  Chart  Area  4 
of  the  Lincoln  Journal — report-  last  May  12,  will  start  daily  pub-  01*200.600  in  rapfdfy  exi»nd!ng 

ing.  lication  ( .Monday  through  Fri-  jl'Shly  industrial  area.  New  multi-ma 

12„:4U  t»i  1  1  j  ^  J  V  /-V  4  <40  1*0“  <lollar  shopping  center.  Unlimited 

Keith  Blackledge,  former  day)  on  Oct.  23.  potential.  Owner  retiring.  Box  487 


international  journalism  and  ^ 

magazine  writing.  ^  xr;  1  1 

Robert  Rogue,  former  adver-  Dregon  Weekh 
tising  manager  of  the  Fremont  Becomes  Daily 
Guide  and  Tribune  and  now  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  weekly — advertising.  The  Emerald  E 


lication  (Monday  through  Fri- 


T>i  1  1  J  .e  J  V  i-k  <•.  rto  ooiiar  sooppiniT  cenier.  uniiniii«n 

Keith  Bl&ckled^e,  lormer  day)  on  Oct.  23.  potential.  Owner  retiring.  Box  437 

managing  editor  of  the  North  Editors  said  public  acceptance  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Platte  Telegraph-Bulletin  and  of  the  offset  tabloid  morning  pa-  ,  pnim-rv  nfrraVkI  wpFgi  v 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  per  prompted  the  step-up  in  pro-  in  are^  GroeTmM.  net 

Miami  (Fla.)  Herald — reporting  duction.  Present  circulation  was  lisM,  price  tsz.auo  with  si4M  cash 

an/l  _  4  J  n  -nn  down.  bal.  10  years  M.  R.  Krehbiel. 

and  photojournalism.  reported  as  7,o00.  Box  ss,  Morton,  Kansas. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  October  14,  1961 


CLASSIFIED 
Advertising  Rates 

Um  lafM  lACH  CONSICUTIVI 

laserWea 

SITUATIONS  WANTIO  (Payable  «iU 
srstr)  4  tiaiti  U  55c  btr  line  cacb  . 
HMsrtwa;  3  tiati  •  70c;  2  •  80c. 

1  •  95c.  U6  25c  far  Bax  Servict. 

J08  APftICANTS  SMy  have  a  Mbbly 
el  brmtei  eeieioyeieet  application  farau 
py  iiaomp  lelf-eOPreiseo  8c  sUapae 
earalope  tp  EAP  ClaniSeP  OepsrtaeaL 

AU.  OTHIR  CLASSinCATIONSi 
4  tiaei  •  $1.00  par  Ima  each  intartaa; 

1  tiass  «  S1.1S;  2  tiaaa  9  $1.30:  1 
tiaa  a  $1.45  par  line.  3  line  ainiasa. 
/UP  5(lc  ttr  Box  Strrica. 

•  1.00  OgRVICg  CHAReg  FOR  AIRMAIL 

DISPLAT-CLASSINID,  $2.00  par  apple 
line,  $28.(X)  par  celuan  ineb.  Miniaua 
iboca  ana  ineb. 

OCADLINI  FOR  CLASSINtD  AO- 
VtRTISINO,  Wadaoidoy,  4  p.ai. 
Coobt  36  ubiti  par  line,  no  abbraviatHina 
(■•4  1  line  tor  boa  inforaation.)  Bor 
boMan'  iPantitiai  haM  in  strict  cat- 
IPanca.  Rcbliai  aailai  Pally.  EPitar  4 
PabiMbtr  rastrvai  tba  ripbt  to  apit  all 
ctpy. 

j  Contract  Rates  arailable  upon  inquiry. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
•so  Third  Ava..  N.  Y.  22.  N.  Y. 
PhoR*  PLoia  2*7050 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Publishers'  Representatives 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  MAIMINERY  and  SUIMM  IES 


Press  Rttom 


PRESSES 


Press  Room 


GOSS  DEK-A-TUBE 
M — 8  yean  old — A.C.  Stereo. 


,  DITPLEX  t-pase.  standard  tubular 
I  deck.  2  to  1  model,  long  side  franMS, 


r-aiicr^OMlA  PAPPP^  i  I^T  Ol^  EXTRA  CAPACITY  and  PRESSES  'DUPLEX  4-page.  sUndard  -ubular 

CALIFORNIA  PAPERS  abdity  produM  for  you.  Both  consxim^  2  to  1  model,  long  side  frames, 

I  and  industrial  publications  handled  GOSS  DEK-A-TUBE 

Daily,  4000  circulation,  grossing  more  with  ease.  We  prove  productive  in  any  o  old— A  C  Stereo  I  DUPLEX  S-page  standard  lubular 

^rh«®®^nibmUn‘  ^ln‘'R^aV'^h“^rp^yr«46T  AvailabfTw-OO  days.  South  Carolina.  |  deck.  2  to  1  model,  long  side  frames, 

local  competition.  2»%  down.  ray  Avenue.  Milwaukee  11.  Wisconsin.  DUPLEX  TUBULARS  !  DUPLEX  16-page,  standard  tubular. 


Small  daily  in  tight  competitive  field, 
low  down. 


ray  Avenue,  Milwaukee  11,  Wisconsin. 

Press  Engineers 


Daily,  6000  circulation.  No  growth  in  , 

area.  Strong  publisher  with  $150,000  SPECIALIZING  IN  i  ®  UNIT  SCOTT  28-9/16 

needed.  KIIIWCPAPPP  PRP^<:P<^  Steel  Cylinder,  Roller  Bearing;  1  double 

V.,c  n  noJ'T  AKiV^A/ucDC  Folder;  A.C.  Drive;  Knoxville  Journal. 

ABC  circulation  rural  weekly,  grossing  WE  MOVE  AND  ERECT  ANYWHERE  Attractive  Terms. 

$100,000  plus.  760  Valley  Brook  Avenue 

Lyndhurst  New  Jersey  DUPLEX  METROPOUTAN  28-9/16' 

Several  controlled  circulation  papers,  Geneva  7-8744-47-49  .  nt  ifnita  ahH  PnlHera  • 


U  P  E  C  O 

SPECIALIZING  IN 
NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS  DUPLEX  16-page,  standard  tubular. 

20  and  24  Page  Presses  2-to-l  Models-  2  Jto  1  model,  stereo-mat  roller.  30  H.P. 
Twinned  A.C.  Complete  Stereo.  Will  AC.  drive. 

separate.  GOSS  2-units,  arch  type,  double  folder. 

3  UNIT  SCOTT  28-9/16'  2^'  End  Fed,  stereo-mat  roller,  60 

n-ii—  D _ : _ t  j _ VI.  ".P.  AC,  drive. 


Several  controlled  circulation  papers, 
arrossing  up  to  $660,000. 

Identity  of  these  papers  revealed  only 
after  we  have  tiositive  proof  of  active 
interest  and  financial  ability. 

VERNON  V.  PAINE,  BROKER, 

P.O.  Box  266,  Upland,  Calif. 

J.  Clifton  Toney,  salesman, 

P.O.  Box  369,  Fairfield,  Calif. 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

“Newspaper  Press  Erector” 

11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
POplar  6-0610  TRiangle  7-3871 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
^pert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
66-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6106 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 


DUPLEX  METROPOUTAN  28-9/16'  11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Vnlley,  Calif. 

Any  Combination  of  Units  and  Folders  ;  POplar  6-0610  TRiangle  7-3871 

21  total  Units,  6  Folders  with  Balloon  _ _  _ 

D“rn^S”^d  Sm?ol“'°laS“"^7s-  «  GOSS  PRESS  4-Deck  64-Page.  Control 
TlnalSnf^d  F^  or  on^hatrarturf  “"<>  foyers;  5-Unit  80-Pags 

lvanaSre*irt‘‘o'L‘s?  dim^to^MSicii  go:^r^^Av«iir.‘^"‘*Sotr 

Plant  Merger  of  St.  Louis  Post  Dis- 


SOUTHERN  DAILY  in  County  Seat  C( 

with  grood  earning  record.  $40,000.00  j  UOO  Ross  Ave. 
down,  easy  terms  on  balance.  Broker,  Dallas  2,  Texas 
Box  458,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher.  I 


THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
CO..  INC. 

Ross  Ave.  -  1316  Ashland  St. 

as  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 


■  ERECTING.  DISMANTLING, 

Newspapers  Wanted  TRUCKING.  REPAIRING. 

-  AND  PROCESSING 

WE  HAVE  $200,000  as  down  payment  Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 
for  immediate  purchase  of  your  county 

seat  daily  newspaper.  Write:  Box  271,  - 

Editor  A  Publisher.  ;  MAUHINFRY  nnH  SI  PPI.IKS 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 

Composing  Room 


patch  and  Globe  Democrat. 

3-UNIT  HOE  22%' 

End  Fed;  A.C.  Drive,  Located  Greens- 
burg.  Pa.  Available  at  once. 

3-UNIT  HOE  22%' 

Has  extra  Color  Cylinder ;  End  Feed  ; 
A.C.  Drive;  Located  Lebanon,  Fa. 

MODEL  E  DUPLEX 
FLATBED 


STEREOTYPE 


FINANCIALLY  QUALIFIED  EDITOR  ,  Composing  Room 

seeks  weekly  or  will  consider  substan-  |  .  ■  .  u  — 

tial  investment  leading  to  eventual  I  G-4  INTERTYPE  ^t23645.  4  MAGS. 


ownership.  Chart  Area  1.  Box  518 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Business  Opportunities 


^  "  Goss  Twin  Screw  Flat  Shavers  with 

G-4  INTERTYPE  4  MAGS.,  §*•«','  Flate  Hold  Down  Device;  extra 

Quadder,  4  additional  mags.,  13  fonts  *^nile;  A.U.  Motor. 


equipped  with  220  three  phase  motors, 
control  board,  folders,  28-6/16  inch 
cut-off.  2  Pony  Autoplatea  and  one 
t-ton  metal  pot  available.  Can  be  teen 
in  daily  operation  now.  Available 
ground  September  1962. 

St.  Jo.seph  News-Press  &  Gazette 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri 


NEW  COLE  QUARTERFOLDER 

PORTABLE  OR  STATIONARY, 
Adaptable  all  rotary  presses. 
EIGHTH-FOLDHHI  ATTACHMENT 
available.  Time  and  money-saver. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE 
WORKS,  INC. 

1637  West  Main,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma.  Call  CE  6-8841. 


6  to  36  pt.,  42  pt.  figs;  Hiehle  V-50  {  Wood  Jr.,  Autoplates  and  Automatics 
improved:  32x44  Babcock  Optimus  j  with  Vacuum  Backs,  A.C.  Motors. 


ACTIVE  OWNER  of  thirty-five  (36)  j  Publisl 
year-old  suburban  newspaper  and  off-  fomia. 

set  printing  plant,  grossing  over  $60,-  - 

000.00,  will  sell  half  interest  to  an  I 
editor,  business  manager,  advertising  ' 


flatbed  newspaper  press:  Rouse  miterer;  i  Wood  Standard  Autoshavers. 
Hammond  full  page  scorcher.  Ensign  i  w— ki_,- 

Publishing  Co.,  Corona  .iel  Mar,  Cali-  :  P^Register  Machine. 


with  Vacuum  Backs,  A.C.  Motors.  GOSS  COX-O-TYPE  PRESS  No.  816 

Wood  Standard  Autoshavers.  available  January  1.  $12,500  ^ 

^  r©ady-to-print  setup:  13>year  old  press. 

Wood  Pre-Register  Machine.  quarter  page  folder.  2  sets  Ink  rollsn 

Kemp  Goss  Metal  Furnaces  complete  for  4.  6  and  8  pages.  8  chases  11 H 


with  Controls:  8  and  10  ton  capacity,  pica  columns  (saves  ^  paper  costs). 


000.00,  will  sell  half  interest  to  an  I  L  &  B  HEAVY  DUTY  I  Jampol  Plate  Conveyor — 2S0'. 

editor,  business  manager,  advertiaing  NE3WSPAPE3R  TURTLsES  j«mTknl  RaimmI  PUt*  _ is' 

man,  public-relations  man  or  shop  i  are  in  use  all  over  the  Unite<l  States  ;^,w—  „  ...  ^ 

foreman  for  $10,000.00.  Terms  to  suit,  j  and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the  man  i  Wesel  Flat  Router  Like  New ;  D.C. 

Replies  in  confidence.  Need  ownership  ;  who  uses  them.”  $84.50  to  $97. .50.  I  Motor, 

to  develop.  Excellent  salary,  plus  profit  None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 

potential.  Fastest-growing  community  literature.  I  a 


in  state  of  Wisconsin.  Box  428,  ^itor 
A  Publisher. 


NEWSP.4PER  SERVICES 


L  &  B  SALES  COMPANY 
Box  660,  Elkin,  North  Carolina 
World's  Largest  Distributor  of 
Newspa|)er  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  835-1613 


Jampol  Plate  Conveyor-260'. 

T  II,  -  ji,.  ,1.-^  220-440  motor,  controls.  Gazette.  Rocky 

Jampol  Raised  Plate  Return— 16'.  Colorado. 

Wesel  Flat  Router  Lika  New ;  D.C. - - 

Motor.  #2  KELLY  AUTO.  CYLINDER  24x85 

.  complete  with  motor,  controls,  gas 
.  ;  dryer.  Must  sell  to  make  room  for  two 

"  I  new  presses.  Steuben  Printing  Com¬ 

pany,  Angola,  Indiana. 

COMPOSING  1  Stereotype 

Monotype  Material  Maker  complete  ;  ig  YOUR  BASE  SHOWING?  No  need 


PLUS  BUSINESS  IDEA  KIT  1 

Revenue  builders  for  weeklies  and  TYPE  &  PRESS  OF  ILLINOIS,  INC. 


small  dailies.  Complete  details  for  sell¬ 
ing  and  set-up,  samples.  $10  CWO. 
DOUG  VAN  VALKENBURGH  ! 
Box  I'll,  Latham,  New  York  i 

2$  YEARS’  of  national  syndication  ! 
brinim  yon  the  ixipular  “TV-Radio-  i 
logic"  Hollywood  television  column  for 
$1.00  per  week.  I 

mnVBRSAL  SYNDICATE  ! 
6274  Sunset  Blvd.,  Hollywood  28,  Calif.  I 


ROUSE  24  pt.  power  miter,  current  ’"'•th  Molds,  A.C.  Motor.  to  bump  zincs,  plastics  or  shellcaats 

m^el,  guaranteed  as  new.  A.  C.  motor.  Monotype  Type  Caster  complete  with  Duralumin  News- 

TVPir  a  ppircc  nv  tt  r  rxinto  ixir-  Molds  and  50  Matrix  Fonts. 

TYPE  &  PRESS  OF  ILoLINOIS,  INC.  finished  to  individual  requirement 

3812  N.  Ravenawood,  Chicago-13  PROOF  PRE^SSES  specifications.  Choice  of  permanent 


YOUR  OWN  EUROPEAN  !  *  o  /  n 

CORRESPONDENT  ' 

for  $20  a  week.  London-based  team  i  Auto  Plate  Machine 

with  U.S.  background.  Top  contacts  I 
Parliament  and  Palace.  Supplies  weekly  i 

1,000-word  sparkling  feature.  Try  usl  !  JOHN  0RIFF1THS  CO 
Box  1840,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


3312  N.  Ravenswood,  Chicago-13 

Press  Room 

GOSS 

6  Low  Construction  Units 
Reversible  Color  Unit 
2  Folders  cut-off 

A.C.  Motor  Drives 
Auto  Plate  Machine 


Vandercook  EJlectric  Powered  Models  anodized 


finished  to  individual  requirement 
specifications.  Choice  of  permanent 


22,  23,  326. 

Model  F  4/4  Intertype  Mixer,  No. 
15861 :  6  Molds,  Blower,  Quadder,  Saw, 
A.C,  Motor. 

MODEL  82  LINOTYPE 
2/90—1/72—2/34;  No.  52810;  Six 
Molds,  Electric  Pot,  Feeder;  A.  C. 
Motor. 

3  MODEL  81  UNOTYPES 
Electric  Pots.  A.C.  Motors. 


Newspaper  Printing 

WE  PRINT 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS 

CHURCH  PRESS 
674  WASHINGTON  AVENUE 
WEST  HAVEN.  OO 


JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Axe.  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


Publishers'  Representatives 


NEW  YORK  CITY  SERVICE  OFFICE  ,  S^s"'6-UN^‘'^^'‘^t7ff.  Paper 


viww,  memoer  ail  asBociauonB,  oners  -nll«  A  r* 

several  publi^ers  opimrtunity  for  ^ir  200  FEET  TRACKAGE,  tui 

manned  by  knowledgeable  personnel,  on  r"  r\\/i 

fee  basis.  Write:  Box  434,  E)ditor  A  OcLJKv^b  L-)AI 

Publisher.  Box  903 


MAILROOM 

BUNN  TYING  MACHINES 

JAMPOL  AUTOMA'nC  BUNDLE 

PUSHERS 

TELESCOPIC  BUNDLE  LOADERS 
BELT  CONVEYORS 

JAMPOL  TURNS  WITH 
HINGED  GATE 


6-GOSS  HEIADLINER  UNITS  23-9/16'  DrU  CUIII  IIAU 

cut-off.  Reels,  flying  pasters.  Krli  AHIIL IrlAn 

GOSS  6-UNITS  22%"  cut-off.  Paper  WlIWUlTinil 

DUP^X  S^ITS  224)^'  cut-off  paper  A^nriATF^ 

rolls  each  end.  A  C  dnve.  I  nOOUWin  I  LU 

200  FEET  TRACKAGE,  turn  tables  and  , 

paper  roiidoiliM  i^e  u^  under  press.  60  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  17 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD  _  .  _ 


I  GOING  OFFSET — ^Must  move  24-page 
\b  !  Goss  straightline  press  (or  use  as  16- 
I  page  with  additional  deck  for  spare 
parts  5000  per  hour)  plus  all  curved 
C?6nN.  !  ^uipment.  Make  us  an  offer.  Write: 

I  Bennington  Banner.  Bennington.  Vt. 


weight  and  moderately  priced.  Jack 
Moore.  560  Eastland  Road,  Berea.  Ohio. 

Jf' anted  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
TYPESETTING  MACHINES 
TELETYPESETTER  EQUIPMENT 
Ludlows— Elrods — Mat  Rollers 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 

I  INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

/For»nrr/y  Inland  Newspaper  Supply  Co.) 
1720  (Therry  St.  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 
'Tel. :  HArrison  1-5365 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPEai  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STmtEO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


24-PAGE  SINGLE  WIDTH.  Quarter 
fold.  Stereo  equipment.  Must  be  able 
to  stand  rigid  inspection.  Need  approxi¬ 
mately  July,  1962.  Box  537,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


Oxford  7-4590  !  Publisher. 
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•  HELP  WANTED 

A  national  guide  to  positions  in  publishing  and  related  fields. 


Circulation 


Cmcui-ATION  MANAGBK  for  New 
Enclanii  daily  over  8,000,  dominant  in 
sound  strowth  jwtential.  Must 
little  merchant,  motor  routea, 
rseord.  Excellent  opportunity  for  a 
(OOMr.  iiox  490,  Editor  &  Publiiher. 


CUtCUEATION  MAN,  experienced, 
with  ability  to  really  build  circulation, 
Bssded  for  combination.  Two  neighbor¬ 
ing  small  dailies — one  morning — one 
sftsmoun.  No  overlap  in  circulation. 
Only  newspapers  in  two  counties  in- 
nlved.  Both  five-day  operations. 
Southerner  preferred.  Box  474,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


Editorial 


Editorial 


STRUGGUNG  WEEKLY  in  booming  1 
Santa  Clara  county  needs  alert,  capable,  | 
going-somewhere  display  manager  to  j 
push  its  dreams  into  reality.  Financial  ! 
backing  assured.  Contact  with  your  full  ! 
takeout  WORLD  NEWSPAPERS.  126  | 
Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco  4,  Calif.,  , 
att'n:  Fern  Hayes.  I 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  Ledger- 
Gssstte,  Lancaster.  California;  7,000 
tTS-day  daily  and  22,000  weekly.  Write 
W,  J.  Valentine,  Box  711.  | 

Classified  Advertising  | 

CLASSIFIED  ADVTG.  MANAGER  for  | 
medium  daily.  Chart  Area  12.  Must  be  i 
imaginative,  aggressive.  Good  salary,  ! 
bonus.  Airmail  complete  resume,  ex-  i 
pseted  salary  to  Box  445.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

GLASSUTED  MANAGER  to  build  ad 
count  of  alert.  10-16,000  daily  serving 
siieable  area  in  prosperous  corn  belt 
of  upper  Midwest.  Circulation  doubled  ! 
in  d^de,  but  cismsified  needs  develop-  | 
ment.  Salary,  commission,  profit-shar-  | 
ing,  insurance,  opportunity  for  advance-  ' 
ment.  Box  467,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

READY  TO  MOVE  UPT 

We  need  an  aggressive  young  adver¬ 
tising  salesman,  who  wants  that  BIG  , 
opportunity  to  move  up  to  a  large  : 
newspaper.  The  position  we  have  oi>en 
will  be  as  big  as  you  can  make  it.  i 
If  you  can  do  creative  selling  and  are 
looking  for  an  opportunity  to  sink 
yw  teeth  into  one  of  the  most  ex-  ; 
citing  and  challenging  space  selling  i 
jobs  in  the  newspaper  business,  write  | 
now.  Tell  us  what  you've  done  and  | 
why  you  think  you’re  ready  to  move  i 
up. 

Box  386.  Editor  ft  Publisher.  i 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN  strong  on  lay¬ 
out  and  selling,  and  train  as  assistant  > 
manager  on  new.  fast-growing  daily  i 
(%art  Area  3.  Stock  available.  Writs  | 
backgrouml.  details  to  Box  469,  tklitor 
ft  Publisher. 

ASST.  ADVER'nSING  MANAGER. 
Fastest-growing  medium  New  Jersey 
daily  has  rare  opportunity  for  an  ex- 
psriencecl,  hard-hitting  advertising  man 
to  become  assistant  advertising  man¬ 
ager  ;  to  work  with  and  direct  sales 
staff  of  10 ;  handle  resinnaibility  of 
retail  promotions  and  production  de- 
MUtment.  Full  company  benefits,  bo¬ 
nus.  Salary  $7,600.  Box  423,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


YOUNG.  AGGRESSIVE  display  adver¬ 
tising  salesman.  Must  have  minimum 
two  years  experience.  References,  amd 
picture  if  possible.  Salary  to  match 
ability.  Send  complete  details  advertis¬ 
ing  background  to  Wallace  Miller,  The 
Dothan  (Alabama)  Eagle. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMEN,  retail  and 
claasifie<l,  for  daily  newspapers  in 
Chart  Areas  6.  7,  8,  10  and  11.  Send 
typewritten  resume  to  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association.  7  South  Dearborn 
St..  Chicago  3.  No  charges. 


daily  INDia*ENDENT.  biggest  little 
t^loid  in  world,  needs  go-getter,  ambi¬ 
tious,  experience  ad  man  to  help  it 
take  its  rightful  place  in  Jack  London’s 
Valley  of  the  Moon.  Financial  help  for 
once  struggling  paper  assured,  but 
manager  needed  who  has  feet  on 
pound — head  in  clouds — eager  to  prove 
his  worth  in  place  of  great  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Apply  immediately:  WORLD 

Newspapers,  with  data  you  would 
want  if  you  were  hiring,  attention 
Fern  Hayes,  126  Sutter  Street,  San 
Francisco  4,  Calif. 


ADVTG.  SALESMAN  -  MANAGER  i 
wanted  for  Sunday  only.  Competitive  1 
market.  Assured  recognition  of  sue-  | 
cessful  performance.  Box  520,  Eklitor  ft  ' 
Publisher.  | 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN  1 

Opportunity — Security— Good  Pay  and  1 
exceptional  benefits  for  top  salesman 
with  competitive  experience.  Growing 
Southern  California  Daily.  Open  now! 
Air-mail  replies  to  Box  524,  Elditor  ft  I 
Publisher. 

THREE  SMALL  WEEKLIES  pub¬ 
lished  in  one  plant  in  the  heart  of 
beautiful  booming  Marin  county,  adja¬ 
cent  to  San  F'rancisco,  need  a  practical, 
energetic.  <letermined,  ambitious  dis¬ 
play  advertising  manager.  I^nds  and 
plant  are  being  provided  to  enlarge 
greatly  these  papers  with  daily  in  pros- 
Iiect.  Apply  immediately  giving  full 
takeout.  WORLD  NEWSPAPERS.  126 
Sutter  Street,  c/o  Fern  Hayes,  San 
Francisco  4,  Calif. 

Editorial 

REPORTER — combination  court  house 
and  sports  for  Morris  (III.)  Daily 
Herald.  Morris,  Illinois  is  located  66 
miles  Southwest  of  Chicago. 

COPYREIAOER,  exi>eriencad ;  top  pay 
Midwest  afternoon  metropolitan;  pen¬ 
sion  and  other  benefits.  Box  426,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 

CHART  AREIA  2  DAILY  wanU  an 
experienced  reporter  or  deskman  with 
ability  and  desire  to  handle  wire  deck. 
Must  be  aggressive  and  able  to  make 
decisions.  All  replies  confidential,  will 
pay  moving  expenses  for  right  person. 
Write  Box  462.  EMitor  ft  Publisher. 

REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  for 
small  dsuly.  Chart  Area  6.  Able  to 
handle  or  willing  to  letum  to  handle 
all  types  of  news.  Box  432,  Elditor  ft 
I^lblisher. 

ABLE  RERORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER 
for  challenging  assignment  on  small 
Western  daily.  Ability,  productivity, 
judgment  and  education,  not  just  years 
on  job,  count  here  in  ssJary  determina¬ 
tion.  Give  full  biographical  outline, 
samples  of  writing  and  photography 
and  salary  need  in  letter  to  Box  457, 
Elditor  ft  Publisher. 

CITY  EIDITOR  for  small  Ohio  daily. 
A  salaried  job  demanding  ideas,  staff 
management,  swift,  smooth  editing  and 
rewrite  ability,  willingness  to  handle 
thousands  of  copy-moving  details  under 
pressure.  Write  Box  461,  Eiditor  ft 
Publisher. 

BEXHNNING  REPORTERS— Male  and 
Female.  Jobs  available  from  Coast  to 
Coast.  Send  resumes,  location  prefer¬ 
ence,  availability  date.  Contact:  Bill 
McKee.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  67  B. 
Madison  St..  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 
CE  6-6670. 

REPORTER  -  DESKMAN.  top  -  notch 
daily  Chart  Area  1.  Degrw,  some  ex¬ 
perience,  car.  Vermont  connection  de¬ 
sired  —  not  essential.  Box  460.  Eiditor 
ft  Publisher. 

REPORruK,  experienced  two  or  mors 
years,  for  general  assignment  work  on 
morning  paper.  Connecticut  or  New 
EIngland  baeknound  preferred.  Write: 
Leonard  E.  Gilbert,  Bridgeport  'Tele- 
grram,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

ARE  THEY  EXTINCT  T 
Where  are  the  professional,  competent.  ’ 
sober,  articulate  craftsmen  who  are  i 
adept  at  handling  a  City  Hall  or  politi-  { 
cal  story  7  This  Chart  Area  1  PM 
Cent.  Mass.  17,(H)0  daily  is  prepared 
to  pay  the  right  money  for  the  right  ! 
man  who  desires  a  permanent  post. 
Box  476,  Editor  ft  Publisher,  : 

GENERAL  REPORTER,  experienced.  I 
Central  Virginia  morning  paper.  Five- 
day  week.  Numerous  fringe  benefits.  I 
Apply:  David  W.  Wright,  Managing 
Editor,  The  Lynchburg  News,  Lynch¬ 
burg,  Va.  j 

REPORTER  —  Every  beat  offered  by 
small  Boston  area  daily  to  aggressive 
young  reporter.  Sports  an  asset,  but 
brains  most  important.  Car,  pay  160  ' 
to  $80,  depending  upon  experience,  j 
Write  giving  full  details  to  William  I 
Miller,  Amesbury  Daily  News,  Ames- 
bury.  Mass.  I 

THREE  OPE24INGS  on  expanding  Ekut 
Coast.  Daily  ft  Sunday,  with  45.(K>0 
circulation.  Need  experienced  copy- 
reader,  beginning  reporter  and  sports 
writer.  Box  470,  EMitor  ft  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  — Small  PitUburgh 
area  daily.  Must  handle  camera,  have 
car.  Write  resume  to  Box  601,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


VIRGINIA  ISLANDS  DAILY  NEWS 
needs  a  reporter-feature  writer  who  can 
turn  out  clean,  clearly-written  copy  j 
quickly.  Good  salary,  new  office,  tropi-  | 
cal  living.  Recent  college  graduate 
acceptable.  Send  clips,  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  to  Box  644,  St.  Thomas.  Virgin  ; 
Islands.  I 

WANTED— A  MANAGING  EDITOR 

THAT  KNOWS  HOW  TO  MANAGE 
by  a  newspaper  that  is  nationally  rec¬ 
ognized  as  one  of  the  beat  in  the 
medium-sized  field.  A  6-day  pm. 
The  man  we  are  looking  for  must  know 
the  editorial  department  inside  and  out. 
Must  be  able  to  direct,  train  and  com¬ 
municate  so  that  the  maximum  po¬ 
tential  of  his  staff  is  realized.  Should 
know  how  to  cooperate  with  other  de¬ 
partments,  should  participate  in  com¬ 
munity  leadership,  be  personable  and 
apt  at  handling  the  public.  Send  com¬ 
plete  history  to  Box  494,  Eklitor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher.  so  that  an  interview  might  be 
arranged. 


TOP-QUAUTY  13,600  New  England 
daily  seeks  aggressive  reporter  who 
writes  well.  Good  pay,  benefits,  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Write:  J.  A.  Hardman. 
Jr..  North  Adams,  (Mass.)  Transcript. 

AFTERNOON  DAILY  needs  sports 
writer  who  can  handle  camera.  Call 
or  write  F'red  Tharp,  News-Journal, 
Mansfield,  Ohio. 

BEK)AUSB  OF  DEIATH,  county  seat 
daily  with  10,000  circulation  ne^s  as¬ 
sistant  City  Editor-Swing  Man.  Per¬ 
manent  i>osition.  Must  be  steady  and 
reliable.  Contact  Wm.  A.  Browne  III 
or  Walter  E.  Browne,  Jr.,  Greenville 
Daily  Advocate,  Greenville.  Ohio. 

COPYREIADER,  fully  experienced,  for 
metropolitan  daily  in  Chart  Area  6. 
Ideal  conditions — free  hospitalization, 
good  salary,  liberal  vacation,  pension, 
etc..  BUT  YOU  MUST  BE  COMPE¬ 
TENT.  Box  538,  ^itor  ft  Publisher. 

EIDITOR  for  established  national  Movie 
F'an  magazine.  Must  know  field  thor¬ 
oughly.  Send  resume  and  expected  sal¬ 
ary  to  Box  534,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSWRITER,  fa¬ 
miliar  with  Congress.  National  profes¬ 
sional  organization  in  Washington. 
$8,500.  Box  512,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 


IF  YOU  ARE  NOW  the  city  editor  of 
a  Midwestern  daily  newspaper  in  the 
5,000  to  20,000  circulation  class  and 
would  like  to  become  a  news  executive 
of  a  newspaper  in  the  Middlewest  in 
35,000  to  46,000  circulation  class  at  a 
top  salary,  please  write  us.  We  are 
seeking  an  experienced  news  executive 
who  has  administrative  ability  in  the 
daily  newspaper  field.  Write  Box  610. 
Elditor  ft  Publisher, 

NEW  MIDWEJST  OFFSET  morning 
daily  needs  reporter,  male  or  female. 
Will  train.  Write:  Box  511,  Elditor  ft 
Publisher, 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHERS  CHART  AREA 


COPYREADER  for  prestige  morning 
daily  in  Central  Stsdes  region.  Most 
be  experienced,  top-flight  and  nrt  given 
to  answering  blind  ads.  Five-day  week 
— exeellent  company  beneflts.  Box  600, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  Copjr  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 
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HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


LARGE  EASTERN  DAILY  lookinK  for 
two  tHlente<I  youn^  copy  eilitors  to 
l>alance  staff.  Interesting;  future.  Please 
mail  complete  information.  Box  525» 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MEDIUM  -  SIZED  NEW  ENGLAND 
daily-Sun<bty^  lofdcing  for  coi)yreader 
who  also  wants  a  chance  to  write  an<l 
is  skillful  at  lK>th  jobs.  Will  favor 
man  with  backtrround  in  features  and 
feature  ideas.  Write  Box  'iSO,  Etlitor  & 
Publisher. 


METROPOLITAN  P.M.  in  the  North¬ 
east  has  oi)enin>f  for  exi>erience4l  copy 
e<iitor  intereste<l  in  job  with  hijfh  ikw 
tential.  Standards  hit;h,  men  must 
match.  Sen<i  full  resume,  references. 
Box  522,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HEI.P  WANTED 


EdiUtrial 


REPORTERS.  DESKMEN  for  etlitorial  | 
departments  on  daily  news|m|)ers  in  j 
Chart  Areas  6,  7.  M,  10  and  11.  Ex|»eri-  i 
enced  or  <iualifie<l  IfeKinners.  Send  full  ' 
tyiiewritten  details  to  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association.  7  South  Dearborn  : 
St.,  Chicago  3.  No  char^ses.  I 

REPORTER.  Exiierience  preferre^l.  but 
will  consitler  i*ecent  college  >;raduate. 
Job  entails  general  re|M>rtinK  for  chain  ; 
of  suburban  weeklies.  Car  nee<le<l.  j 
Starting  pay  $7.'>  to  $125,  <le|iendinK 
on  ex|»erience  and  ability.  Press  PuIh 
lications,  Elmhurst.  III. 

REPORTER  with  knowledge  of  siwrts.  J 
Ext>er:enc*e<l  or  J-Sch<K»l  »;rad.  Five-  [ 
day  and  Sun<lay  pai>er.  Write:  Pul>-  ! 
lisher.  Daily  Press.  Artesia.  New  | 
Me.xico. 


OPPORTUNITY?  WE'RE  LOADED 

We’ve  jfot  frrowinj;  pains  that  call  for  a  steady  injection  of  bright,  yount;  Reiwrters  I 
and  Deskmen.  ' 

Our  I'ontinued  >rro>vth  in  an  expanding  area  brings  constant  opi>ortunity  for  i 
advancement.  Some  evidence:  Within  five  years  after  joining;  our  staff,  a  ' 
reporter  from  South  Dakota  rose  to  Assistant  Executive  Eklitor.  A  copy  desk  man  , 
from  North  Carolina  l)ecame  City  Editor  within  three  years.  A  rei>orter  from  , 
Arkansas  gained  an  executive  i>o8itton  in  his  second  year.  A  wire  service  man  I 
from  Atlanta  became  our  Financial  Eklitor  within  two  years.  1 

Their  advancements  are  not  untypical  at  The  Herald — the  South’s  biKf^est  news-  I 
paiwr  with  the  N.ation’s  second  larprest  news  hole.  | 

We  expect  to  continue  the  growth  that  has  meant  opportunity  for  our  present  i 
staff.  Do  wt*  sound  like  your  kind  of  newspaiter?  Write:  Harry  H.  Horton,  i 
Personnel  Director,  The  Miami  Herald,  Miami,  Florida.  I 


GUSSIRED  AD  ORDER  FORM 


KAMI 


COMPANY  (H  Mf) 


AODRBS 


CITY.  STAY! 


Intart  my  elattifiad  ad  for  _  iiwartiom 


Qataificafion 


COPY; 


□  Auign  a  box  numbar  and  mail  rapliM  dailyl 

Mail  to: 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avanua  •  Naw  York  22,  N.Y. 

adi  of  tha  "SItuaHom  Wantad"  natura,  ancloM  ramittanca  with  ardor. 
Saa  claitHiad  rata  itructura.) 
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HELP  WA.NTED 


Editorial 


REPORTER,  three  years'  exiierience, 
for  Chart  Area  ’I  IH.OtO  circulation 
daily.  Start  at  $95  i>er  week.  Overtime 
exiienses.  all  lienehts.  <-om|)any  paid. 
Box  5<  4.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER 

We're  lookinit  for  topnotch  journalism 
Ifrailuates.  either  lieumners  or  with  1-2 
years'  experience,  to  strenitthen  and 
add  to  hiKhly  reitardeil  start  on  promi¬ 
nent  ll.'i.OOO  p.m.  daily.  Sfiorts  and 
camera  exjierience  helpful  hut  not  nec¬ 
essary.  Hard  to  match  insurance,  health 
care  and  |iensi<in  lienefits.  Write  (in¬ 
clude  clippings)  Personnel  Director. 
South  Benil  Tribune.  South  Bend  26. 
Indiana. 

SPORTS  DESK  (losition  oiien.  Morninit 
side — five  niithts-  Kood  frinKCs.  Must 
lie  competent  to  handle  AP  siKirts  wire 
fast  with  telephonetl  material.  Reply 
air-mail:  James  L.  Brown.  Gen.  Mitr.. 
Idaho  Statesman.  Boise,  Idaho. 

SPORTS  WRITER  AND  DESKMAN 
for  25,iMii»  morninit  tiaily.  Chart  Area 
12.  IntelliKcnce  essential,  and  a  year 
or  two  exiierience  desirable.  Job  avail¬ 
able  imme<liately.  Box  335.  Eilitor  & 
Publisher. 


STAFF  WRITER  for  community  week¬ 
ly.  If  you  live  in  Eastern  Pa.  or  N.  J., 
send  resume  and  samples  to  Bo.x  309. 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED  —  WOMAN  REPORTER. 
Skaitit  Valley  Herald,  Mount  Vernon. 
Washinitton. 


WEST  COAST  P.  M.  neetls  ambitious 
younK  copyreader.  Should  lie  able  to 
work  as  relief  swinir  man.  Universal 
desk.  Good  opiiortunity  for  all-around 
man  now  on  a  small  daily,  or  deskman 
presently  workini;  occasional  relief  in 
key  siiots  ambitious  to  itet  in  line  for 
something  lietter.  Box  505.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR  - 
POLITICAL  WRITER 
for  Southwest  Illinois  6-<lay  eveninK 
publication  in  university  city.  ShouUI 
have  2-3  years'  exiierience.  married, 
anti  willinK  to  cooiierate.  Top  refer¬ 
ences  needetl.  Position  now  oiien.  Send 
resume  and  picture  air-mail  to  Box 
515,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WOMEN'S  EDITOR-WRITER  for  daily 
in  fast-irrowinK  area  with  larire  uni¬ 
versity.  Write:  L.  C.  Troyer.  Reconl- 
Courier,  133  E.  Main  St.,  Kent,  Ohio. 


Mechanical 


TUBULAR  PRESSMAN 


Central  New  England  small  newspaper 
required  exiierienced  tubular  preaaman 
and  stereotyper.  New  plant.  87-hoar 
week.  Rapidly-growing,  aggressive 
management.  We  value  our  people 
highly,  pay  well,  and  want  top  quality 
product.  Please  give  references,  full 
details  first  letter.  Box  480,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


EXPERIEINCED  ME34  for  daily  news- 
paiier  mechanical  tlepartments.  Chart 
Areas  6,  7,  8,  and  Rocky  Mountain 
states.  Type  full  details  to  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association,  7  South  Dear¬ 
born  St.,  Chicago  3.  No  charges. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR,  experiencetl. 
Steady,  particular  workman  preferred 
over  siieed  artist.  Ad  and  head  machine 
with  quadder  and  saw.  Write:  Times 
Publishing  Company,  New  Milford, 
Conn. 


Promotion 


CHICAGO  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 
neetls  young  man  in  office  to  back  up 
outside  salesmen,  close  leads,  initiate 
promotion  and  advertising.  Previous 
newspaper  experience  helpful.  Write 
Box  513,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


COPYWRITER  —  Experienceil  copy¬ 
writer  wantetl  for  promotion  staff  of 
aggressive,  growing,  medium  sized 
daily  in  (Dhart  Area  Must  be  imagi¬ 

native  and  creative.  Write  full  details 
in  first  letter.  Box  528,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


HEI.P  W.4NTEU 


Public  Relations 


MAN  OR  WOMAN  to  book  famous  One- 
Man  show  with  colleges  and  civic 
organizations  under  sponsorship,  b- 
cellent  remuneration  and  future.  Shsr- 
man  Enterprises.  P.  O.  Box  216,  Rys. 
New  York.  Phone  Woodbine  7-1627. 

PUBLIC  RELA'nONS  ASSI.STANT, 
darkroom  assistant.  New  Hampshire  ski 
resort.  Good  seasonal  opportunity  offer¬ 
ing  free  skiing,  room  and  board,  small 
salary.  Write:  Box  469,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


Sidesmen 


EDITORIAL  SERVICE  organization 
seeking  one  or  more  salesmen  now 
calling  on  daily  newsiuiiiers  selling  ad 
service,  promotion,  graphic  arts  mate¬ 
rials  and  or  supplies,  to  make  an  addi¬ 
tional  call  at  same  paiiers.  Liberal 
straight  i-ommission  proiiosition  to  those 
of  proven  ability.  Start  immediately. 
Work  territory  now  lieing  lovered. 
Write  Box  508,  Editor  ft  Publisher, 


TRADE  SCHOOl-S 


Linotype  Schoid 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotype.  Intartytia  Instruction 
Free  Information 


SITUATIONS  WANTF:!) 


Administrative 


OWNER . OPERATOR 

If  you  ne^  a  seasoned,  trustworthy, 
versatile  newspaper  executive,  see  me 
in  Chicago  October  16^0.  OR  you 
name  date  and  place.  Box  397,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


YOU  DON'T  GAMBLE . 

your  newspaper  with  a  seasoned,  high- 
profits  publisher.  10  years'  msnsgement 
responsibility.  At  home  in  all  depart¬ 
ments,  now  in  5-Agure  job,  good  reasons 
for  change.  Editor — strong  to  get  top 
product  that  sells,  business  and  promo¬ 
tion-wise  for  consistent  profits,  growth. 
Grew  up  in  trade,  college  grad.  41.  Get 
high-level  start  production,  work  hard 
myself.  Good  community  relations, 
family  man.  Above  all.  have  a  v^ 
eran’s  concern  for  a  newspaper  and  its 
well-being.  Able  to  invest,  but  this  no 
requirement.  Box  497,  Editor  ft  Pul^ 
lisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  YOUNG  CPA-BBA  pres¬ 
ently  with  international  accounting  firm 
wants  switch  into  publishing  field.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Box  533,  Eklitor  ft 
Publisher. 


EVEN  OLE  CASEY 
COULDN'T  WIN  IN  BOSTON! 

My  present  publisher,  bless  him,  can't 
accept  the  fact  that  it  takes  money 
to  make  it  ...  if  you  lielieve  you 
have  a  "contender"  and  are  serious 
about  its  future  growth  and  in  need 
of  a  young  135)  aggressive  Advertising- 
Business  Manager  well  schooleil  in  all 
phases  of  publishing — direct  your  in¬ 
quiries  to  Box  526,  Elditor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Circulation 


YOUNG  MAN,  age  31,  single,  military 
obligation  completed.  Eleven  years' 
experience  in  fleet  oiieration  on  iar^ 
Cleveland  daily;  seeks  supervisory  posi¬ 
tion  in  fleet  transportation.  Will  accept 
reasonable  offer  with  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Box  489,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


aRCULATION  MANAGER  available 
to  prove  by  results  that  he  knows  all 
phases  of  circulation  including  office 
control,  "Little  Merchant  Plan.”  and 
promotion.  Fifteen  years'  exiierience. 
References.  Box  527,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CHECK  THAT  LETTER  ONCE 
1  MORE  TO  BE  SURE  YOU  HAVE 
I  ADDRESSED  IT  TO  THE  COR¬ 
RECT  BOX  NUMBER  I  !  I 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

The  employer's  guide  .  .  .  from  trainee  to  executive  personnel. 


Circulation 
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Mechanical 
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CIRCULATION  POSITION 

Top  or  ^riHxl  second.  Personnel  leader. 
West  (  "iist  exi>enence.  21  years'  in 
\  P.M.  metro,  fiebl.  42.  now 
employcil.  Kni>\v  "Little  Merchant 
Plan."  etc.  Complete  iiualifications  in 
iniwer  to  your  imiuiry.  Write:  Box 
jl(.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


C.lagidfied  .-Idrertising 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER'S  poaition 
desired.  Twenty-three  years'  classified 
lalss.  (iromotion,  supervisory  and  man- 
Ktrial  experience.  Excellent  record, 
rsftrences.  Presently  employed.  Male. 
Harriet!.  ARe  43.  Chart  Arena  1,  2  or 
i.  Box  443,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  UNAGE  BUILDER 
wants  manaRcment  opimrtunity.  Now 
lead-man  on  natlonsUly-known,  prixe- 
winninR  daily  (100,000)  in  competitive 
narket.  Alert,  ambitious.  Much  ex¬ 
perience  special  pages,  promotions,  new 
ideas.  Reply  Box  478,  Elditor  St  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

With  IS  years’  exiierience  in  comiwtitive 
{  Rietroixilitan  fields  is  lookinir  for  o|>iior- 
tanity  to  build  profitable  linage  on  a 
forward-looking  newspaiier  in  a  grow¬ 
ing  area.  Thoroughly  exiieriencetl  in  all 
phases  of  classifietl.  Energetic,  enthusi- 
I  astic,  hard-working.  Excellent  record. 
^  Age  49.  marrietl.  Box  536,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


C.orreitpondentK 


j«TH  STATE  CORRESPONDENT.  Ex¬ 
perienced  newsman,  free-lancer  will 
handle  Hawaii  assignments  for  trade, 
bosiness  or  general  magazines.  Box 
403,  Editor  ft  Publisher, 


BfK)K.  MAGAZINE 

publishers,  note:  newsman  15  years'  ' 
seeks  copyreading.  writing,  editing,  ; 
allied  job.  Box  3442.  E&P. 

ABLE  EDITOR.  Strict  standards  for  | 
responsible,  self-respecting  paper.  No  : 
rush.  Box  451,  Elditor  ft  Publisher.  | 

A  NEWSPAPERWOMAN,  seasoned  on  | 
respected  dailies.  39;  struck  out  with  i 
her  own  m^azine :  and  a  i>asaion  for  | 
good  reporting.  Today,  hunts  new  boss. 
He  may've  left  the  big,  metropolitan 
checks  t>eyond  to  head  a  paper:  and 
he’d  need  me.  For  our  copy  would  often 
have  color:  our  features,  depth:  and  | 
we’d  very  frequently  crusade.  Box  449, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  Editorial  Page  Editor  with 
broad  background  in  history,  politics 
and  international  affairs,  available 
soon.  Conservative,  mid-40’8,  best  ref¬ 
erences.  Write  Box  491,  EftP.  i 

EDI’TORIAL  WRITER 
I  believe  that,  after  Page  One.  the 
Editorial  Page  should  be  the  best  read 
part  of  a  newspaper.  If  any  publisher 
agrees  with  me,  I  want  to  work  for  , 
him.  Box  482.  ^itor  ft  Puhlisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER-CARTOONIST,  j 
experienced,  victim  of  consolidation, 
seeks  i>osition  of  responsibility  with 
progressive  Blast  Coast  daily.  Will  ' 
consider  top  news  job.  Minimum  $140.  | 
Elxcellent  references.  Box  476,  Editor  ' 
ft  Publisher. 

NEIWS  or  wire  desk,  head  of  desk  or  , 
rim.  Single,  steady,  experienced. 
Novice’s  pay.  Any  area.  Box  473,  i 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


QUALITY  WRITER  I 
Features;  editorials;  criticism.  Mag.  I 
experience.  Box  477,  Editor  ft  Pub-  I 
I  isher.  I 


WASHINGTON  CORRE.SPONDENT, 
specializing  in  economic  news  and  de¬ 
velopments.  available  for  part  time, 
daily,  weekly,  monthly  publications. 
Box  2H9,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Editorial 


**  EDITORS  &  REPORTERS  ** 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coaat-to-coast  at  no  <ffiarge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL,  (Agency)  I 
54  W.  45  St..  New  York.  OXford  7-6728  ' 


REPORTEHLDBSKMAN  seeks  career  I 
spot.  Five  years’  experience  all  phases 
news  work.  J-graduate.  English  M.A.,  j 
31.  married.  Box  498,  Editor  ft  Pub- 
I  lisher. 

'  SPORTS  Rin»ORTER:  J-grad..  27  1 
]  years’  old.  veteran,  sober;  former 
athlete.  Prefers  Southern  or  Western  ‘ 
;  job  with  good  pay ;  two  years’  extmri-  ^ 
ence ;  now  sports  editor  with  weekly. 
Will  show  clippings,  references.  Avail¬ 
able  Immediately.  Box  488.  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


BEGINNint  in  newspaper  field.  Some 
aperience  in  related  fields.  Looking 
for  general  assignment  spot.  Female. 
Degree.  Box  417,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CALIFORNIA  DAILY  EDITOR.  40. 
top  award-winner;  expert  TTS  and 
makeup;  former  Mechanical  Superin¬ 
tendent.  Journalism  graduate.  Refer¬ 
ences  galore  I  Desk,  slot  or  baat.  Write 
Box  411,  Editor  ft  Ehiblisher. 


METTROPOUTAN  SPORTS  WRITER 
’vants  job  as  big  league  baseball  re¬ 
porter.  Box  406,  Editor  ft  Ihiblisher. 


I  PAR’T-’nME  COPY  EDITOR.  Two 
experienced  editors  will  write  and  edit 
your  fillers — five  columns  a  week — 
i  eaving  your  staff  time  and  jrour  paper 
money.  For  rates  and  free  sample, 
I  ^te:  Snappy  Filler  Service.  610 
I  Wataga,  Louisville  6,  Ky. 


HDITORIAL  CXJNSULTANT  —  Sea- 
JOTed  newspaperman  offers  benefits  of 
hii  know-how  and  exiierience  to  dailies, 
weeklies,  house  organs  and  magazines. 
An  idea  man  and  analyst,  thoroughly 
versed  in  mechanical  and  promotion 
aspects  of  publishing  as  well  as  edi¬ 
torial.  Box  441.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


WOMAN  WRITER  with  general  news 
reporting  background  knowing  make- 
np.  seeks  job.  Likes  features.  Journal¬ 
ism  school  CTaduate;  prefers  California 
or  warm  climate,  in  city  of  at  least 
MO.OOO.  Box  431,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


U.  N.  OORBESPONDE24T.  former  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  4  years’  experience. 
Veteran,  married,  26,  B.S.,  plus.  EVce- 
lance  or  full-time  on  international 
affairs  or  arts.  Bo.x  492,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  with  BA  degree  in 
Journalism  seeking  experience  on  small 
daily  or  weekly  newspaper.  Ebccellent 
references.  Box  446,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AUSTRAUAN  PHOTO-JOURNALIST, 
fifteen  years  in  magazines,  syndicatetl 
in  'ITME,  LOOK,  etc.,  now  has  illus¬ 
trative  studio  in  Melbourne  special¬ 
izing  in  travel  photography  for  shipping 
lines,  tourist  bureaus  and  government. 
Si)ecific  assignments  sought  anywhere 
in  Pacific  area.  $100  i>er  day  plus 
extwnses  ex-Melbourne.  Seven  days 
Barrier  Reef  $1,000  all  inclusive.  7.(00 
color  subjects  ex-stock.  GORDON 
DE’LISLE.  Box  5019y,  MELBOURNE. 
Phone  XB3656. 


EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER,  just  sold 
award-winning  West  Coast  daily.  Seek¬ 
ing  news  executive  post  with  major, 
pr^ressive  operation.  Young  (30), 
driver  (converted  weekly  to  daily), 
experience*!  (12  years’  on  metro,  small 
dailies  in  all  phases  e<litorial).  Will 
move  anywhere  for  right  opportunity.  I 
Box  517,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


EXPERIENCE.  IMAGINATION  and  i 
<le|iendability  found  in  this  newsgal.  i 
Now  daily  Women’s  E>iitor.  Public  rela-  i 
tions.  publicity,  magazine  e.\perience, 
tool  Box  532,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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EXPE:RIEa4(T:  tT/UNTS  —  Reiairter. 
.,U,  seeks  F'la.  i>ai>er.  Seasonetl  |K>lire. 
city,  county,  local  and  fe<leral  ctiurts,  | 
is>litical  anil  military  lieata.  Crisp  copy,  I 
punchy  features.  Bureau  and  desk  ex¬ 
iierience.  Knows  liackshop.  ('amera.  ' 
Top  work  top  references.  Box  52:i,  I 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

INCREASE  LINEIAGE  in  your  amuse¬ 
ment  section  by  having  me  write  a  I 
column  anil  sell  display  space ;  also  211  ' 
years’  exiierience  e<iitorial  and  reiwrt-  1 
ing.  Wiilower.  age  50.  Non-ilr.nker. 
Prefer  Chart  Areas  6-10-11  or  12. 
Write:  VIC  PARTIPILO,  5929  W.  Chi-  | 
cago  Ave.,  ('hicago  51,  111.,  or  phone 
EStebrook  9-8436  after  7  P.M. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDITOR-AR-HST:  ex-  : 
lierienceil.  veteran.  34.  married,  pro¬ 
gressive  recoril.  Able  in  photography.  , 
feature  writing,  layout,  editing,  all  i 
phases  art  work ;  varied  PR  exiieri-  ; 
ence.  Can  relocate  immeiliately.  Prefer  ; 
.South.  Box  521.  Eilitor  &  Publisher,  i 


LETS  SPECTAl  IZE  TOGETHER.  E^rst 
class  writer-e<litor  wants  full-time  col¬ 
umn  job.  Intereste*!  in  free  ranging, 
wide  o|>en  tyi>e  format.  Exiierience: 
12  years’  in  newspaiier,  radio,  maga¬ 
zine,  wire  service.  Not  cocky,  no  wise- 
guy.  just  certain  I  ran  pnxluce  dally 
column  on  par  with  anybcxly’s  for 
interest  and  acceptance.  And  I  mean 
anylsMiy’s.  Make  me  prove  it !  Box 
.’iSl,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


Non-J,  inexperienced,  immature,  irrev¬ 
erent.  hut  lovable.  Hawthorne,  ORchard 
5-1107,  New  York  (bity.  Hurry! 


SPORTS  EDITOR  -  WRITER  with 
proven  success,  looking  for  growth 
opiiortunity.  Top  References:  family; 
young.  E\illy  experience*!  in  supervision 
ami  format.  Lsmking  for  growing  |ia|ier 
that  wants  simrts  e*litor  or  larger 
staff  expamling.  Prefer  P.M.  Southeast 
hut  n|ien-minde*l.  Reply  Box  529,  Ekiitor 
ft  Publisher. 


VERSATILE,  HARD-NOSED  NEWS¬ 
MAN  of  self-starting,  ilo-everything 
variety  wants  back  on  gtaxl  newspaiier. 
Fast,  accurate,  imaginative,  pressure- 
iir*)of.  long  on  enterprise.  Southerner, 
J-grad,  35.  family,  WW  II,  no  drink, 
float.  Ba<  kground :  wire  service  by¬ 
liner,  NYC,  SW :  small  daily  e*litor ; 
5  years’  top  me*lium  daily,  all  lieats: 
2  years’  press  &  radio  e*litor,  USIO. 
Prize-winner  in  news,  features,  photos. 
Radio.  Now  PR  director  and  e*litor 
(one  man  show)  of  finest  mag  of  kind 
in  (xtuntry.  Pay  is  tops  and  job  secure 
but  atrophying,  full  of  phoneys,  no 
place  for  a  newsman.  Will  go  any¬ 
place  if  paiier  is  worth  the  trip.  Solitl 
references,  samples,  ^x  539,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


VERSA'nLE  WRmNG  TEACHER  in 
a  N.  Y.  technical  college  seeks  e*litorlal 
and  copy  homework,  ^x  514,  Ekiitor  ft 
Publisher. 


VETEDAN  COPYREADER  ilesires  po¬ 
sition  in  Chart  Area  8  or  9:  also  have 
had  e.xtensive  experience  in  reporting 
courts.  Box  519.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


YOUNG  WOMAN.  BSJ.  desires  posi¬ 
tion  as  women’s  news  editor.  Exiieri¬ 
ence*!.  Box  506,  Editor  &  Publ'sher. 


Market-Media  Analyxit 


FTETEIEN  YEIARS  heavy  experience  in 
media-market  anaylsis  and  presenta¬ 
tion.  Want  job  as  sales  promotion  mgr,, 
national  mgr.,  or  ad  director.  Full 
responsibility  on  medium-size  daily,  or 
can  fit  into  any  phiM  from  research  to 
gimmicks  in  large  organization.  Objec¬ 
tive  to  develop  and  sell  best  reasons 
why  advertisers  should  use  yoor  space. 
Box  472,  Editor  ft  Pnblishcr. 


Mechanical 


NEW  JERSEY  NEWSPAPER  —  Are 
y*>u  Icxiking  for  a  ComiKW'ng  E'oreman 
who  will  give  you  his  all?  Box  503, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

.  .  .  with  comp*)eing  and  press  r*x>m 
backgrouml.  25  years  on  small  and 
large  dailies;  last  15  supervision.  New 
pro*:ess  experience.  Presently  employed. 

I  E’ormer  employers  for  references.  Box 
.502.  Ekiitor  ft  I’ublisher. 

■  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 

I  DESIRES  TO  RELOCATE 

'  Experienced  in  direct  printing,  meth- 
'  ods,  spot  and  process  color  work.  G*>*xl 
lea*lership,  pioduction  and  quality  rec¬ 
ords.  A-1  references.  Age  36,  mar- 
i  ried.  three  children.  Box  260,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

;  COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  —  16 
'  years’  experience  *laily  newspaper  fore¬ 
man;  knows  all  mechanical  operations, 
j  including  TTS.  Best  referencea.  Avail- 
,  able  immediately!  Wilfrid  Boisvert.  43 
I  Virginia  Ave.,  Vineland.  New  Jersey. 

I  Tel.:  Oxford  1-6251. 

MBCTHANICAL  SUPEHIINTENDENT  or 
Ck>mp*}sing  R*x>m  Foreman.  Rfteen 
,  years’  experience — TTS.  stereo,  press, 
color.  Top  production  guaranteed.  Box 
499.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

TEILETYPE  SUPERVISOR.  OPEHIA- 
i  TOR — EJxperienced  in  TTS  installations. 

Photo  composition,  paste-up,  etc.  Hot 
'■  metal — Lino  operator,  make-up,  TTS 
monitor.  Union.  If  some  publisher  is 
{  interested  in  a  man  with  these  qualifl- 
)  cations,  please  write  Box  468,  Editor 
ft  Publisher, 


LINO.  OPER..  str.  mrt.  iqier.  1  yr. 
exp.  I  gal.  hr.  clean  pr*)of.  Willing 
worker,  age  25  single,  deaf.  J*>el 
J*>8eph,  63  (Tieney  St.,  Roxbury  21, 
Mass. 


Photography 


PHOTOGRAPHEai-FEATURE  WRIT- 
EX,  g*x>d  at  both,  wants  opportunity  to 
use  talents.  Six  years’  exparion*:e  as 
I  newsphotographer.  Salary  range  $6500. 

I  Box  471,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SPORTS  PHOTOGRAPHER  available 
I  for  assignments  in  N.  Y.  Metropolitan 
area.  Also  on  specs.  Own  equipment 
I  and  darkioom.  Samples  and  references 
I  on  request.  Phone  HO  4-3648  or  Box 
I  463.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 


I  TROUBLESHOOTER  NEEDED?  ? 

j  Man.  calibre  A-1,  ready  to  con- 

:  ceive,  build  and  execute  solid  pub- 

I  lie  relations  program.  Experience 

with  all  communications  ammo. 

I  B.A.J.  Elx-new8pai>erman.  In  cur¬ 

rent  PR  slot  several  years.  Thirty- 
'  seven.  Minimum  $9,200  if  em- 

‘  ployer  will  jiermit  ethical  approach 

I  to  promotion  .  .  .  otherwise  save 

I  iiostage.  Kentucky  or  weaken*! 

range  a  MUST. 

Box  540  Ekiitor  ft  Publisher 


PUBLIC  RELATTONS 
!  We  have  hundreds  of  publicity,  public 
I  relations  and  employee  communications 
people  on  file.  Send  us  your  job  specs. 
We’ll  send  you  resumes  to  match.  Con- 
Uct.  Bill  McKee,  BIRCH  PERSON¬ 
NEL.  INC.,  6  East  Madison  St..  Chi¬ 
cago  2,  Illinois,  CEIntral  6-5670. 


YOUNG.  EIAGIX  PR  MAN  axed  by 
e(fieien<7  experts.  Refuses  unemploy¬ 
ment  or  Peace  Oorpe.  Variety  experi¬ 
ence  with  two  top  companies.  Wants 
to  resume  career.  J-gnid,  vet.  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  484,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EDITOR.  conservative.  hard-hitting, 
seeks  opportunity  in  PR  with  investor- 
owne*l  util’ty.  Prefer  Chart  Areas  7, 
10  or  12.  Experience*!  in  phot*)graphy, 
layout.  Top  references.  Available  Jan. 
1.  Seek  challenge — not  just  a  job! 
Box  507,  Ekiitor  ft  Ihiblisher. 
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utilizing  larger  span*  and 
Falasca  Resigns  including  ROP  color.” 

From  Bureau  introduction  of  Hi-Fi 

pre-printed  color  in  nexvspaper 
Edwa^  A.  Falasca,  creative  advertising  is  the  first  t  xciting 
vicepresident  of  the  Bureau  of  creative  innovation  in  years  and 
Advertising,  ANPA,  announced  Marathon  will  take  advantage  of 
this  week  his  resignation  from  it  in  1962,”  he  stated, 
the  Bureau  which  he  joined  in 

August  of  1955  as  promotion  di-  Urges  More  Creaii\ii> 

Mr.  Falasca  c^e  to  the  Bu-  ^^men  to  give  more  creat^e 
reau  from  McCann-Enckson  thought  to  their  medium  by 
Inc  where  he  was  copy  chief  developing  new  and  unique  us*« 
of  the  sales  promotion  division.  ^^e  newspaper  page. 

He  will  announce  his  plans  i,t  _ 

^  1  am  sure  there  are  many 

in  the  near  future. 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Denver  BBB  Suspended 


Last  Winter  the  Denver  Bet-  advertising  to  promote  the  pro- 
ter  Business  Bureau  walked  g^ram  locally.  Such  advertising 
into  a  storm  of  controversy  would  leave  the  door  open  for 
when  it  developed  an  “Emblem  the  Bureau  to  list  names  of 
of  Truth”  program  which  was  participating  advertisers  and 
designed  to  promote  Truth  in  would  direct  the  attention  of 
Advertising  but  which  implied  the  public  to  the  emblem  which 
endorsement  or  approval  by  the  participating  advertisers  would 
Bureau  of  participating  adver-  use  in  their  advertising  and  in 
tisers  (Shop  Talk  March  25).  their  places  of  business. 

E&P  carried  several  stories  “The  ABBB’s  board  of  gover- 
about  the  program.  On  April  22,  nors  believes  that  such  adver- 
Shop  Talk  devoted  almost  two  tising  by  the  Denver  Area  BBB 
columns  to  a  rebuttal  from  W.  would  constitute  the  endorse- 
Dan  Bell,  president  of  the  Den-  ment  or  approval  of  participat- 
ver  BBB.  It  also  quoted  Victor  ing  business  firms.  ABBB  policy 

H.  Nyborg,  president  of  the  As-  prohibits  the  commercialization  _ _ _ 

sociation  of  Better  Business  Bu-  of  the  Better  Business  Bureau  Newspapers  continue  to  be  a  great  success  as  its  major  medi- 
reaus,  stating  that  the  Denver  name  and  prohibits  any  BBB  major  medium  for  the  Ohio  Oil  um,  he  said,  both  for  product  or 

program  “is  contrary  to  the  from  approving,  endorsing  or  Company  as  that  firm  extends  its  brand  name  advertising  and  for 

long-standing  policies  of  the  recommending  any  company,  or-  area  of  marketing  groAvth  into  its  special  promotions  as  a  traffic 
Better  Business  Bureaus.”  ganization,  person,  product  or  six  Midwestern  states  during  the  builder  to  identify  the  product 

This  week  Mr.  Nyborg  an-  service,  directly  or  indirectly,”  coming  year  in  behalf  of  Mara-  and  the  dealer, 
nounced  the  suspension  of  the  the  announcement  said.  thon  gasoline  and  oil  products.  “During  the  last  three  years, 

Denver  BBB  from  membership  “The  ABBB  committee  re-  J.  J.  H.  Phillips,  manager  of  60%  of  the  newspapers  used 

in  the  association  effective  Oct.  ported  to  the  Association’s  board  advertising  and  sales  promotion  have  cooperated  with  enthusiasm 
15.  “Cause  of  the  action  was  the  of  governors  in  Chicago  on  for  Ohio  Oil  Company,  told  in  the  development  of  merchan- 

Bureau’s  ‘Emblem  of  Truth’  September  22nd  that  it  was  un-  members  of  the  American  Asso-  dising  cooperation  within  their 

program,  parts  of  which  vio-  able  to  recommend  that  Denver’s  ciation  of  Newspaper  Represen-  circulation  area,”  said  Mr. 
lated  the  association’s  bylaws  suspension  be  lifted.  The  board,  tatives’ Chicago  Chapter  that  his  Phillips.  “This  support  has 
and  policies,”  the  announcement  therefore,  had  no  recourse  but  company  will  be  using  more  considerably  increased  the  effec- 
stated.  The  Denver  organization  to  follow  the  action  of  the  mem-  metropolitan  newspapers  in  the  tiveness  of  our  newspaper 
says  it  will  go  it  alone.  bers  calling  for  the  Denver  Area  years  ahead  as  Marathon  campaign.” 

This  is  only  the  third  time  BBB’s  suspension  on  October  becomes  a  “dominant  marketing  • 

since  the  association’s  formation  15.”  factor  in  the  metropolitan  areas  A.|„  Cnlnr  I  inaffp 

in  1946  that  a  bureau  has  been  *  «  «  of  the  Great  Lakes.”  oi  t  a  /tor 

suspended.  Mr.  Phillips  explained  that  ^hows  Gam 

*  *  *  NEW  WEEKLY  Ohio  Oil  started  primarily  as  a  Total  ROP  color  linage  in 

The  Denver  Area  BBB  origi-  A  new  weekly  publication,  ™ral  marketer  of  ga^line,  but  August,  1961,  hit  15,008,016 

nally  was  suspended  by  the  As-  The  World  was  launched  in  been  expanding  its  market-  lin^,  up  14.4%  over  the  13,116,- 
sociation’s  board  of  governors  Washington  this  week  and  in  !"»  newspapers  as  928  lines  registered  in  August 

when  it  met  in  Phoenix  last  the  course  of  the  festivities  a  its  niajor  m^ium,  supplemen^  of  last  year,  according  to  the 
May.  The  ABBB’s  members  statement  was  made  that  279  prepared  for 

ratified  the  board’s  action.  How-  daily  newspapers  had  suspended  While  we  formerly  us^  R.  Hto  &  Co.,  Inc.,  by  Media 

ever,  they  postponed  the  effec-  or  been  merged  in  the  10-year  weeklies,  he  Records,  Inc. 

tive  date  of  the  suspension  to  period  from  1949  to  1959.  We  ^id.  “^ay  we  are  using  about  For  the  y^r  to  date,  color 
Oct.  15  in  order  to  give  the  were  called  at  home  late  at  night  135  dailies,  with  more  and  more  linage  totaled  119,620,467  lines 
Denver  ^roun  time  to  realisn  by  the  Associated  Press  for  our  metropolitan  papers  on  our  list,  for  a  7.6%  increase  over  1960. 


Buying  or  selling  a 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER? 


We  would  welcome  an  opportunity  for  a  confidential 
discussion.  At  no  obligation  to  you,  of  course. 


AND  ASSOCIATES.  INC. 

BROKERS  •  NEWSPAPERS  •  RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  STATIONS 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  CMfCAQO  DALLAS  SAN  HULNCISCO 

Roy  V.  HoMihen  RUharal  A.  5lioli««n  D«w«n  lonai*  John  F.  Horaoity 

John  D.  Slobbint  Tnbtmo  Towor  Joo  A  OiwoM  Don  Sonrio 

1737  DoSolo*  Si.,  N.W.  DE  7-37S4  1S1 1  Brynn  Si.  Ill  SoNor  Si. 

EX  3-34S*  Rl  8-117S  EX  2-SA7I 

NATIONWIDE  •  NEGOTIATIONS  •  FINANCING  •  APPRAISALS 
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Hour  after  hce; 
year  after  year 


You  can  set 
your  watch  on  it 


THE  LINOTYPE  COMET  300  gives  you  12  lines  of  perfect  type  every  60  seconds.  You  get 
built-in  dependability  . . .  year  after  grueling  year.  That’s  why  the  Comet  300  outsells  any  other 
linecasting  machine:  it’s  the  Proven  Producer.  We  believe  the  Comet  300  is  the  finest  Linotype 
ever  built  for  dependable  high-speed  production.  Why  not  let  your  Linotype  Production  Engineer 
tell  you  the  full  story?  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York. 


Mei^enthaler 


•«/  i;i 


NEW  YORK  .  World-T*l*gram  t  Tht  Sun  COLUMBUS . CiHim-Journal 

aEVHAND . Prun  and  N*ws  ONaNNATI  ....  Poll  S  Timoi  Stor 

PITTSBUROH . Pnii  KBLTUCKY . KmIvcLradifwn 

INDIANAPOLIS . Timot  Cincinnali  Poll  S  Tinoi-Star 

SAN  FRANQSCO  .  .  Ncwi  CoH  Bulhlin'  KNOXVIUE . Nowi-Sonlinol 

*Affiliolod 

Canaral  Advartifing  Dapartmant  .  .  .  330  Park  Avanwa,  Naw  Yark  Clty- 


DENVER  .  .  .  Rocky  Mounlam  Nowi  EVANSVILLE . Proii 

BIRMINOHAM  ....  Poil  HoroU  HOUSTON . Prou 

MEMPHIS . Praii-Scinilor  FORT  WORTH . Prou 

MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Commorciol  Appool  ALBUQUERQUE . Tribviw 

WASHINGTON  ....  Doily  Nawi  EL  PASO . HaroW  Fad 

Xhkaga  San  Franciaca  Las  Angalat  Oatrait  Cincinnati  Philadalphia  OaHaa 


Front  Line  Reporter. . . 


This  is  Berlin  — where  the  Cold  War  ] 
is  at  its  hottest.  I 

Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  own  - 
reporter  on  the  scene  is  Walter  D,* 
Friedenberg,  by  way  of  our  Washing- 1 
ton  bureau. 

In  the  divided  city  where  “The 
Wall”  of  barbed  wire  and  brick  sepa¬ 
rates  East  and  West,  the  Free  World 
and  Communism,  truth  and  lies. 
Correspondent  Walt  Friedenberg 
seeks  the  truly  meaningful  news. 

Through  his  eyes,  Scripps-Howard 
readers  get  a  clear  picture  of  the 
ideological  struggle,  the  human  inter¬ 
est  drama,  and  the  grim  nuclear  war! 
threat. 


Scripps-Howard’s  man  on  the  scene.  Walter  D.  Friedenberg  stands  before  Berlin's 
Brandenburg  Gate  with  policeman  and  patrol  dog,  and  gets  facts  on  the  Cold  War. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


